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fl j The Huguenot Family in the English 


Village. By Sarah Tytler, Autior of Keeping God's Law. By the Rev. R. W. 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” With an I)lus- Dale, M.A 


The Use of the Understanding in 


tration . The Leaf. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan.. 


Chapters I., IT., and IIT. 
The Metaphors of St. Paul. I.—Rvoman 
Soldiers. By J. 8. Howson, D.D. ...... 
An Unprofitable Sunday. By 4 Business 


St. Luke and his Gospel. An Unpub- 
lished Paper. By Edward Irving 

The Occupations of a Cripple Girl in 
a Back Street. By Andrew Whitnjt .. 

New Translations of some German 
Hymns. By the Author of “ Annals of 
a Quiet Neighbourhood.” ................ 

A Proverb Illustrated. By 2. B. Lock- 
durt. With an Illustration 





“et Us Pray.” By J. B.M.s ceseessa cs 

The Missionari2s’ Work in London. 
Br W..@ Mathie BV... terest cers 

Studies from the Old Testament. I.— 
Abraham. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. .. 

Iiy Chosen Friends. I.—Myra; or, Re- 
signation. By the Author of *‘ Studies 
for Stories.” 

“Wind me a Summer Crown,” she 
Said. By Di. b. Smedley. With an 
Illustration 

The Valley of Trouble a Door of 


Hope. By C. J. Vaughan, D D........ 65 
Notes for Readers out of the Way .. 6 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Bee ON Mos) | _eeraaare 


4LLUST RA 


we DENTISTS “ SQp Bas me nS 


we 
80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE [Bussey EY SMITHSC® ponte sus 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). x 9 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among many an ; _— Fas he Ac > 
other advantages :—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by ‘o: ~ a . “i 
any previous ong ea onal anatura! elasticity, softness, and congeniality to the mouth, however 
tender the shag the remaining teeth; mastication and articulation so perfect, as to be 4 

perrontanes ost on Our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- 


gs are dispe Zmeed with ; the utmost support is afforded to the remaining natural teeth by a com- Mon FO a ; >| 
plete system MOF suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and natural than ony 7e produced 
Reeth” from 5s. ; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utiliiy, 
and suceess of ‘their system, vide Lancet. . Only London establishments, 30, Berners Strect, 
Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, —_ Charing Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent 
kes, the oldest e no connection with any of the same name. 














LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard ps": directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli ; ; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand, 


Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d, ; in 1 Ib. Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 lb. Canisters, 5s, 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 


Ranufacturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, to. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LANCASTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } Vg Us, 44, K 4 
Autograph of our firm, ei 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 


THE “ gral NEW — 























FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, aches an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CELEBRATED “LeTreR A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construct VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. Loe 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, —— tailor, manufacturers of shirt oaiena 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements.and best Maehines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Poatsfree 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING, COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices—LivERPoot, 30, Bold St,; MANCHESTER, 108, Market St.; Newoasriz, 6, Northumberland 8t.; Nomraamrrow, 18, Sheep 8t.; 
GLascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Dunvet, 28, Reform St. ; Dusum, 69, Grafton St.; BELrasr, 7, Donegal St.; "EDINBURGH, 107, Princes St, 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANOES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel; and has powers under Special Act of Parliament, which 
simplify discharge of claims in event of Assured dying abroad. 

g 





Policies New 
Issued. | Sums Assured. | premiums. 


Progress of the Business. 








Average of the five years - 1855—1859 ...... 396 £227,612 £6,200 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864 ...... 404 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . — ee 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 713 402,488 13,461 

















The two years ending 20th January, 1865 and 1866, the most prosperous in the history of the Company, 
are the first in the period of five, at the end of which the system of division of profits lately adopted will come 
into full operation. All assurances effected in the current year will participate in the profits of this period. 


—H01di0 NIT&AC 





LONDON OFFICE— 
12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
“LALULS CNVTXHO: 


GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


“RECONNOITERER’ GLASS 


10s. 10d., sent free.———-THIS TOURIST’S FAVOURITE 


ISTINCTLY shows windows and doors of houses 10 miles off ; Landscape at 30 miles ; Jupiter's Satellites, Venus in 
Crescent, Mountains of the Moon, &c. Marquis of Carmarthen :—‘‘ The Reconnoiterer is very good.” Earl of Breadalbane—‘“'I find it all 
you say: wonderfully powerful for so very small a glass.” Earl of Caithness—‘‘ It is a beautiful glass.” Lord Gifford, of Ampney—‘‘ Most 
useful.” Lord Garvagh—‘ Remarkably good.” Rev. Lord Scarsdale—‘‘ Approves of it.” Sir Digby Cayley—“ It gives me complete satis- 
faction, and is wonderfully good.” Sir W. H. Feilden—‘‘ For its size I do not think it can be surpassed; it gives great satisfaction.” Major 
Starkey, of Wrenbury—‘“‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.” Capt. Sendey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield—“ I have found it 
effective on the 1000 yards range.” F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq.—‘‘I never before met a glass combining so much power for its size with 
so much clearness.” Field. —‘‘ We have found it fully equal to others which had cost more than four times its price.” Notes and Queries— 
“ What tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion?” The “‘HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet marks at 1200 yards, and 
men at 3} miles, 3ls. 6d. These glasses are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 137, Recent Srreer, Lonpon, W., and 98, PRINCES 
Srreet, Ep1nsurGcH, whose Name and Trade-mark are upon each. NO AGENTS of any kind anywhere. A few hours suffice to carry a glass 
to almost any part of the kingdom. 














The Scottish Provident Institution, 


No. 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Its ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 


a Seren 
THE MODE OF ASSURANCE by Premiwms restricted to a definite term is specially recommended to PROFESSIONAL MEN 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 
| Age 25. Age 30. Age3s. Age 40. Age 45. Age 50. 
£2 12s. 6d. £2 15s. 4d. £3 Os. 2d. £3 7s. 5d. £3 17s. 6d. £4 12s 1d. 
Thus, at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium ceasing at 60, of £33 14s, 2d.—nearly the same as charged elsewhere for whole af life. 
——_>———_- 


Above 15,000 Policiesissued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 


GENERAL 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
EpINBURGH.... 2, St. Andrew’s Square. 
Brisrot .... Albion Chambers, Small Street. | Grascow...... 30, Royal Exchange Square. | NewcasTie.. 4, Royal Arcade. 
BLAcKBURN.. 1, Exchange Buildings. LIVERPOOL .... 15, Tithebarn Street. SHEFFIELD .. 10, Norfolk Street. 


* CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. ESTABLISHED 18387. 
ALL SETTLEMENTS PROMPT AND LIBERAL. 
THE BUSIN ES$ OF 1865 was in all Departments larger than in any previous year of the Company's history, the Income amounting 
to upwards of £110,000. 























BirmincHaM, Temple Row. MANCcHEsTER, 3, Market Place, Market Street, 








ONUS.—The current Quinquennial period will close on the 31st Dec., 1867. The last Bonus declared in May, 1863, was in Reversionary 


8 value from 30 to 60 per cent. according to age. 

SECURITY TO ASSURERS.—The Life Reserve Fund amounts to upwards of six times the Annual Life Income. 

LO PREMIUMS.—The Company’s Non-Participating Table is lower than that of almost every other Office in the kingdom. 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 














——— 


The Editor of Tar Suspay MAGAZINE, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numbertess letters uddresset to him, beys to intemrle tie 





cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer rriters, 
*,* All Coninunicutions respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Bur vig Stree. ~tow ul, Loader. 
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NEW WORK. by. ALEXANDER.RALEIGH, D.D.| WpESSRS. HATCHARD & C0., Booksellers to Her 


Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the Reyal Family, respect- 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, in One Volume, invite an inspection of their BIOCK, which consists of one of the 
i ii, ee LARGEST ASSORTMENTS in LONDON of RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
THE STORY OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for the TABLE, JUVENILE BOOKS, and 
SCHOOL BOOKS ; STANDARD WORKS, and BOOKS OF REFER- 


THE PROPHET JONAH. | spe mre Monks PRATER Books set GiURoH 


SERVICES, of the best quality and in the newest styles. 
BY REY. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., LONDON: 187, PICCADILLY. 


CANONBURY, LONDON. A Liberal Discount Jor Cash. 








. maligne es. on Sale ; THE LARGEST TYPE MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH 
Cuap. I, The Author, Time,and | Cuap. VIII. The Sign. SERVICE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Purposeo the Book. IX. To Nineveh. <a ee 
II. The Call. ; ti y publishe 
iI. The Flight. ~ ad oe A New Edition of the Hon. CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S 
IV. Sailed. . RRANGEMENT OF THE COMMON PRAYER AND 
V. The Storm. XII. In the Booth. LESSONS, in Two Volumes, 12mo0; morocco, pla ain 25s.; best 
VI. Cc ; XIIL The Gourd. morocco, plain, 30s. ; extra or antique, 35s. Also in various oma- 
- Cast Out. mental bindings, in cases suitable for Wedding Presents, from 2 to 7 
Vil. In the Deep. XIV. Selah. guineas, 
EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: HATCHARD & CO., 187, PICCADILLY. 








BROWN AND POLSON'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 





PACKETS . . . Hightpence. 
TINS . ; : » « One Shilling. 


yeenere an 


FOR USE WITH 


St SB W's D FF AB MU ££. F 
OF ALL KINDS. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT POWDER STAROH, 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1842, 
MAINTAINS the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 






















WITH TAPERING ENDS. - 
NO PAPER OR SCRAPING REQUIRED 


BY USING 


4 J.C.&J. FIELD'S PATENT CANDLES, 


FITTING ANY CANDLESTICK AND BURNING TO THE END. 


 SAFE—CLEANLY—AND ECONOMICAL. 


Sold: everywhere by Grocers and oo. in all the usual sizes, and of various qualities. 
Wholesale and - for Export at the Work r Marsh, — London, where also may be 
had theit rab perftmed and 


CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


And the PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES 
AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
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“FOR THE PEOPLE.” 
6d. Monthly. 


The Waverley Novels. 
6d. Monthly. 


Copyright Edition Entire. 


Part I, containing the Novel of “ WAVERLEY,” 
complete, will be published on Ist November. 











EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 











NOW COMPLETE. 


In Three Volumes, super royal 8vo, cloth, price £4 4s., the Turrp Ep1rTion of 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY 


W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 


With the assistance of numerous Contributors, and Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


PURE ARROWROOT, AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 


[HE JAMAICA COTTON COMPANY having lost a portion of their crop of cotton through recent 

oecurrences—their Estates lying in the centre of the disturbed district—replanted a portion of the ground with Arrowroot, the result 

of which is satisfactory. Consig ts of the root have just arrived, and the Company propose 

to offer it to the public at the price which it is considered to be worth in the Market, viz., at One 
Shilling per Ib. in the 10-lb. soldered Tins, as it is received from Jamaica. 

The ENTIRE PROcEss—frem the planting of the root to the manufacture of the prepared article— 
has been conducted under the direction of the Company's Manager, and its purity and genuineness 
can be fully assured. Much of the Arrowroot of commerce is not Arrowroot, but potato-flour, or 
cassava, an inferior root whichis employed in the West Indies to adulterate and cheapen the 
genuine one. The Lancet recently stated that on a microscopical analysis of fifty samples, pur- 
chased of various London tradesmen, twenty-two were found to be adulterated ; ten of the mixtures 
containing scarcely a particle of Arrowroot—some consisting of potato-fiour entirely. 

“The uses of Arrowroot,” says Dr. Ure (in his Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures), ‘‘ are too 
well known to require recounting here. It is the most elegant and the richest of all the fecula. 
Liebig places the power of Arrowroot as a nutriment to man in a very remarkable point of view, 
when he states, that fifteen pounds of flesh contain no more carbon for supplying animal heat by 
its combustion into carbonic acid in the system than four pounds of starch et nae ; and that 
if a savage, with one animal and an equal weight of starch, could maintain life and health for a 
certain number of days, he would be compelled, if confined to flesh alone, in order to procure the 
carbon necessary for respiration during the same time, to consume five such animals.” 

The value of the article in Choleraic diarrheea—it being found an efficient remedy in the pre- 
monitory stage—its use in convalescence, and for invalids and feeble digestions generally, and for 
children, prove the importance of possessing the root in its genuine form. 

It is also considered, that a supply of the best quality (equal to the finest Bermuda) at Whole- 
sale Price, will conduce to a more extensive use of it in general cuisine, in which it is capable of 
numerous agreeable combinations. 

Arrow: out Plant, The Company have requested Mr. Wat. Westxy, of 81, Fleet Street, London, to superintend the 
Sale of the Arrowroot. Mr. Westry having satisfied himself that the article is genuine Arrowroot of the best description, has agreed to 
do so, and is now prepared to supply the public, in Tins containing 10 1bs., for 10s. each. Orders from the country should state the conveyance 
by which it is to be sent, Post Office Orders payable at Fleet Street. * 
*,* If kept under cover, and in a dry place, Arrowroot will keep good for a long period. 
A Half-pound Sample may be had, price 8d., or free by sample .post for 1s. 




















THIS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 

any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany eac 
ine box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. holesale 

y the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester. 
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Now ready, in one handsome Volume, of nearly a Thousand Pages, cloth extra, gilt, price és, 6d, 


Sunpay MAcazIne 


FOR 1866. 


Eprren sy THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD. 


With upsvards of Fifty full-page Illustrations ¢printed en toned paper), by Brrker Foster, Rosert BaRnss, 
Eowarp Hucues, G. J. Purwaia, W. Sams, Pavt Gray, F. W. Lawson, and others, 





The following Two important Works are published complete in this Volume: 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By the VICAR. 


OUR FATHER'S BUSINESS. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Editor. 


I. Our Model. 
II. Our Object. Man. 
Ilf. Our Chief End. 


IV. Our Chief End—the Good of 
V. Christian Decision. 


CONTENTS, 


vill. Man’s Inability. 





= The Christian’s Work. 
Perseverance in Well-Doing. 


TX. God's Ability. 
X. The Believer’s Reward. 
XI. Good Works. 


It also contains the follewing Papers, among mang others 1—~ 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D:D. 


The Deaths in the Wilderness. 
The Burden of Dumah. 
The Surprise of the Christian’s End. 


By W. L. cor eed 


About Richard Baxter (Two P. 
Heroes & Martyrs of the Reformation in Italy. 
I. The Brothers Valdez. 


IL The Lady Giulia da Gonzaga. 

IIL The Lady Isabella Mamricha and vit- | 4 
tovia Colonna. 

TV. Pietro Carnesecchi. 


By the Rev. W. ARNOT. 
A hy in Half a Verse, 
A Sab! in Elberfeld. 
Excelsior, How the Rich may become a 
Little Richer. 
A Visit to the Bauhe Haus at. Horn. 
A Watchman’s Glance Eastward and West- 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Last Words in Canterbury Cathedral, 163. 
Firat Words in Canterbury Cathedml, 1866 


By THOMAS — DD. 
Autumn, 
The Pest, ~ hr and nga. 
Unt _— on Unforgiven. 
an 
Uni ie 
BAK EB 
The Bible. 


Spoken from a City Pulpit om an. Afternoon 
at. Home. ° 


By Professor PLUMPTRE. 


The Confessions of King Solomon, 
The Old Age of St. Pe : 


STRAHAN AND COMPANY, 





By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, DD. 


When oe Children are dbout us. 
Stujghtway. 
‘Words to the Weary. 


By ANDREW WHITGIFT. 


A Character to be Avoided. 

The German Family in London. 

A Lecture from a Window. 

A Visit to et a French Heroine. 


The Proud t haracter. 
A Sunday Aft..noon.in a Leadon Court. 


By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 
The First Assurance in the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 
Chastisement, 
The Presence of Christ. 
Divine Providence, 
On the Loss of Friends. 
A Churchyard in Spring, 
Patience, 


By WILLIAM HARNMA, D.D. 
In the Life of our Lord : 
L The Two Healings—the Leper and 
the Paralytic. 
IL. The Charge of Sabbath. pene: 
Ifl. The Calling to the Apostolate. 
IV. The Sermon on the Mount. 
¥. The Raising from the Dead of the 
Widow's Son and the Ruler’s 
Daughter. 
VI. The Great Invitation. 
VIL The Woinan who was a Sinner. 


By the Rev. W. F. STEVENSON. 


Pastor Harms of Hermannsburg. 
of. dala. 


A Meditation on Sorrow. 


Lazarus. 
How'the Minister\Comforted his Chiltren. 
Sane: 








AND SOLD BY Addi BOOKSELLERS.. | 


By W. G. BLAIKIE, DD. 


The Head of the House. 

An Evening with Dr. Livingstone. 

Bear and Forbear: a pair of Buffers for 
Universal Use, 

Work for Sunbeams, 

Sensational and Scriptural Appeals. 


By the Rev, H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A. 


Floral and Botanical Recollections of the 
Holy Land (Two Papers). 


By the Author of “ Studies for Stories,” 


The Brother’s Trust. 
The Golden Opportuni 


Prejudice ; or, the Baek Pelyanthus, 
By JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
Philip Mélancthon. 


By J. H. RIGO, DD. 
The Old Testament Sabbath in Theory and 
Practice. 
The Christian Sabbath. 
God’s Day: 
By Professor DAVID BROWN. 
Judas Iscariot. 


By Professor BALFOUR. 
Gardens andGardening. 


By Rev. R. W. DALE, M.A. 
Weights and Measures, 


By JOHN DE LIERDE. 


The of Beuggen Castle. 
A Wory Rownsreutie Dinner Table. 
A Feast.of Israel. 
King a asthe Prophet of Christ. 
of Prague; or, the Bohemians in 


LUDGATE HILL; 
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**We have 
never had 
any 
Washing 
Machine 
that has 
given such 
complete 
satisfaction 


“VOWEL” 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


(BRADFORD’S PATENT.) 





to every 
class of 


Purchaser 7 vo ; L , 
Bl WASHING 
ee’ ~MACHINE. 


Catalogue 
free by post. (BRADFORD'S PATENT.) 


BRADFORD AND CO., 63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C._ MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 





THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
CRINOLINE. 


LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, 


which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines com- 
fort and economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the 
name ‘‘ THOMSON, and the Trade Mark ‘‘ A Crown.” 

Sold everywhere. 


USE SYMINGTON'S PATENT 
PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 








pre much favoured preparation, on, account of its known 
Composition, is admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most valuable medicines yet introduced. 


In Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, & Consumption, 


its effects are traly, wonderful ; immediately relieving the tightness 
of the Chest, allaying irritation of the Throat, promoting Expectora- 
tion, and effectually subduing the Cough. 


Price 1s. 14d., 2s: Od., & 4s. 6d., of most Chemists, 


OR, THE MANUFACTURER, 


A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 

. 9 Respectfully call 
: A\) attention to their 
“ celebrated Easy 
Cuams, which with 
thefr stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
$1, 82, and 38, Ber- 
ners Street, and 34, 
and 35, Charles &t., 


















ILLUSTRATED 
CaTatooves Post 
FREE. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BESS te inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
_ tutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced 
&@ New seERigEs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF 
TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality. 
They are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label out- 
side, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons en; 


s in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL 


especially adapted to th Scent Sling tacawer Gat 
are eir use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the 
various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Granam STREET, 
BrrMinawam ; at 91, Joun SrReet, New Yorx; and at 37, Grace- 
| CHURCH §TREET, Lonpon. 








PANISH FLY is the ACTING IN- 
GREDIENT in Avex. Ross’s CanrHa- 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 








CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


CHUBB and SON, 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON ; 
28, LORD STREE®, LIVERPOOL; 
16, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 


AND 
HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


BY MRS. NEWMAN HALL. 


HROUGH THE TYROL TO VE- 
NICE, with Illustrations. _ Elegant 
cloth binding. W. Westsy has all the re- 
maining Copies of this pleasing and elegant 
book. Published by Mésers. Nisbet at 7s. 6d., 
now offered at 3s. 6d. Free by post for 4s. 
W. WESLEY, 81, Fleet Street. 





RIDES Ort, which speedily produces whiskers 
and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., sent by post for 54 
stamps. Alex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 


TONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—— 
Corns cured in one day by using ALEX. 
Ross’sChiropo. This preparation gradually dis- 
solves the corn in a few hours, price 4s. ,sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248,High Holborn, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holborn, London. Atex. Ross’s Hair 
Cururne FLvrIp curls ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248; High Holborn, 
London. Atex. Ross’s Harr Dye pro- 
duces a perfect colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 3s. 6d., sent free for 54 stamps. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holborn, London. ALEx. Ross's Depi- 
latory removes, without effect to the skin, 
superfluous hair from the face, neck, and 
arms. 8s. 6d., by post for 54 stamps. 


MISSIONARY WANTED 
To labour among the Cabmen of Edinburgh. 
SALARY £30. 
Apply to Rev. A. Miixar, 5, St. Andrew 


Square, Edinburgh. 























For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
M&ché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &c. 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars, 


White and Sound Teeth. 


J EWSBURY AND BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established by 40 years’ experience as the 
best Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The Original and only Genuine, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pot. 

113, ARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; and 
by Agents throughout the Kingdom and 
Colonies. 








LADIES! 


HE ALEXANDRA NEEDLE 
CASE, beautifully designed, containing 

One Hundred best drill’d-eyed Needles, sent 
post-free for 18 Stamps. Address Mr. Epwin 
Bennett, 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 





























THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
rasy tooperate. FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES my 20, 1.cx, tem, 


Simple to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no 7 
Quict in Working. “ rewinding, lad the seam if cut at every inch will pont ™ Braid, and Embroider. 


Price from £6 68. WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London, Price from £6 6s. 


NEW AUTUMN SILKS. 
JOHN HARVEY & SON, 69, LUDGATE HILL. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
STRIPED and FANCY STRIPED GLACES, £2 9s. 6d. for 14 yards. 
The DRAP DE FRANCE, Black ground, coloured figures, £2 15s. 6d. and £3 10s. for 14 yards. 


The Best Makes in Black Ducapes, warranted for wear. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time; makes Four different Stitches; has Patent Reversible Feed-motion ; fastens off its seams 
IN Y \ without stopping machine ; and has other recent Improvements, for which the Highest Premium 

- (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition of the American 
Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post-free. Agents Wanted. 


ADDRESS : 
FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
97, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 19 & 21, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
Aasnts: A. CAMERON, 83, UNION ST., GLASGOW: & F. BAPTY, 30, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 


* . 7 
Cambriec Frilling 
' ay coe neither hemming nor 
whipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 
erfectly free from all dress. 
t is of various widths. 
For trimming all kinds of 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


ge ns > WASHING APPAREL. 
BL G (6) Sold by all Drapers,. in Envelopes 
a containing 12 yards. and bearing the 
— names of J, & J. CASH, Patentees. 


This Frilling is not attached to any band, and can be sewn on with great neatness, 
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I. 


GRAND’MERE DUPUY’S OPINION OF THE ENGLISH. 


*‘ Youanpe, my child, we must make friends with 
the people about us. I am desolate here without my 
children, my poor, who used to come to the chatel- 
let and suffer themselves to be served on Saturday.” 

‘¢If you are desolate, grand’mére, what are we ? 
Why, you always remind me of the singing-birds 
which abound in this England, one of the few good 
things we have come so far to find.” 

** There is nothing common and unclean, my im- 
patient grand-daughter; you ought to know better. 
‘Patient as a Huguenot’ is a proverb, and all is 
fair to those who have the eyes to see it. As to the 
singing, I learned earlier than any of you to sing in 
a cage, and to what music!” 

*‘T know, grand’mére. It was to the sound of 
threats and curses, and the volleys of the dragon- 
nades. You were one of the children imprisoned 
and tormented in order to turn you from the 
faith, which you kept, good grand’mére, because 
*Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings God has 
perfected praise.’ ” 

**Ah! the babes and sucklings know little better 
what they are saying, and have no more merit of will 
and choice than the Innocents. When they have 
will and choice, how they falter and fall away, be- 
cause the flesh is weak.” 

** But, grand’mére, I do not know, and perhaps it 
is audacious to say it, but it seems to me the hot per- 
IIT.—1. 
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secution :which ‘lasted: out a moment, because no 
living. -cr2atures, im their’ nature, could endure it 
longer, was not. so much barder to bear than life— 
long exile and. isolation among strangers and foreigners 
who hate us and slander us, grand’mbre.” 

“They do not all hate us, little one, though their 
Defoe has written, 


‘Two hundred thousand pairs of wooden shoes, 
Who, God be thank’d, had nothing left to lose ;’ 


and ‘no longer strangers and foreigners,’ was once 
written to men more hunted and despised than ever 
we or our fathers have been, ‘ All things are easy,’ 
but troubles are best not talked of, at least they are 
talked of enough by your mother, who did not live 
near enough to the worst of them to feel that they 
could not really hurt—just as we shall feel death can- 
not hurt us one day, though it has been our béte-noire 
all our lives. Just so are troubles when we look 
back and count what they have cost without expe- 
riencing the blessing and the joy of the persecuted. 
In the same way you would grudge to be still paying 
by instalments the price of my wedding-gown, of 
which you never saw the beanty, and which was un- 
picked, and cut down, and made anew into a mantle 
for my son Hubert, forty years before you were born. 
But you have not the excuse of your mother, Yolande ; 
you never saw the sun of France, nor worshipped in 
a ‘temple’ under a pastor of your own people—a 
sufferer like yourself, among fellow-sufferers, nor did 
you ever go a-marketing in the old Place, or pull 
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great gourds, red and yellow like the sunset, or atte | 
caper blossom, scented with vanille. You have no- 
thing to complain of ; you are English born, and can | 
speak the English tongue like a native; you are a | 
true Englishwoman.” 

‘* Never, grand’mére, I would rather be—Catholic.” 

*¢ Hush ! I shall tell you what you are—a French | 
Jew. All the nationalities which think themselves | 
better than the other nationalities are Jewish, and all 
the Churches which think themselves better than the | 
other Churches are Jewish. But at the same time I 
beg the pardon of. the. poor Jews for the comparison. | 
They had reasom, fom: their exclusiveness, while the | 
French and ‘the;English, Roman Catholic or Reformed, 
have none, and even profess to have none. For me, 
I love Frange; Ido not say how I love France: I 
think of hervevery day, dream of her-every night, till 
I am tempted to be-an idolatress, and to imagine that | 
Heaven will! bewlike the native country. And, in- | 
deed, so it will. besin,one sense, Yolande, for it is the 
Father’s house;:the.French know what that means 
to a marvel, though: one has-told me that it is used 
as a reproach against-them, that, they have.no turn | 
of phrase save ‘ with. myself? or,‘ my household ’ for 
what the English call ‘sweet-home,’ Thedrench have 
the Father’s house, at least. But.as for me, I am 
charmed with England : it is so like Holland, and is 
so cool and fresh in this bit of meadow land. With 
the English rudeness and truth also, which reminds 
me of the prickly bosquets of roses I once reared in 
my garden. whére’ M, Clawje-had walked. These 
English have hag thei ‘own: “way ever since ‘they 
killed their king, which was very * wicked, ° tiideed; 
quite profane, The Freyék haye .dohe nothing of | 
the kind, though the unkeppy.Chapleg,: mislpd: ‘hy his 
mother and his brother, and by Guise and Lorraine, 
fired from the Louvre on his people aor that night of 
despair, when our Coligni, a very lior at bay, was 
slain, and. our Henry of Navarre—Jeanne d’Albret’s 
brave boy, was held a prisoner. The ‘ religion’ i 
its professors has always regarded it as one of the 
most cruel and calumnious accusations brought against 
‘the faithful’ that they were not loyal. It is only 
madmen and assassins, like Clement and Ravaillac, 
who would slay the Lord’s anointed. But from 
that day to this the English have had their own way ; 
and have they abused it? No. They have had a 
few thousands of bread rioters, breakers of our French 
machinery, and burners of the houses of Catholics, it is 


true ; but there will always be doubtful characters in 


every class and nation. The brave, patient people | 
have been quiet and tolerant, just and merciful. The | 
English have been masters in their parliaments and | 
on their. battle fields, since the man of the people, | 
Oliver—not the barber, Yolande, the brewer, and oh! 
such another brewer, a hero who spoke brave words, 
mighty words for the oppressed Vaudois, our brethren 
in Piedmont, and behold the honour! The English 
have kept their heads, They have not been gascon- 
aders, or tyrants of the canaille, undoing themselves 
and others. I believe that in their noble savage way 
they have given God the glory. I esteem, I honour, 
I salute the English, not only for the shelter they 
afford us, poor driven dust of emigrants, but for the 


| and bathed in fire, but it ismo more Babylon than the 





example they present of possessing their own big souls 
in patience.” 

** Well, grand’mére, I wish they returned the com- 
| pliment. I cannot see, for my part, that the admi- 
ration and the friendship should all be on one side.” 

**Ah! then you do not see the well-spring of 
Christian life which burst from the broken heart of 
the Divine Founder. But this monopoly you speak 
of as one would of the salt-tax in France, is what I 
began our conversation by scolding about. I don’t 
want to limit the love of one’s neighbour to me and 
my: house, Not at all. I want to: have it every- 
| where, like the good air we breathe; but I must 
| show my good-will in order to win asight of another’s 
good-will. I believe it is presenti,even throughout 
the universe, north and south, east and: west, among 
great multitudes of every kindred and tongue and 
nation, only it;is. hidden from us; and we traverse 
each the other’s streets, and rub. each the other’s 
clothes, not knowing each other—bah !—but elbowing 
each other and knitting our brows at each other. 
Now, I desire that we should know each other better 
here at Sedge Pond. We.came-here before the buds 
were on the. trees,; at present they are in full leaf, and 
Ihave not yet made a friend of a living creature in the 
place, save-the birds, the cats, and the dogs. I shall 
pass over the sheep, the oxen, and the horses, and 
go on at once to the poor, my children, at Toulouse, 
whom I have missed more than the green leaves, and 
the warbling, purring, barking voices of friends in 
London. No; London is not a modern Babylon, as 
your mother calls it, it isa great Christian city, full of 
violence and excess and selfish luxury, but also alive 
with brave battlings for truth and justice aud noble 
wants, like our own Paris. It may be rolled in blood 


Lord’s Gospel is the law of Moses. Our Paris and 
this London cannot perish and be given over to obscene 
beasts ; because they are redeemed with a price—in 
Christ first, and then in all their righteous men, 
sublime martyrs, and returned prodigals, in every 
century, following afar off, after Him, in endless con- 
queror’s procession, The Christian cities will come 
out pure as the gold, glad as the light in their day. 
But the question with us just now is, not of great 
London, but of little Sedge Pond ; and the little one 
is not to be despised, since it may need us the most. 
I shall set about learning to know the people, or 
rather, for I flatter myself I know them a little 
already, teaching the people to know me, Grand’mére 
Dupuy, of the Shottery Cottage, countrywoman and 
sister of good Vincent de Paul, though he acknow- 
ledge me not; and I command you to help me, 
Yolande.” 

The speaker was a little old woman, dressed in a 
Lyons silk gown, with the skirt drawn through the 
pocket-holes. She wore a mob cap of fine lace, had 
mittens on her hands, and her neckerchief was fastened 
by a silver dove instead of a cross. She was at that 
moment resting on a staff, with a carved coral head, 
representing another little old. woman in scarlet. 
Her rustling silk, her cobweb lace, her foreign accent, 
and her lovely old face, might have clearly told the 
onlooker that she belonged to the latter part of the 
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last century, and to that country which owns at once 
the loveliest and the ugliest old women. The acces- 
sories, too, suited the main figure. The room had 
an air of quiet, but was not without its ornaments. 
There was an elaborately decorated and festooned bed 
in one corner; a curtain hung before the door; a 
wood-fire was on the hearth, and there were on the 
walls a few foreign prints, mostly of gaunt care-worn 
men in Geneva gowns and skull-caps. Her companion 
was a tall, slender girl of sixteen, in as rustling a 
silk gown and as heavy a quilted petticoat as the old 
lady’s. She had a little cap on her head, which 
surmounted a roll of black-brown hair. The girl’s 
face was prematurely womanly, and delicately cut, 
bearing a resemblance to her relative’s, though with 
less colour, and more shaded and sharp than the old 


woman’s could ever have been ; but it was a sort of | 


paraphrase of the old woman’s beauty, sicklied over, 
hollowed, and worn betimes, by the fact of its having 
blossomed in the shade, carrying, before it was able 
to carry it, a burden of thought. The big eyes had 
taken a grave, far-withdrawn, unfathomable look, 
from their striving to read the enigma of a sinning, 
suffering world, without their owner’s having got the 
key of faith, or while the key, still but a wax model, 
took but did not retain the shape of any obstacle to 
which it was applied, in place of combating and over- 
coming it. 


B. 


GRAND’MBRE DUPUY’S ATTEMPT TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH 
THE PEOPLE ABOUT HER. 


GRAND’MERE Dupvy was a resolute, enthusiastic old 


woman, and was no cipher, but a ruling spirit, though | 
it must be understood that she ruled with the old | 
metaphorical ivory wand, draped in myrtle, in the | 


house of her married middle-aged emigrant son. Ac- 


cordingly that very afternoon, as she had said, she set | 


about beginning her attack upon what she had found 
the locked and padlocked fortresses of Britons’ hearts 
at Sedge Pond. 

With innocent wile and womanly tact she said to 
Yolande, ‘‘ These honest villagers hunger though they 
do not starve as they did in poor France after its 
bloody wars and ghastlier splendours. Yes, these 
Sedge Pond folk want in the midst of plenty. They 
live, like the hogs, on sodden bread, raw meat and 
vegetables. They have the dyspepsia or the spleen. 
See how purple and tallow-faced they are ; hear of 
their surfeits, their fevers, their wastes, their pinings. 
They really know nothing of their own word ‘comfort,’ 
save in connection with swilling and smoking in the 
ale-house. That is not even a resting-place for tra- 
vellers, as with us,—only a rendezvous for the natives. 
When we are merry, it is under the walnut and olive- 
trees, in the games, It may be giddiness and light- 
mindedness, as your mother says: but it is not riot. 
But when they are merry, it is in the ale-house—always 


the ale-house ; even when they have the fair, what is | 
| might have been seen that the silk had been very 


it but the whole streets filled, the stalls surrounded, 


the caravans visited by the customers of the ale- | 
house? Their marriage-guests are borrowed from the | 


ale-house ; their harvest-feasts are kept in the ale- 


house, or are versions of the ale-house feasts in | 


granaries and barns. Fie! I believe their magis- 
trates sit, their choristers practise, their clerks, per- 
haps even their ministers, relax themselves from 
their cock-fighting and their executions of highway- 
men in the ale-house. In one word, comfort and 
amusement for the peasants of England mean—the 
ale-house. My child, the stomach has something to 
do with that ; the cooking, the house-keeping at least, 
may be improved. I don’t say that we have not a 
great deal to learn ourselves, above all a marmot, a 
flower of the cabbage like you, Yolande ; but we will 
remember that wherever the French have settled the 
leprosy and the scurvy have disappeared. We will 
let the poor people taste our savoury pot-d-feu, our 
cool gouter of the sliced artichoke or the cucumber, 
our warm ragout of the cutlets or the kidneys, our 
bland almond milk and our sweet succory water. 1 
wager they never tasted anything so nice, and will not 
care for the harsh heady yeast after it. They will 
turn their backs on the ale-house and its commodities. 
We will go to-day to Goody Gubbins ; she is an in- 


| curable, and has only the parish for her relations. 1 


have seen the pastor’s servants carrying her greasy 
messes and muddy slops, just a little better than the 


| everlasting beans and bacon and hunches of bread and 
_ cheese of the ale-house. Who knows but, if the good 
| God will bless the deed, we may work a Reformed 


miracle, and heal the sick.” 
Madame Dupuy’s intentions were excellent and 
kindly, though a little short-sighted and halting, as the 


' most excellent intentions of fallible mortals are apt to 
| be. But she did not let the grass grow beneath her 


ancient, tripping, high-heeled, silver-buckled feet in 
executing them, She had her own cooking apparatus 
and her own stores: ingenious though economical 
the one, and of an ample, skilful range the other. 
She was never without her simmering pot-d-feu, the 
materials for her summer or winter gouter, or the glass 
in which her pebbles of sugar were dissolving and 
sinking in a thick, luscious syrup to the bottom of the 


| clear spring water. She had her pipkins, her ewers, 


her trays—plain enough, for she had come from among 
a people who were so stanch that not more than a 
third of their number had succumbed in creed to a 
lengthened era of fines, penalties, imprisonments, and 
law-suits, which had converted their silver to copper 
and their porcelain to earthenware. But all the 
utensils were distinguished by clever fitness for their 
end, by neatness of form and gaiety of tone, and 
when the austerity into which the Huguenot Church 
had been driven did not forbid it, even by an elegant 
simplicity of design. Nor did it detract much from 
the elegant simplicity of Grand’mére Dupuy’s accom- 


| paniments that in practice she wore silk and lace, or 


that in principle she was a Huguenot and bourgeoise, 


_M. Dupuy had been and was still connected in trade 


with silk manufactures ; and no one, with any preten- 


' sions to the position of a gentlewoman, dressed in 


other materials at that date, On close inspection it 


artistically scoured and the lace very artistically 
darned, And on minor matters again, Madame Dupuy 
was more of a French woman, and still more of a 
human being, than anything else. 
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After dinner Grand’mére Dupuy set out from the 
Shottery Cottage with Yolande, who carried the pot- 
a-feu in a pipkin moulded from a gourd, with a gourd 
leaf and stalk for the handle, and carried it very much 
as another girl would have carried a basket of roses, 
or a casket of jewels ; but still somberly, distrustfully, 
reluctantly for all her air. Grand’mére walked slowly 
beside her with her coral-headed staff, eagerly recount- 
ing as she went how she had always taken it with her 
when she went to visit her sick at Toulouse, until the 


peasants hailed it, made much of it, named it the little | 


red madame, Madame Rougeole. 

The village of Sedge Pond at any period in the 
eighteenth century was by po means a model village. 
It was situated between London and Norwich. All 
was misty, flat, and monotonous about it; but there 
was the perfection of verdure in marsh and meadow, 
broken only by patches of yeilow-bearded corn and 
red-flowered clover. There was a sleepy, lulling motion 
in the slow river with its clumsy barges, and 
there was breadth in the blue distance. The roads, 
both high-road and by-road, were heavily rutted in 


their yellow soil; the low-lands were liable to be | 
flooded at particular seasons by the sluggish, stagnant 


brown water. There were rough, bristling, purple and 
olive coloured bits of ‘*waiste” to take in everywhere. 
There wasa castle—a massof pretentious white masonry, 
which had replaced a more picturesque, weather- 
stained crumbling tower, partly seen among the woods 
which rose above the Dupuys’ cottage ; and there 
was a rectory like a chateau itself, steep-roofed, 
gabled, and pinnacled, and with pleasure-grounds and 
a wilderness. This latter had the advantage of a con- 
stant tenant and a numerous flourishing household. 
There was not another good house in the village, 
saving Shottery Cottage, which was a remote appendage 


of the castle, and the ale-house, which was a place of | 


public entertainment and not of private convenience. 
The other houses stood in irregular rows and groups, 
and were dropsical, bulged-out, discoloured cottages, 
covered with thatch, and in every stage of rottenness ; 
for that matter they were much indebted to the house- 
leek, and here and there to a side growth of ivy, for 
holding them together, for nature was trying hard to 
embroider them over with some of her own leaf and 
flower-work—wonderfully good embroidery, which 
makes men forget the ruin in rapture at the tracery 
over it. There were no spouts above, nor gutters 
below the cottages, nothing to protect them from the 


| houses. Indeed, had it not been for the quiet home- 
like landscape, with its cornfields in their cool fresh 
green, ripening and whitening in strips apd nooks 
; among the pasture, and the castle park thrusting 
| forward and separating the more rural scene with 
|a@ woodland bluff or shoulder, dark with tufts of 
| chestnuts, oaks, and plane-trees, the village of Sedge 
| Pond would have been as uncomely a village as ever 
| housed refugees, and bred and fostered small-pox, 
| purple fever aud ague. 

The church was half a mile distant from the village, 
| which was thus out of the comfortable sight of its 
spire, and of everything but the faint sound of its 
| hoarse bell, although it was easily reached down 
| @ short lane communicating by a private gate, about 
; midway up the castle avenue. The little church- 
| yard, in one visitation of the plague, had become full 
to the brim, and the oppressed earth—crammed not by 
means of coffins, but by trenches—had been forced up 
breast high with the wall, and was left behind, to 
add its quota to the other disease-distilling influ- 
ences of Sedge Pond. 

In some eyes the ale-house atoned for all defects 
and drawbacks, It was a low, wide, octagonal build- 
ing of mellow red brick, with stone coping, and con- 
| taining several large, low-browed, brown rooms, with 
| long tables, wattled seats and benches, and in which 
| there were fires at every season, smouldering like 
| carbuncles, or roaring and blazing like furnaces. These 
| were the chosen retreats from the skittle-ground, the 
bowling-green, and the court where the mains between 
the game-cocks were fought on each side of the white- 
washed porch. All the revelry and debauchery of 
the neighbourhood went on there, and revelry and 
debauchery were so much the gross habit of the day 
that the place set apart for them was not viewed with 
any suspicion, but was actually invested with an 
| influence and respectability which absolved it from 
| the necessity of becoming the Castle Arms, or seeking 
such patronage as any tavern, inn, or hostelry in the 
kingdom would now do, If one takes into account 
| in addition the white foam of tankards, the light curl- 

ing blue vapour of pipes, the cribbage boards, the soiled 
| newsletters for those who desired other stimulants and 
| more intellectual influences, together with the social 
intercourse, and occasionally the larger gatherings of 
a more festive character where there’ was a mixture 
| of sexes, it is possible to understand how to the hob- 
| nailed, red-cloaked peasants of Sedge Pond, comfort 








SSS eee 


without eyelashes, placed above the never opened | Dupuy had therefore to contend with when she 
windows filled with small, thick, diamond-shaped | proposed to supersede their staple good with its black 
panes of glass, where they were not broken and boarded = shadow of brutality and crime, was something which 
|| up, or stuffed with straw, grass, wool, or anything | would sorely task her light, subtle, French substi- 
|| which had at the moment come to hand. Beyond these | tutes, unless she supplemented them by something 
'| ledges the moisture dripped, soaked, gathered and grew | infinitely better. 

green-coated. The common was a puddle, the wells Goody Gubbins’ cottage was the worst in its 
were one or two open draw-wells, and beforeeach door row. There, on straw and rags, with chronic damp 
there was a heap of fermenting, festering refuse. Any | chilling her rheumatic, palsied limbs, and without 
gardens belonging to the cottages were like the villagers daylight to cheer her, her life was barely kept in by 
in this respect, that their good qualities were out of | the church’s dole, although otherwise she lay quite 
sight. They lay in diminutive shaggy plots of po- | uncared for and unsolaced, her body begrimed and 
tatoes, turnips, herbs, with occasionally a straggling, engrained with dirt, and her grizzled hair matted 
neglected, and misused flower, hidden behind the | beneath her filthy linen curch—a wreck of humanity. 


| 
|| prevailing wet except narrow stone ledges like eyelids and amusement meant the ale-house. What Grand’mére 
| 
| 
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But Grani’métre Dupuy, of the Church under the 
Cross, recognised humanity under any aspect, and had 
no quarrel with it. There was nothing in her but | 
self-reproachfulness and self-forgetfulness, struggling | 
for mastery, and, overpowering both, a mother’s and a 
sister’s tenderness, It was Yolande who revolted and 
shrank from the disfigured, disguised old woman, for 
the keen French analysis, which records ‘‘ how severe 
are the young,” reads in various ways. 

** Good-day, my friend,” began Grand’mbre, ‘‘ I 
am afraid you are very ailing, but you will im- 
prove and all your ills will vanish by-and-by ; if not 
here, hereafter,” proceeded she, in her liquid, per- 
suasive foreign accent, as she nodded now and then 
emphatically. ‘‘ We have taken the liberty and given 
ourselves the pleasure of bringing you some soup,” 
continued Grand’mére, coming to the gist of her dis- | 
course, and gathering up her hooped skirt cleverly 
as she advanced lightly (that is, lightly for her 
fourscore years) to the side of the bed or lair, the 
better to aid her pet of an old woman to receive her 
refreshment. 

Goody had been dosing when the Dupuys invaded 
her hovel, and in the dim light and the gathering 
mists of age, ignorance, stupidity, and suffering, she 
might well have looked scared as well as mazed when 
she was aroused to the unwonted and unaccountable 
apparition. 

“Who be you?” she gasped, clutching her torn 
coverlet, and staring at her visitors in blind hostility 
as well as blank wonder, ‘A dunna know you— 
you be seeking summat of a poor lorn body. A’s 
nought to give or to tell, How should a?” she 
moaned out, her moaning mixed with a loud whimper | 
of protest. 

The reception was not encouraging, but Grand’mére 
was patient. 

‘“We are two of the French family at Shottery | 
Cottage, women like yourself, my good dame, and | 
we have heard of your intirmities. Ah, dear Lord ! 
—that they have been sorely neglected so long. We 
have come to succour you and ease them ; not to 
serve ourselves, save by serving you.” 

Goody Gubbins had not heard of very many things, 
but she had heard of the French, to fight against 
whom stout village lads of her acquaintance had 
enlisted as soldiers under Wolfe or Cornwallis, and 
marched from their villages, not one in ten of them 
ever to see their native land again. Naturally she 
looked on the French as her mortal enemies, and | 
when she heard that the two women were members of | 
the French family who had penetrated into the 
village, through the recklessness of the lords of the 
castle, to get round her and entrap her, bedridden | 
and pauper as she was, she set up a screech of utmost 
dismay and virulent opposition. 

**Noa, noa! Pearson! Neebour Clay !—help !— 
help! A’m flayed! a’m murdered! though a never 
flapped, or clemmed, or so much as set eyn on French 
maid or man before a took to my bed—nvt when a 
were the strappingest wife and wench in the parish. 
Alack-a-day !” 

** You deceive yourself, you are in error; rest 
quiet. Try the soup, my dear.” And Grand’mbre, in 


| long fingers. 


| of the dogs’ messes up at the castle. 


the difficulty, popped the uncovered pipkin right below 
Goody’s nose, 

Goody Gubbins had not been called ‘‘my dear” since 
the day when her goodman was lying in intermittent 
fever, induced by draughts of the over-ripe October 
of which he died, thus paying the penalty of his 
eight-and-forty hours’ sojourn at the ale-house, 


| drinking the health of the German George, who 


had come to be king in the room of good Queen 
Anne. She did not take well with the epithet ; 
it made her grue just as when Giles Gubbins was first 
‘soft ” with her, to get her harvest wages out of her 
pocket, and the lawful means failing, then beat her 
black and blue, and obtained his end unlawfully, save 
that it was in his character of a husband. But the 
smell of this rich omniwm gatherum, which had boiled 
and bubbled till it had refined itself of everything but 
the very core of good things, was more fragrant than 
the gales of Araby the Blest to the stunted, blunted 
nostrils, She sniffed and coughed, and sniffed again, 
and her patriotism and prejudices wavered. ‘‘ There 
beant snails in it?” she inquired, tremulously, her 
toothless chops watering, her bleared eyes blinking 
greedily, 

**Not one. It is the very best of soups, my good 
woman ; the true soup for an invalid, while you have 
been swallowing—ouf!—hard roots, dry seeds of 
grain, grease and water.” 

*¢The broth and the bit of flesh is none so bad as 
you make it, be yourn what it like.” Goody began 
to speak up for her food, offended, like her betters, 
that her right of grumbling should be appropriated by 


| a stranger and foreigner. ‘‘If Pearson’s Sam and 


Sally weren’t so long on the way, and didn’t go io 
spill it at the stile and have their share of it off their 
There beant toads in it?” pausing 
with revived jealousy, after she had ventured to taste 
and dwell on a mouthful. 

‘*No, no; faith of Génevitve Dupuy. But why 
do you object to the poor, soft, fat, white fellows of 
snails, when you do not refuse to eat the raw bleeding 
flesh ; the mourgettes are very good for the sick,” re- 
moustrated Madame, with rash innocence; ‘‘ for the 
frogs, I can tell you they are not so easy to get here,” 
she reflected, pensively. 

‘‘Lawks! there would be if she could get ’em,” 
declared the old woman, stiffening like stone and 
dropping the spoon. ‘‘ Noa, noa, it’s pisen, it’s 
witches’ broo ; the corns of barley and the peas ne’er 
grit agin my single tooth; a did not taste ingens; 
it’s like nought on earth but balm wine and the smell 
Get ye gone! 
a’ wunna swallow another drop of the broo, a’ve telled 
’ee, a’ll swound, a’ll be throttled first,” cried Goody, 
in a renewed paroxysm of terror and rage, and thrust 
her rags into her mouth with all the force which re- 
mained to her claw-like hands. So there was nothing 
for it but for Grand’mére to retreat before the misled 
maddened object of her charity should fultil her threat. 

** You see, grand’mére,” observed Yolande signifi- 
cantly. 

‘€ She does not know what is good for her, the 
poor suspicious, straitened heart. Yolande, you 
would not be so mean and foolish as to resent 
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what a poor miserable creature imagines to her 
injury,” Grand’mére said, more reproachfully than 
usual—indeed, almost with severity, to her grand- 
daughter. Then she turned and began to blame her- 


| Anan,” answered Grand’mére’s opponent. She 
| “left all that to Pearson ; that were his business, 
| and weren’t he paid for doing it? Poor bodies had 
| enough to do to live, and fit their children to live, in 


self sharply, which was much more in her way, and a | these hard times.” 


safer course for reformers. ‘*We are punished be- 
cause we have begun at the wrong end. 
to have addressed ourselves to the little ones, and 
made friends of them first. Look, they run wild, or 
they are toilers from their cradles, poor broken-backed, 
gloomy-looking gamins and cocottes, and they grow 
up totally without knowledge. 


Sedge Pond can read and write. The school of the 
pastor is for the sons and daughters of the farmers 
who can pay, the little boys and girls in little coats 
and collars, aprons and hoods—the country bour- 
geoisie in fact. 


teaches them conceit and disrespect to their superiors. 
I heard him say so in a sermon on useless acquire- 


We ought | 


I do not believe | 
there are six men and women among the peasants of | 


The pastor himself does not encourage | 
the little peasants to come to the school ; he says it | 


ments and false pretences, at the church. But what | 


teaching must that have been? 
fathers and the convent sisters would have taught 
better than that. My child, we will have a little 
class. Betty Sykes, Teddy Jones, Pierce and Bab 
Frew (I pick up the names as quickly as a magpie), 
will come, and you will instruct them in English 
reading, and I shall manage the writing and the 
figures, and we will make them wise—not foolish, and 
modest—not insolent. We will not tire of it, Butter- 
fly, because it may not be so charming the second day 


Even the Jesuit | 


as the first. We will work and weary, and work | 


again, with the stolid little souls, because it will be 
our sowing for the world’s harvest ; and I tell you, 


Yolande, we will have fétes and recompenses if your 


mother does not forbid them as vain and worldly.” 
Yolande was not sanguine. Indeed, there was no 
sanguineness in the girl. 
portion of the old woman, who had fathomed adver- 
sity and knew how little it could hurt of itself, if 
men and women were truly armed against it. But 


Yolande was docile, and followed where Grand’mire led | 


the way. So, with the Lyons silk tucked up, and the 
coral-headed staff, and with the companion silk without 
stuff, the two went picking their way among the pools 
and the dirt-heaps, from door to door of the village, 
heavy with dense dulness or only quickened here and 
there into rabid intolerance. 
double-leafed, cut-across door literally and figuratively 
shut in their faces, and fared but poorly in their canvass 
for the school. 
to watch the geese, feed the pig, break wood, 
draw water, as she had done in her own young days, 


and she thought they could not do better or hope to | 
master anything which would come more pat to their | 


hands in after life. 
side. 
good things, admirable things, which were referred to 
as virtues and excellences in the book of Proverbs, 
but were they enough for gaining the victory over 
sin, for enlightening the understanding, and disciplin- 
ing the heart? Say, then, were they enough for that 
other life in the skies ? 


The woman had right on her 


All high hope was the, 


They found every 


One woman wauted her youngsters — 


Another speaker, a gruff man, who had been for 
years employed in the next manufacturing town, 
told Grand’mére that they wanted no creeping spies, 
nor crafty seducers, nor paid agents of the foreign 
cloth and silk weavers, no gunpowder and glass 
makers, who now swarmed in the land and preyed 
on it, and snatched the bite out of the mouths of 
honest English artisans by their devil’s work of 
accursed machinery replacing men’s hands and brains. 

*¢ Not brains, my master,” argued madame, mildly, 
** when the machinery is the creature and the tool of 
man’s brains.” 

But the master had already retired into the farther 
end of his cottage, growling ominously of the horse- 
pond for man or woman who molested him with 
treacherous tricks of kindness. 

A third hearer put her fingers in her ears, ‘I 
was brought up in the south lands. I’ve seen the 
towers and halls where the good bishops stood and 
choked in the smoke rather than bring in the Pope to 
sit in scarlet, put his foot on our necks, and wade in 
our blood again. Good-mother’s grandfeyther was a 
Puritan in the wars—could pray like a saint as well 
as strike and stab like a man. She had his rusty 
blunderbuss, which was as good as a cast horse-shoe 
for luck, above her chumley, I be not your bargain, 
madam.” 

Here was an opening at last, which Grand’mére 
was quick to perceive, and radiant in seeking to 
profit by. 

‘* My good woman, we do not love the Pope of 
Rome and the mass any more than you. We are 
Huguenots, who have abandoned our houses, our 
temples, our native country, for the truth. We have 
suffered like you. We have bought your protection, 
confidence, and friendship, by our sorrows and 
sufferings.” 

**T dunna know that we suffered,” observed the 
descendant of the Fifth-monarchy-men, ungraciously 
and doggedly. ‘‘ Good-mother always says her grand- 
feyther won his battles, as the truth is bound to 
win, And as to buying, I’ll maintain you’ve bought 
nought from me, neither good nor bad. Id traflic 
with none of your breed, whether Huggenies mean 
the brazen packmen with rings in their ears, under 
their curls, and French linen and brandy beneath the 
Irish linen and annise-seed water in their packs, and 
| who bowed their knees, crooked their fingers, and 
| kissed the broken cross at the Horse Troughs, where 
the four roads meet, before they were shot by the red- 
coats.” 
| Alas, my poor Jacques! 


The good God grant 


Madame assured her heartily these were very you saw beyond the symbol,” murmured Grand’mére, 


| the moisture dimming those clear, tender grey eyes of 
hers. 
| The speaker went on rudely citing her unflattering 
examples :-— 
** Or the idle, dissolute dogs, players on the French 
horns, whom my lady brought down with her the last 
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time to the castle, who jabbered their monkey-prayers | 
to the pictures in the picture-gallery.” 

‘The woman was so irritated and alarmed, that she | 
herself pronounced a spell to protect her from the 
offenders—a spell long current in Protestant England, 
and occasionally lugged out of dark, superstitious 
lurking-holes to this day :— 


** Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


This she sputtered, rather savagely than solemnly, in | 
the tingling, perplexed ears of Grand’mére Dupuy, 
whose fathers had renounced prayers to the saints be- 
fore the battle of Pavia. 

Grand’mére was hard to be foiled, and was only 
braced to another essay by these outbursts. She had 
the exhaustless application, industry, and good-humour 
of her nation, and the devoted principles of her sect. 

*6 We willtry neither the old nor the young this 
time, my pigeon, but a girl like you,—the girl De- 
borah Pott, — whom I have caught staring in at our door 
and windows when she passes, aud who once ran after 
me and restored my sack when I dropped it, nearly 
knocking me down as she did so, She is not 
pretty—she is an ugly, ungainly creature; but I 
think she has what is better than beauty, and only 
second to grace and goodness—wit, mother wit they 
call it in England. But this lost child has no mother, 
only a stepmother, who gives her the kindness of the 
law—no more. Oh! well it is good that she gives 
her that. She cannot make a mother’s heart for a 
child who is not hers, and she may be so unfortunate | 
as to forget to pray for it. Our Priscille tells me | 
Mother Pott is 4 poor widow with a large family to 
rear, and no wonder she is sharp in the tongue as | 
steel or vinegar. Yet she shelters and feeds this | 
Deborah with what help she can get from the girl’s 
work in the fields, and without much hope of giving 
her away in marriage. However, Deborah has a 
wise woman’s name, and if she has wit, we will 
give her a dowry—not that we have money, ‘ silver 
and gold have we none,’ my little Yolande, save 
what my son can spare to Philippine to keep the 
house and furnish the linen-presses and the ward- 
robes afresh ; but we have our gifts and our accom- 
plishments, though the country-people here think so 
little of them. Deborah, with the wise woman’s name, 
will be a doctoress. We will teach her our skill in 
the herbs which our family have had since Bernarde 
Romilly stanched the wounds of the great Conde: | 
that will be one dowry for her; and the cambric- 
darning, the lace-mending, the working of clocks into | 
hose, will be another. She may not get a husband, 
for I have my suspicions that the English lads are not | 
wise in their own interests ; but it does not siguify, | 
my Deborah will be a mother in Sedge Pond, and she 
will nurse the generations of the future.” 

At first it seemed that Grand’métre Dupuy had 
finally hit the mark. Great uncouth Deborah Poti 
had not been so used to preferment that she should 
scout this; she had faced too many real evils in the 
bare cold lodging, which was hardly a home, to recvil 
from the strange Frenchwoman as the rest of the 
villagers did. Moreover, Deborah Pott was of an | 


| ’ud hear of it. 


inquisitive, dauntless turn of mind, which disposed 
her to venture on the opening of any oyster which 
the world might present to her. ‘* My service, 
marm; I’d like to come and try, if mother 
She’s wicious, mother is, when she’s 
axed aught, because, as she says, she’s worritted 


| enough without that ~-plague into the bargain; but 


she comes round most times after she’s been wild a 
bit, and she’s allers said she’d be main set up to be well 
rid of me.” This speech was delivered with many a bob 
of an original, irregular curtsey by the fluttered, im- 
portant Deborah, whom Grand’mére and Yolande 
had waylaid as she was returning from her field-work, 
with her long step and short petticoat, and shorter 
gown stained with clay, and her steeple-crowned hat, 
hardly browner than her brick-brown face, and her 
hoe over her shoulder. 

But the bright prospect of success was soon 
dashed when Deborah came running over to Shot- 
tery Cottage, bellowing all the way like a lubberly 
boy. ‘ Here I be, to tell you—I be never to come 
nigh hand you, or to speak to you again. Mother 
swears 1 be the pest of her life, and a tomboy of a lass 
that will stick to her like a burdock ; but she'll claw 
me and whack me till there’s never a rag of skin 
on my bones or a whole bone in my body, and she'll 
have the mischief shook out of me (and I be right sure 
it never comed there till you put it in, mistress); she’ll 
never fee me to a wanton, play-acting, crazy old 
French quean, as would have her base job out of me, 
and mix me up in her vile plots, and leave me to 

hang by the neck at Tyburn till I were ‘dead, dead, 
dead,’ like Punch’s Judy, when she were dene with 
me. Lawk-a-daisy ! lawk-a-daisy.” 

Now Grand’mére knew the sum of the accusation 
against her, and for a moment felt cut to the heart. 
That she, a clever, provident, diligent woman in her day, 
proud of her house-keeping, and her various arts in keep- 
ing accounts, dispensing advice and assistance, rearing 
and training children, handmaids, and even appren- 
tices and clerks, as she had done in the old velouterie, 
with which the Dupuys had been con iected for gene- 
rations, should be regarded as an unpractical hare- 
brained enthusiast, was most mortifying. That she, 
the humblest, most grateful woman in the world, 
should be branded as an interloper and a supplanter 
of other workers, a filcher of their gains, made her sigh 
deeply, —but that she, a Huguenot, traditionally de- 
scended from the old Albigenses, with their Champs 
de Sang and Mas Calvi, educated in the most uncom- 
promising antagonism to the Roman hierarchy and 
the Roman Catholic creed—that she, an exile for her 


| faith, should be accused of vile purposes and plots, 


brought tears to her grey eyes. 

To be thus confounded with her persecutors and 
foes, in spite of her loud protest, to be ranked with 
them in their glaring errors by those who were very 
nearly as grovelling, degraded, and pagan as the 
lowest of the Catholics they condemned, was a bitter 
drop in poor Grand’mére’s cup. That she, an aged 
widow woman, living in strict seclusion under her son’s 
roof, and the adherent of a Reformer, whose followers 
in their reaction from license, profligacy and infidelity, 
were staid even to moroseness, and rigid to austerity, 
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should be picked out and pointed at as a light, cruel 
kidnapper and destroyer of. young girls, was almost 
too much for her kindly nature. But still she was 
able to bear the grievous misconstruction without 
malice, which was needful, for Yolande burst out in a | 
girl’s vehement spite and scorn. 

**But why do they abuse and slander us?” she 
urged, bitterly. 

‘* But why?” echoed Grand’mére, meekly, ‘* I know | 
not, unless that they have forgotten, or never heard, 
how they admired and applauded our first service in | 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, and only recognise | 
us to taunt and deride us as we come out of the 
French chapel in Hog Lane, at the Seven Dials.” 

In the singleness of heart, which is akin to second | 
sight, Grand’mére did more than forbear ; she arrived 
at a partial comprehension of the cause of her failure. 
Her poor—her children as she had called them—had | 
been too much children to her, as they are prone to | 
be in those sloth and langour-inspiring southern pro- 
vinces so long subjected to the yoke. Saxon vigour 
could never stoop to such fostering and to such help- 
lessness ; it were to strike at it root and branch to 
attempt this. Reformation, to be effectual, must 
work from within, not from without. The English, 
reformed by mandates of king and council, were 
not yet quite sensible of what true reformation was ; 
while as to the French reformers, every one of them 
had had to go for himself into the desert, and had 
thus become noble, independent, and manly in his 
writhing agonies—protesting and steadfast in every 
nerve and maimed limb. And now the time was 
come for the two to meet and teach each other. 

Grand’mére had been hasty, puffed up, and rash ; 
she told herself all that, and it was true in a degree ; 
but Grand’mére’s faults were better than her neigh- 
bours’ virtues, just as the doubts of Nicodemus and 
Martin Luther were better than the faith of other 
doctors of the Sanhedrim, and other monks, 





II, 
THE DUPUY HOUSEHOLD. 


The Dupuy household consisted of Monsieur and 
Madame Dupuy; Yolande, their only child; Grand’- 


ties were innumerable, and scorn and contumely had 
been heaped upon them down even to the days of 
Jean Jacques, and the gushing, fermenting religion 
of nature. 

So far as the Dupuys were concerned, the exodus 
had taken place twenty years ago, three or four 
years before Yolande was born. Silk manufacturers 
by hereditary trade, they had at first settled in the 
colony at Spitalfields, As years wore on, however, 
M. Dupuy, by his business qualifications, and notwith- 
standing difficulties, had attained a certain amount 
of prosperity and means; and as Madame’s health 
showed symptoms of failing, he withdrew from greater 
interest in business than what was implied in his 
braving the dangers of the road, and the gentlemen 
of the road, in periodical coach journeys—quarterly 
or more frequently as necessity demanded—between 
London and Norwich. The family settled in the 
quiet village of Sedge Pond, which presented at first 
sight to tired, battered wayfarers like them as secure 
a place of rest and shelter as deceitful appearances 
could offer. 

Therethe Dupuys had dwelt from spring to summer in 
complete isolation and seclusion, the sole interlude and 
incident in their life being Monsieur’s departures and 
returns, and the exciting risks by flood and field, from 
storms, overturns, and horse-pistols of which His 
Majesty’s highway then presented a bountiful sup- 
ply. But Grand’mére was kept active by other im- 
pulses, for notwithstandiug all her experience, she was 
unable to regard Christianity—even Reformed Chris- 
tianity, with its half-healed wounds and rankling 
wrongs—as a religion requiring one to retire, like an 
Englishman, into one’s castle, raising the drawbridge 
and letting fall the portcullis. She did not under- 
stand that to live in peace with all men was only to 
be attained by living apart from all men—‘‘ neither 
making nor meddling in their concerns.” Therefore 
Grand’mére instinctively tried the innocent wiles of 
her own pleasant land ; and from her sacred, sunny, 
hoary height of fourscore years she looked down 
full of hope, and was piteous only when the wiles 
failed. 

The Dupuys, not merely exiles, but withdrawn even 
from their fellow exiles, were thus thrown in upon 





mére, Monsieur’s mother; and Priscilla, or Priscille, 
or Prie, as the French tongues variously named a 
clubfooted, taciturn, elderly English maid-servant 
attached to their service. The family was from 
Languedoc, which had been the very heart of the great 
heretical movement from the days of Richard of the 
Lion Heart. The people of that province have some 


of the liveliness of their Gascon neighbours, but it is | 


crossed by Italian moodiness aud passion. 


The Dupuys had emigrated to England among the | 


crowds from Languedoc, Angoumois, Brittany, Picardy, 


Alsace, Champagne, Auvergne, and Provence, where | 
some of the hereditary nobility still bore on their shields | 


the emblematic torches and stars of the Albigenses. 


They had been forced to escape with their lives owing | 


to the long-continued consequences of the revoca- 


tion of the edict of Nantes. They suffered under | 


political disabilities ; their church services, and even | 
their marriages were illegal. Their pains and penal- 


themselves with the force of their national, sectarian 
| peculiarities left intact; but they preserved their 
| individual distinctions so well that they bore no great 
| family likeness. The crisis, it is true, had worked 

powerfully on all the materials, but the materials were 

widely and permanently affected by sex, age, and 
| personal history. The result was that they presented 
| such warp and woof of good and evil as French 
| Huguenots, English Puritans, and Scotch Covenanters 
supply each in turn to the dispassionate and candid 
observer. Monsieur was a Huguenot in name and 
politics, just as Praise-God Barebones was a Puritan, 
or Erskine of Grange a Calvinist; he was on that ac- 
| count the more tenacious in retaining the little he 
had left to make up for the much he had lost. He was a 
| zealous, energetic, influential member of that foreign 
society which has only within late years been broadly 
recognised as a moving-spring and leaven in English 
annals, and justly recorded as such. But even in 
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those days it found some manly, generous defenders, | in-law asa daughter than she was to her husband as 


and certain acts and clauses of acts were wisely and 
liberally passed in the British Parliament for its protec- 
tion. But the defence was so ineffectuai, and so weakly 
were the protective clauses put in force, that false 
prophets and revolutionists were taken as the expo- 
nents and representatives of the refugees, and to pay 
them back in fit coin they were caricatured and 
villified even by William Hogarth, who was genile 
to the Methodists. But there were more sub- 
stantial outrages, too. Silk-mills, like that of Derby, 
were set on fire, and the sluices of great Yorkshire 
wears undermined. It was an ordinary occurrence 
for foreign workmen to be felled with bludgeons ; and 
households, such as the Dupuys, were like small 
colonies of ants in an empire of hornets. 

Such a society had to fight hard for its existence, 
and had to be united by all ties, whether kindred 
or selfish. The men who formed and cemented it, 
were certainly men of tact and vigour; and they have 


left proof of this in the great French names which | 


figure in England’s story in the succeeding generations. 

But Monsieur Dupuy suffered the blight which the 
faith of many men, especially Frenchmen, who are far 
more speculative than emotional, suffers on the dissipa- 
tion of early illusions and prejudices, Coming out of 
a concentrated, narrowing atmosphere, where the views 
of life were exaggerated and spasmodic, and having his 
eyes opened to the falseness of many of the lights seen 
through the highly coloured, distorted medium, and to 
the retaliating aggression and intolerance of some of the 
most cherished dogmas, he gave way to the reactionary 
feeling which has been ever only too plentiful among 
such a society. Monsieur was a good Huguenot in 
so far as he remained stanchly, consistently mindful 
of his own wrongs as a Frenchman, and was sternly 
opposed to the Roman Catholic Church. But he 
went no farther than this, and was in every other 
sense unmistakeably, undisguisedly, a man of the 
world. Madame, his wife, who thought differently, 
never ceased, openly and pointedly, to bemoan his 
declensiou, and to sit in judgment on it with mingled 
gloom and asperity ; and though he was too much of 
a bourgeois gentleman and French husband to snap 
his fingers, he certainly did shrug his shoulders at 
her. Graud’mére, with her great, sweet charity, made 
allowance for his difficulties, temptations, and dangers, 
and bore with him, believed in him, and hoped in 
him. And the best thing in Monsieur was his con- 
duct to his mother. He was a provoking, jibing 








a wife; while as a mother herself she’ exacted un- 
qualified obedience, and was careful and anxious, but 
not fond. She had been upwards of twenty years in 
England, which had served her so far as a havex of 
refuge and an adopted country, but she had not dis- 
covered a single merit in it! She had been six months 
at Sedge Pond without crossing her door-step, except 
to attend the English church-service, the only service 
within her reach—the Lutheran form of which she not 
only deeply lamented over, but bitterly resented. She 
took no interest in anything in the wide world beyond 
her own family, her fellow-exiles, her church, and her 
country—the latter of which she had left to lying 
prophets and the destroyer. She discoursed con- 
tinually on one or other of these subjects, dwelling 
particularly on the trials and persecutions of Huguenot 
history, uutil they seemed to shadow with a black pall 
all that grew and flourished, smiled and rejoiced on the 
face of the earth, and until her talk was like a passionate 
protest against the government of the great God and 
Father of all, whom she feared and only feared. When 
she spoke of her church and her country, she did not 
dwell as Grand’mére did on fruits ripened under the 
sharp frost of pain and anguish. She did not dilate 
with delight on gallant endurance, on love stronger 
than death, on patience, charity, purity, or heavenly- 
mindedness ; she never credited or reported the re- 
morse and ruth, the pity, the kindness, the generous 
pleading in the formidable face of hostile despotism of 
those, who, like the Prince of Shechem, were more 
noble than all the house of their fathers. It was not 
of the Christian chivalry of Agrippa d’Aubigné in many 
a siege and battle-field, nor of the Christian loyalty of 
Madame de la Force, that she waxed eloquent. Not 
of the noble half-mad prophetess Marie Villiers; not of 
the common ground on which a Bossuet might meet 
a Claude, or a Fenelon in his archiepiscopal chair 
a Paul Rabaud in the desert, did she speak. 
It was of men hung by the thumbs till the blood 
spurted from underneath their nails, of women 
frightened into fits by hideous spectacles, of drums 
beaten night and day to deprive the wretched of 
the last human resource—the oblivion of sleep ; 


| it was of desecrated temples and their dismal desola- 


husband, an indifferent, careless father, but he was | 
| a lad, a young Hannibal, she might have been tempted 


Grand’mére’s stay and support in all duty and honour ; 


nay, he was more ; the sallow, periwigged man of fifty | 


was as deferential and as tender in his tone to the 
grandmother of the family as when she was the house- 
mistress, and he a chubby boy at her apron-string. 
Madame Dupuy could not be called an unhappy 
woman, for she. was one of those who luxuriate in 
their woes ; but hers was not a nature calculated to 
make others happy. She was a woman of the closet, 
with the faults of the closet opposed to the sins of the 
world. She was sincere, constant, virtuous, and pious 
in her own way, but then that was quite a French way. 
She was more respectful and submissive to her mother- 


tion, of the galleys, the hurdle, and the hangman, that 
she incessantly clamoured. 

No wonder then that Yolande Dupuy, with her 
mental appetite fed on such a diet, should grow up 
sad, sombre, and scornful, with a perplexed, scared 
look in midst of her youth and beauty. Had she been 


to swear some deadly heathen oath that she would live 
to be avenged on the foes whom Christ tells us to for- 
give as we hope to be forgiven. Without Grand’mére, 
there is no saying how ungirl-like Yolande might 
have been. She would certainly have been more ab- 


| sorbed in the centuries-long injuries of her sect and 


race; more chilled by the dank, cold atmosphere of 
prisons and tombs ; more unsusceptible to those sweet, 
balmy influences and bountiful consolations of God in 
nature and humanity, which cail upon all men, how- 
ever tried and however down trodden, not simply to 
stifle their sobs and hide their wounds with the hero- 
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ism of the ancient stoic, but to take heart, look up 
and resume their march, in the confidence of free 
born sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, a 
knowing that their redemption draweth nigh. For 
Yolande had no relief derived from the robust, 
cheery presence of such a privileged, hearty, con- 
fidential family servant as a French Fifine or 
Solaire might have been. Priscille, though she 
had taken Yolande as a new-born child into her arms, 
and was inseparably identified and bound.up with the 
family, was yet by temper, infirmity, and circum- 
stance, graver, more reserved and taciturn, than any 
austere Huguenot born and bred. She was.a gruff 
woman with a temper, whose humour was so dry 
that, like old wine, it required an old and disciplined 
palate to appreciate it ; and indeed, it was true that 
old Grand’mére would nod and shake her neat, trim old 
sides at Priscille’s brevity and unpremeditated strokes 
of sarcasm. 

Grand’mére was the sole sunbeam in the family. 
She was a living disproval of any notion which 
might have existed that it was tribulation in itself 
which had rendered the family so still and severe. 
She had suffered more tribulation than any of 
them—than all of them put together—for she had 
lived nearer the darkest, most cruel days of blood and 
fire. Grand’mére had seen Huguenots, whose only 
crime had been attending a religious meeting of their 
own persuasion, walking behind a troop of infantry, 
collars of iron round their necks, and heavy chains 
linking them four to four and six to six, and yet 
daring to bare their brave heads and sing one of 
Clement Marot’s psalms :— 


‘* Jamais ne cesserai 
De magnifier le Seigneur.” 


Ay, her own elder brother, Blaise, had been one of 
the men who with cramped limbs, swollen by the 
weight of their fetters and the damp straw on which 
they had lain the previous night, dragged themselves 
along, singing triumphantly as they went on their way 
to wanton insult, wasting sickness, and an early deli- 
verance by death. And not only this—Grand’mére’s 
husband not being a Reformed pastor who was allowed | 
the favour of taking on himself without molestation 
the execution of his sentence of perpetual banishment, 
had been caught in the act of escaping from the 
country which condemned and abhorred him, and 
had to work as a slave, fastened to a bench, under | 
the almost tropical sun of Marseilles, where he had | 
been flogged and _bastinadoed for three endless years. 
On obtaining his release, through a singular act of cle- 
mency, he returned to his home a bloodless skeleton, | 
a harmless, light-brained, mazed man, paralysed not | 
in body but in heart. 

Yet Grand’mére could laugh and sing now. It was 
not from French levity, but because, in her day, she 
could **‘ cry with the best.” These tremendous crosses 
and tortures had not been without their blessed light 
and their balm—not without their crushed fragrance of 
meekness, their lofty consciousness of rectitude, their 
solemn tender consolation of walking in the very foot- 
steps of prophets, apostles, martyrs, and even of the 
great Master himself; else whence the force of the 





‘Blessed are ye when all men shall revile you and 
persecute you?” But it is not so much in the actual 
endurance as in the after-thought of great tribulation 
that flesh and blood cry out, nature revolts, and all 
the smaller, meaner passions come out to coil and 
spring like a brood of snakes on their prey. To 
Grand’mére these old sorrows were far away on the 
dim and distant horizon, divided from her by more 
than one life-time. Grand’mére was on those hills of 
Beulah near to the land where there is nothing to 
hurt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain. 

Thus the Huguenot household abode in the grey 
solid little Shottery Cottage with its square casements 
and hood-like porch. They were distinct and peculiar 
as any Jewish household, while the old village of 
Sedge Pond lay couchant in the attitude and temper 
of a sluttish, drowsy mastiff. Passers-by could see 
through the cottage casements, ajar or wide open in 
summer, into the house ; and through the glass-door 
or the wicket into the garden which occupied a 
corner of the castle-park, with its terraces, its 
pleached arbour, and its grotesque monster or two 
in box or yew. But what most attracted the eye of 
the villagers was the pond, which they declared was 
kept for, and stored with frogs, or the rapid growth 
of strange herbs and vegetables—chicory, endive, 
brilliant scarlet beans, which were regarded as being 
equally uncanny and unfamiliar. And then, too, 
fizures were often to be seen moving among the 
flowers or seated in the rooms. Eyes were per- 
haps apathetic in peering at first, but there was no 
want of strength of disparagement in the owners 
when once they looked, and stared at Monsieur, 
more flabby than lean-fleshed, and not very remark- 
able in his rusty brown suit, plain cravat, knee- 
breeches, and square shoes with square buckles, 
Yet though he was more conformable in gait and 
garment to English fashions than his womenkind, he 
would seem odd enough to these stupid eyes as he 
led Grand’mére by the tips of the fingers to her seat 
at table, or from the pleached arbour to her room. 
Well was it that these villagers saw not all his graces 
of deportment, for he would stand many minutes at 
the back of her chair as courtly and iasinuating as 
if he had been a prince and she a princess, he a 
young lover and she his mistress, Then the rest of 
the family made up a curious picture : Madame Dupuy 
in the perpetual mourning which the later Huguenot 
women assumed, sat precise and cheerless, with more 
wrinkles and furrows in her narrow forehead than con- 
tracted Grand’mére’s broad fair one, and her grizzled 
hair as if in mourning, too, like the rest of her attire ; 
while Yolande, in dress, was a facsimile of her grand- 
mother, although the two models were so very different 
—the one so old, small, fair, sweet, and bright, the 
other so young, tall, and grey-toned in contraiiction to 
the firmer, fuller outlines. There was indeed a 
flavour of tartness about the picture, and a permanent 
Rembrandtish gloom which was not without its mys- 
tery and its charm. 

The public rooms of the cottage were not divided 
into better and worse parlours, as in other English 
cottages and middle-class or small gentry’s houses of 
the time, but into the man’s room and the women’s 
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room. The man’s room was half-study, half-business 
room, crowded and cumbered with heavy chests and 
boxes. A black cabinet, with numerous shallow 
drawers and doors quaintly carved with scenes from 
the life of King Solomon, stood in one corner, and 
escritoires, suggesting a lingering grasp of trade, and 
hinting of reverential preservation of family and party 
records and relics, in the other. The only visitors 
who had yet appeared at Sedge Pond were received 
by Monsieur before they were met and entertained by 
the general family, and that with a hospitality staid 
and subdued, but striking in its ungrudgingness, for 
it was the only outlay which the strangers, econo- 
mical to penuriousness in English eyes, did not 
grudge and stint themselves in. The visitors were emi- 
grants like themselves, more or less fresh from France 
or worn into foreign grooves, There were agents of 
emigrants too, and with them occasionally came Eng- 
lishmen, so allied to them in business as to have got over 
the salient points on which they and the emigrants stood 
aloof from each other. Sometimes, also, there would be 
a sprinkling of other foreigners—sputtering Swiss, 
bland Italians, and phlegmatic Dutch, as they passed 
to and from Norwich and London, in the interests of 
the newly-established or renovated silk manufactures 
which were carried on in small, dingy, and most in- 
convenient manufactories, where the looms, still waiting 
for Jacquard, were so complicated and so little adapted 
to the human shape and movements that the canuts 
of Lyons, who had worked at them for generations, 
were notoriously a crippled, dwarfed, and diseased 
class, After all, it was an odd shaping of circum- 
stances which made a remote, thoroughly insular vil- 
lage, not even on any of the great roads, become a 
chosen meeting-place and rendezvous of those who, to 
nine-tenths of even enlightened Englishmen, figured, 
not without reason, as very suspicious characters. 

The women’s room had its elaborate, monotonous, 
time-consuming work—carpet work, embroidery, and 
fine lace-weaving, which Madame Dupuy did not dis- 
approve of, but considered a necessary element of 
strict discipline, and praiseworthy in itself, however 
objectionable in its results, The room had no harpsi- 
chord, nor hint of diversion, nor suggestion of occu- 
pation beyond books of recipes and accounts. There 


were one or two treasured brown volumes of famous | 


treatises and discourses by Reformed pastors, a work 
of Jean Calvin himself, and a volume for which, in its 





women, and this rendered the women’s room barer, 
more rigidly matter of fact. Grand’mére’s own room, 
in spite of its great linen bed and curtained doors, 
was perfectly simple, as became a Huguenot apart- 
ment, but she had her jardiniere in the window, in 
which she grew spiked lavender and African mari- 
golds, just like those the women of Languedoc stick in 
their black hair behind their ears; and she would 
catch herself calling to Yolande to shut the casement 
on a chill day, for fear of the cutting mistral. Yes, 
here, where the old woman who had suffered so much 
in the long past was to be met peculiarly, there were 
to be found grace, fancy, dignity, and a kind of refined 
bravery. 

In the women’s room the family, the members of 
which did not meet for breakfast, but supped their 
messes of soup stepping out of bed or walking 
about the house, met for the noon dinner, which 
was composed largely of vegetables and such fruit 
as Sedge Pond yielded—a diet before which, as 
opposed to corned beef and Stock-fish, it was quite 
true, as Grand’mére had boasted, that-scurvy and 
leprosy disappeared. There they ate their equally 
temperate supper, not drinking anything so strong 
and substantial as home-brewed ale, or so spicy as 
elder-flower wine, but unutterably mawkish and insipid 
milks and waters of their own compounding, and, in 
rarer instances, when they had visitors, their vinegar 
wine. Monsieur pondered, wrote, and calculated, 
and waited on the mail twice a week, just as busily 
and assiduously as if he were still the head of a firm. 
And sometimes he would stroll alone on the terraces 
or about the country roads, or shoot small birds with 
a fowling-piece, causing a lively struggle in Grand’- 
mére’s mind between regret for the fate of the birds 
and gratification at her son’s diversion. The women 
worked everlastingly, keeping time to Madame’s lamen- 
tations, or Grand’mére’s praises and thanksgivings and 
sparkling range of observation and anecdote. There 
was no smoking, drinking, dicing, or card-playing ; very 
little even of the feasting which then went on else- 
where throughout England among all classes, from 
ministers of state down to plough-boys. Indeed the 
prejudiced people of Sedge Pond esteemed this very 
sobriety as an important tittle of evidence against 
the offenders, and often discussed it in one or other of 


| the great rooms of the ale-house as an unmistakeable 


simplicity and purity, they had sacriticed, and well | 


sacriticed, country and people, credit, comfort, out- 
ward peace. Grand’mére’s passion for birds and 


flowers, and indeed all living things, was less arti- | 


ficially indulged than was common with her country- 


proof that the French family were guilty of far worse 
practices. 

*¢ A cannot and a wunnot drink like my neebours, 
because when ale’s in wit’s out, and a cannot afford 
to miss wit for my gunpowder plots ;” so they would 
represent them as saying. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 
I—ROMAN SOLDIERS. 


Every part of Holy Scripture has its own distinc- 
tive imagery : and through the medium of this imagery 
its instruction is often conveyed. Thus, when we 
read the prophecies of Amos, ‘* who was among the 
herdmen of Tekoa,”—hiwself a ‘“‘herdman” in a wild 
and pastoral district,—the images are such as these : 
the fat ‘‘kine of Bashan, which say unto their mas- 
ters, Bring and let us drink ;” ‘‘the lion roaring in 
the forest ;” **the seven stars of Orion, before the 
shadow of death is turned into the morning ;” ‘‘ the 
basket of summer fruit;” ‘‘the grasshoppers in the 
shooting up of the latter growth.” Unless we rightly 


apprehend the circumstances, the scenery, and the pur- | 


suits, in connection with which it was God’s will that 
his prophet should speak, we cannot fully understand 
the meaning of his words; and so far, to us, their 
force and instructiveness is diminished. 

The imagery of the book of Amos is an emphatic 
and strongly marked instance of a principle which is 
applicable, in various degrees, to all parts of the Bible. 
The life of Joseph, the life of Moses, the life of Ruth, 
the life of Elijah, all have their appropriate atmo- 
sphere and colouring; and if we look at them without 
reference to these, they fade away into something 
abstract and dead. And so it is with the New Testa- 
ment. But here, though the principle is the same, 
we feel that we are brought into a new world, and 
that the principle must be applied to very different 
details, Every part of the Old Testament has an 
oriental complexion. We illustrate it by referring to 
what travellers tell us of the tents of the Bedouin 
Arabs, of the courts of Eastern princes, of caravans 
and camelsand palm trees, And so it is, no doubt, to 
some extent, in the case of the New Testament. But 
still, on the whole, in passing from one to the other, we 
are conscious that a change has come over the scene, 
and that God has begun to speak to us now through a 
different kind of imagery. We find ourselves brought in 
contact with circumstances far more nearly resembling 
those which surround us in modern-life. We are in fact, 
when the New Testament is our study, on the borders 
or in the heart of Greek civilization, and we are always 
in the midst of the Roman Empire. It is no more 
possible fully to understand what the Apostles say to us, 
than what the Prophets say to us, if we dissever their 
words from the circumstances of their lives, The meta- 
phors they use are drawn (as indeed they must have 
been drawn, to be intelligible at all) from the things 
which were around them. My endeavour will be, in 
four papers, to illustrate certain groups of images which 
are common in one part of the New Testament, and, in 
the present paper, while keeping in view especially one 
very conspicuous passage in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, to elucidate the military metaphors of St. Paul. 

It seldom occurs to us to consider how large a por- 
tion of his time St. Paul spent in the close proximity 
of soldiers. He lived under the shadow of the greatest 
military monarchy which the world has seen. Eng- 
lishmen are less able than others to realise all that is 





implied in this simple fact: hence they are startled 
into the impression of novelty, when they first travel 
in France or Austria, and see troops filing through 
the streets of every city, and large barracks in every 
country town. But such sights were no novelty to 
St. Paul. No doubt they were more frequent and 
conspicuous in some parts of the Empire than others. 
In Philippi, for instance, in Troas and Antioch in 
Pisidia, which were Roman Colonies, we may well 
believe that the warlike symbols of Rome were more 
prominent than in other cities which he visited : and 
the state of Syria, which was a very uneasy province, 
and was held by a standing army of 60,000 men, 
was very different from that of Achaia or Bithynia, 
which were comparatively quiet and settled districts. 
But, wherever he resided, military uniforms and mili- 
tary quarters were familiar objects ; wherever he tra- 
velled, he was liable to meet troops on their march 
from one province to another, or in the pursuit of 
banditti, or acting as an escort of prisoners. 

But we are not left to this general kind of illustra- 
tion. We are well acquainted with several incidents 
of his life, which connected him, in a manner pecu- 
liarly intimate, with Roman soldiers, and their officers, 
and their armour. It is enough to make a simple 
reference to his arrest in the court of the Temple, 
when the commandant of the garrison of Antonia, 
with some of his subalterns and a body of troops, ran 
down and took him into custody,—then to the time 
which the Apostle spent in the barracks within An- 
tonia, and to the events which took place there,— 
then to his night journey to Antipatris, under the 
charge of a guard almost as numerous as half an 
English regiment, besides a squadron of dragoons,— 
then to his captivity of two years at Cesarea, the centre 
of the provincial military government, where he was 
probably chained by the hand to a soldier,—then to 
his adventurous voyage, when an officer of a distin- 
guished corps was his close companion, and when the 
swords of the soldiers under his command, which had 
cut the fastenings of the boat, were only just pre- 
vented from taking the Apostle’s life and the lives of 
his fellow-prisoners,—then to the delivering up of the 
prisoners to the commander of the Preetorian Guards, 
after which, though Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself, yet it was not without ‘‘a soldier who kept 
him,”—and lastly, to the facts hinted at in passages of 
the Epistles written at Rome, as when he says, in 
affixing his autograph to the Colossian letter, ‘‘ the 
salutation by the hand of me Paul,” and then, feeling 
the chain clank on his wrist as he writes, he adds, 
‘© remember my chains,”—or, in the Ephesian letter, 
when he describes himself as ‘‘an ambassadorin bonds,” 
—an ambassador of the free Gospel, fastened to a 
soldier ;—it is enough to enumerate these things in 
order to see how natural it is that St. Paul should 
speak to us in military metaphors, nay, how unnatural 
it would be (if I may say so with reverence) were no 
such metaphors to be found in his writings. 
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Our best mode of approaching the direct illustra- 
tion of our selected context is first to notice some of 
those other texts where imagery of the same kind is 
more lightly touched by St. Paul, and so to rise by 
successive steps to the passage in which the Christian 
warrior is set before us in the full panoply of God. 
Then it will not be irrelevant, if we turn in conclusion 


source are employed by the Apostle, less obviously 
but not less forcibly. 


chapter of Romins.* That Epistle was written at 
Corinth, which, both as the seat of local government, 
and because of its critical position on a strait between 
two seas, must have been garrisoned by a strong 
military force. The image which always rises before 


St. Paul—after a day spent in hard work, partly in 
tent-making and partly in preaching and in visitation 
among his converts—writing far through the night to 
the Christians at Rome, and just at daybreak, when 


last sounds of debauched revellers in the street fall 
upon his ears,—expressing himself in the now familiar 
words : ‘* The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; 


let us put on the armour of light ; let us walk honestly, 
as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness.” 

As to the phrase “‘ armour of light,” it is evidently 
equivalent to the phrase ‘‘ armour of righteousness,” 


the contest against spiritual foes. But in the passage 
where this last expression occurs, the idea is more fully 
developed than in the former case. Here it is ‘‘ the 
armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left.” We have not simply armour in the abstract, as 
in the other instance, but armour specifically described 


himself, and his own attitude in reference to the 
resistance he had met with at Corinth in the progress 
of his apostolic work. This is not the only occasion 
in this severe epistle (as we shall see afterwards) where 
he uses military language in describing his own posi- 
tion in reterence to the enemies of the truth. 

We reach something still more definite and specific, 
when we come to the fifth chapter of the first letter to 
the Thessalonians.$ ‘‘ We are not of the night... 
therefore let us not sleep... They that be drunken, 
are drunken in the night... Let us, who are of the 
day, be sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and 


chief remarks to be made here, I think, are that this 
Epistle was written from Corinth, like that to the 


text is very similar to that which has been quoted 


tains many more details than that just adduced from 
the second Corinthian Epistle, yet it is entirely limited 





* Rom. xiii. 11—13. t 2 Cor. vi. 7. 
$1 Thess. v. 5—8. 
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to some other passages, where similes from the same | 


The first of these passages is in the thirteenth | 


my mind when I read the passage, is this. I fancy | 


the sentinels are changing guard, and the morning light | 
glances on their armour—while at the same time the | 


let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and | 


which he uses elsewhere,t—. ¢., spiritual armour for | 


as of two kinds—‘‘ on the right hand and on the left,” 
i. €., Offensive and defensive, represented generally by | 
the sword and the shield, St. Paul is here describing | 


love ; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation.” The | 


Romans, but on a previous visit ; that the whole con- | 


from the Romans, and that while this passage con- | 


to defensive armour. As to any observations on two | 


| pieces of armour that are specified —“‘ the breastplate 
| of faith and love,” and the ‘‘ helmet of salvation,” — 

these belong more properly to our discussion of the 
| allegory in the sixth of Ephesians,* which claims 
from us now a more direct consideration. . 

Enough has been quoted already to prove that the 
| use of military metaphor is a familiar thing to St. 
Paul. And in the passages hitherto adduced these 
| metaphors have one general type, which is quite in 
harmony with the longer extract before us. In ex- 
aminuing its different parts, I should wish to be guided 
by the reverent belief that each word has a meaning, — 
that each word is the best that could be used,—and, at 
the same time, I should wish to be on my guard 
against that pedantry of interpretation which tortures 
the Bible into meanings which it was never intended 
to bear, and which, in this case, would deprive the 
Apostle’s imagery of all its freshness and elasticity. 

I have called the passage an allegory. But it can- 
not strictly be described by that term. It is an alle- 
gory with a running explanation. In a strict allegory, 
the key of interpretation is to be derived from the 
context, or from the circumstances, or from analogy. 
But here the image and the interpretation are given 
side by side. We ‘‘ wrestle” or engaye in close con- 
flict, but ‘‘not with flesh and blood,” #.e. (as we see 
from a passage where the same phrase is used in 
Galatians), not with man, but with spiritual foes, We 
| wear “armour,” but it is the armour of light, the 
armour of righteousness, the panoply of God. We 
carry a shield,” but it is the shield of faith, We 
wield a ‘*sword,” but it is the sword of the Spirit. 
| This is St. Paul’s manner. He explains his metaphors 
| as he proceeds, We have, therefore, no need to waste 
| our time in discussing the principles of the interpre- 
| tation of allegory, We may begin at once to go in order 
| through the clauses of which the passage is composed. 
| One of the first thoughts which occur to us in look- 
ing at the introductory words is this—that the armour 
is of no use to us unless we put it on. We are not 
to be passive in the matter. The opening words give 
a positive injunction : and the only way to obey the 
injunction is to put on the armour, and to wear it and 
use it. Another obvious thought relates to the 
perilous condition of those who are destitute of this 
armour. Without it we are utterly defenceless, And 
it is no light matter to be defenceless in the presence 
of a foe, who is not only hostile, but accomplished in 
stratagem, and who commands an army such as that 
which is described in the verses before us. There is a 
story of a Spartan soldier, who went into battle with- 
out his armour, and who was fined by the Senate, 
though he had been victorious. This anecdote sup- 
plies a very useful admonition to the Christian soldier, 

One word in this introductory portion is unfortu- 
nately translated in the Authorised Version, ‘The 
phrase, ‘‘ having done all,” is by no means, in my 
opinion, an adequate rendering. of the Greek. The 
marginal translation, ‘‘having overcome,” is more 
correct. The original denotes that we are to beat 
down all opposition, and having done this, to ‘‘ stand,” 
to hold our ground. And this word “ stand,” which 
| occurs once and again, sets before us the true nature of 
\> * Eph. vi. 10—17. 
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the Christian’s conflict. We have a defensive military | 
position to hold for God, and we must hold it. 1tisno 
light skirmish, which .might be half an amusement to 
those who enjoy a fray : but it is a serious and mo- 
mentous struggle to hold the field where we are posted, 
like the struggle of those who fought at Inkermann. 

I find in' two of Chrysostom’s sermons on this 
chapter some reniarks on these introductory verses, so | 
good and forcible, that I think they deserve to be | 
quoted. With reference to the wiles of the Devil, he 
expresses himself as follows : ‘‘The Apostle saith not 
against the fighting, nor against the hostilities, but | 
against the wiles. This enemy is at war with us, not 
simply, not openly, but by wiles : i.¢., he tries to de- | 
ceive us and to take us by artifice. . He never proposes 
to us sins in their proper colours. Thus he does not speak | 
of idolatry, but he sets it off in another dress, making 
his discourse plausible and employing disguises,” In 
reference to the expression just alluded to, ‘‘ having 
subdued all,” he adds :—‘‘ That is, having subdued 
our passions and vile lusts, and all things else that 
trouble us. The Apostle speaks not merely of doing 
the deed, but of completing it, so as not only to slay, 
but to stand after we have slain ; for many who have 
gained this victory have failed again. Having sub- | 
dued all, saith he, not, having subdued one and not 
another ; for.even after the victory we must stand. 
An enemy may be struck, but things that are struck 
revive again.” And once more, in reference to the 
word. ‘*stand,” Chrysostom says: ‘ The very first | 
feature in tactics is to know how to stand well ; and 
many things will depend upon that. In the case of 
mere athletic exercises, the word of command which 
the trainer gives before anything else, is this, to stand 
firm. Much more will it be the first thing in military | 
matters. The man who, in a true sense, stands, is | 
upright ; he stands not in a lazy attitude, not leaning 
upon anything. The luxurious man does not stand 
upright but stoops, so does the lewd man, so does the 
lover of money.” 

This is enough concerning the attitude and posture 
of the Christian warrior. We come now to the 
armour itself which he wears. As described to us 
here, we observe that it consists of six pieces. A few | 
words may be devoted to each of them. But first let 
us bear in mind how much reality and life is commu- 
nicated to the description, when we recollect where 
St. Paul was when he wrote it. He was in the midst of | 
the Pretorian Guards, the élite of the Roman army, a | 
body of men raised far more conspicuously above the 
legions than our Guards, or even the French Imperial | 
Guard, are above the regiments of the line. But not 
only was he in the midst of them, seeing them con- | 
tinually, and hearing daily all the sounds of barrack 
life, but he was fastened to one of these guardsmen | 
while he dictated the letter, and he felt the chain on 
his wrist while he affixed his signature. 

First in order of enumeration we have the BELT— 
** having your loins girt about with truth.” By this 
we are not to understand a loose sword-belt, like that 
which our own officers wear, nor any ornamented girdle, 
but a very strong girding apparatus, made of leather, | 
and covered with metal plates, and fastened firmly | 
round the loins, The appearance and use of it are best 


| the prophet from whom he quotes. 


seen in ancient statues in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. It was the first part of the armour which 
the soldier would put on, and it was of essential use 
to him for the purposes of safety, and especially for 
the sake of standing firmly. It was to the Roman 
soldier exactly what Truth is to the soldier of Christ. 
Of Christ himself it is said in the prophecy that, 
“righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness (the word is truth in the Septuagint) 


_ the girdle of his reins.” * 


The BREASTPLATE is next to be considered. It is 
described as the ‘‘ breastplate of righteousness.” A 
question might be raised here as to the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ righteousness,” whether it denotes the justifi- 
cation which belongs to the believer by virtue of his 
union with Christ, or refers to that rectitude of character 
which cannot be wanting in a true Christian. I feel 


| little doubt that the latter is the true meaning of St. 


Paul; and this, for two or three reasons. In the 
first place, justification would seem to belong more 
naturally to the ‘‘ shield of faith,” which is mentioned 
below : but, again, it appears to me that all the parts 
of defensive armour mentioned here designate graces 
of Christian character. Moreover, in the shorter 
allegory of the first Thessalonian letter, the breastplate 
is described as made up of faith and love,” a per- 
fect account of that principle in a Christian which 
leads him to feel rightly, to think rightly, and to act 


| rightly ; but hardly such a definition as we should 


expect of a sinner’s state of pardon and acceptance 
with God. But there is another reason which, to my 
mind, is almost decisive. St. Paul is here again using 
Greek words from the Old Testament (and it is im- 


| portant to observe this: for there is seldom any long 


passage in St. Paul’s writings without some quotation 
from the Septuagint), and there we find it said of the 
Lord himself that ‘‘He put on righteousness as a 
breastplate, and an helmet of salvation on his head.” + 
The incongruity is obvious on the former interpreta- 
tion : “It is God that justifieth.” 

This reference to Isaiah leads me to break the order 
of St. Paul’s words, and to take ‘‘the helmet of sal- 


| vation ” next after the ‘breastplate of righteousness ;” 


for they are coupled together in the same clatise by 
Clearly we might 
have some difficulty here in assigning a precise mean- 


| ing to the Christian’s helmet, were it not that the 


Apostle himself comes to our assistance ; for he says to 


| the Thessalonians, that it is ‘the hope of salvation” 
| which we are to take for a HELMET. 


I conceive then 
that we are to see here a representation of that cheerful 


| and courageous hope, which is 30 important an element 


in the Christian’s warfare, and so bright an ornament and 
crowning point to all the other graces of his character. 

The helmet is perhaps the brightest and most con- 
spicuous part of a soldier’s equipment ; but there are 
other parts, less showy, but not less essential. A 


| soldier badly shod can never last well through a 


campaign. Many of us have a vivid remembrance of 
what we read in the newspapers concerning some pas- 
sages of the Crimean war. St. Paul does not leave 
his description of the Christian warrior incomplete in 





® Isaiah xi. 5. ¢ Isaiah lix. 17. 
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this respect. ‘ Have your FEET SHOD,” he says, 
“with the preparation (or, with the prompt ready 
movement) of the Gospel of peace.” It is needless to 
enter here into any details concerning the military 
equipment of the feet, which enabled the Roman 
armies to march to the conquest of the world. But 
we should observe the holy irony with which St. Paul 
gives an unexpected turn to his mention of this part 
of the Christian armour. The Roman soldiers were 
all on the alert to obey orders, to carry into all 
nations the miseries of War. 
to be shown by us in obedience to our Captain ; and 
no slipshod indolence ought to make us slow in moving 
on this blessed errand of Peace, 


The like alacrity ought | 


The words in which the Authorised Version intro- | 


duces the SHIELD are again (I conceive) inadequate, 
or at least obscure. ‘* Above all,” conveys the im- 
pression of ‘‘ especially,” as if the Apostle was now 
about to mention what is most important. And so 


perhaps ‘‘the shield of faith” is the most import- | 


ant of all the defences of the Christian soldier. But 
I think the Greek words mean simply ‘‘over all,” 
**on the outside of all.” The great Roman shield 
referred to here was very different from the small 
bucklers which: were used in some kinds of ancient 
warfare. Sculptured representations of it may be 
seen on Trajan’s Column. 
the whole body ; and whatever weak points there 
might be in other parts of the armour, this supplied 
their deficiencies, as faith comes to the rescue when 
all other graces are failing. True faith is invaluable 
and invulnerable. It is competent to quench even 
the ‘* fiery arrows ” of the Evil One. 
of the Christian conflict assumes all the animation of 
a siege ; and one of the best illustrations I am ac- 
quainted with of the words used by the Apuostle is in 
the history of one of the sieges of Rhodes, during 
which arrows charged with combustible materials were 
sent against the ships, and the very expression used 
here by St. Paul is used by Diodorus Siculus in de- 
scribing the defences used for quenching the fire. 

One part of the armour remains—the sworp—* the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God,”—i.c., 
the sword which the Spirit gives, and which is none 
other than God’s revealed truth. This is the one 
offensive weapon. We are not sanctioned in the use 
of any other : all the rest of our armour is defensive : 
and this is very instructive. Our conflict is not with 
man, but with sin. We have no angry passions of 
our own to gratify. Our duty is stedfastly to resist: 
and when we strike, we must strike only with the 
weapon which God puts into our hands. All this is 
made more emphatic, if we observe that one weapon 
—the most chara:teristic weapon of the Roman soldier 
—the great pilwm or pike, which Macaulay has intro- 
duced with strict truth into one of his ‘‘ Lays of 
Rome ”—this weapon is entirely omitted. Here the 
parallel is left incomplete. Can we doubt that this 
was done purposely ? The silence of Scripture has its 
meaning as well as its actual words. 

I abstain from further and closer practical comments. 
These would enter into the region of Christian expe- 
rience, and would belong to a treatise of a deeper 
kind. 


I will only now, through a few remaining | 


paragraphs, follow the same-thread of thought, whero 
it conducts us to one or two other places, in which 
(as I have said) military metaphors are employed, less 
obyiously at first sight, though not less forcibly, 

Some of these relate to the long operation of cam- 
paigning, rather than the mere putting on of armour. 
Thus, when Timotheus is admonished to ‘‘ endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus:Christ,” it'is added 
by the Apostle : ‘* No man that goeth on a campaign 
entangleth himself with the common affairs of life, 
that he may please him who hath chosen him to 
be a soldier.”* It is to be regretted that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ this life” should have found a place in the 
English Version, inasmuch as it mixes the metaphor 
with the thing intended, besides stating what is not 
true. For if one thing above all others belongs 
peculiarly to this life, it is War. This, however, 
does not hinder war, in the form of a prolonged cam- 
paign, from furnishing most apt illustrations of three 
things which are expected from the Christian,—patient 


_ endurance,—firm separation from those interests which 
| are not compatible with his main purpose,—and an 


It covered and protected | 


earnest desire to please his Commander. 

There is again a passage in the early part of the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians,t which involves no 
difficulty as to its general meaning, but great part of 
the vividness of which we lose by not noticing how 
imagery, drawn from the conduct of a campaign, runs 


| through the whole of the context. In the last passage 


| to a commander. 


the reference was to an individual soldier: here it is 
St. Paul is speaking in peremptory 


| language of his apostolic power and authority. The 


Here the image | 


military phraseology starts suddenly to view in the 
third verse,—‘* Though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh.” This is clear enough. But 
in what follows it is not always remarked that every 
phrase to the end of the sixth verse is appropriate to 
some part of a campaign, and drawn in fact from the 


| familiar experience of those terrible Roman wars which 
| were well remembered in every region through which 


the Apostle travelled. No one will question this as 
regards the words ‘‘ weapons,” and ** warfare.” But 
the ‘‘ strongholds” are the rock forts such as those 
which once bristled along the coast of his native Cili- 
cia, and of which he must often have heard, when his 
father told him how they were ‘‘ pulled down ” by the 
Romans in their war against the pirates. Those ‘‘ high 
things that exalt themselves ”—those high eminences 
of the pride of nature—occupied in force by hostile 
troops, —had been a familiar experience in many wars 
throughout Asia Minor, while one of the grandest of 
all was the Acropolis that towered over Corinth. But 
this is notall. Ancient warfare ended with the taking 
of prisoners, who were carried into some safe place 
(such as this very Acropolis) where obedience would be 
secure. So the Apostle speaks of ‘‘ bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought unto (or rather into) the obedience 
of Christ.” And then, further, if-in a country that had 
been conquered on the whole, rebellions were here and 
there to break out again, it was not the habit of the 
Romans to desist till complete subordination was estab- 
lished. So the Apostle holds himself in readiness to 





* 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4. + 2 Cor. x. 8—6. 
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*¢ revenge all disobedience,” even when on the whole 


(for this he will not doubt) the general ‘‘ obedience” | 


of the Corinthian church is *‘ fulfilled.” Here then are a 
series of phrases which describe the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a campaign, and the determined subjugation of 
the last symptom of rebellion. And who will say that 
we do not lose by failing to notice this character of 
the language ? Who will say that we do not gain by 
allowing it to have its natural and close association 
with what history tells of the course and the consoli- 
dation of Roman military conquest ? 

And more yet remains to be said concerning even 
this section of the subject. St. Paul pursues the pro- 
gress of the campaign till it reaches that which, in a 
Roman’s eyes, was the most glorious of all consumma- 
tions, the progress of the triumphal procession after 
final victory ; and he introduces God himself as the 
victor and the leader of the triumph. Twice we find this 
image expressed, with the technical and classical word 
which belongs to the subject: once when the great 
conquest effected through the death of Christ is the 
topic of the Apostle’s enthusiastic sentences,* and 
once when the progressive advance of the Gospel of 
Christ is represented in language strictly suitable to 
the long procession of conqueror and captives by the 
Sacred Way to the Capitol.t In the former case the 


words are brief and simple, which describe the ‘‘ open | 
display ” of the defeat of “principalities and powers.” | 


In the latter the description is prolonged and given | 
in detail, The doctrine preached by the Apostle ‘‘in | 





every place ” is compared to the fragrance which filled 
the streets from clouds of incense, while the fatal 
doom of the captives contrasted with the exulting joy 
of the citizens is an expressive image of the awful 
alternative which separates the hearers of the Gospel 
into ‘‘ them that are saved,” and ‘‘ them that are lost,” 

And still the whole subject of the military meta- 
phors of St. Paul is not exhausted. There are other 
passages where the same expressive imagery occurs : 
as when he tells us that ‘‘ without were fightings, 
within were fears,” a description of his own expe- 
rience which may well give encouragement to us :* or as 
when he speaks of the ‘‘law in our members waging 
war against the law of the mind and taking us cap- 
tive,” and perhaps our own experience is enough to 
make us aware that no metaphor would be more 
suitable to the case than one derived from the dread- 
ful realities of war :¢+ or as when he assures his most 
consistent converts that ‘‘ the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall garrison their hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.”{ It is a beautiful 
instance of holy irony, like that which we noticed 
before, when we saw that ‘*the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace” was an essential part of the “armour 
of God.” And the natural conclusion of these remarks 
is an allusion to the Great Resurrection, when *‘ the 
trumpet shall sound,” || aud every faithful Christian war- 
rior shall have his place in his own *‘ order” or ‘‘ divi- 
sion” of the vast Army of the Lord of Hosts. § 

J. S. Howson, 





AN UNPROFITABLE 


SUNDAY. 


BY A BUSINESS MAN. 


6‘ | THINK you should come with me to Rosemount, 
to see my old friend, Mrs. Tulloch.” 

These words were spoken by Mr. Overdale, who 
sits at the desk opposite to me. We had been taking 
breath for a moment, and I happened to say that [ 
should much like to spend the next Sunday in the 
country somewhere, as the weather was so fine. 

‘¢ Where is Rosemount ?” I asked. 

*‘ Why, it is a little hamlet—one can hardly call 
it a village—three or four miles to the south-east, an 
exceedingly pleasant spot among the hills. Out there 
one can almost fancy oneself transported to the days 
of the patriarchs, among the herds and the flocks; only, 
to be sure, thereare no tents. Instead there are many 
pretty villas, built on the slope of the hill. But I 
taust tell you that you need to be a little bit of a pe- 
destrian to go there, for there is no rail to it, and the 
omnibus does not run on Sunday. But the road is really 
beautiful, and I am sure you will enjoy the walk.” 

6 Well, I shouldn’t mind going,” I answered, ‘‘if 
I would not be intruding upon your friend.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Tulloch will be delighted to see you. 


She is really a very nice old woman, and hospitality | 
itself. She does not see many people, however, Rose- | 


mount being such an out-of-the-way place, and she is 
not able to move about now, poor woman, and is con- 
* Col. ii 15. ¢t 2 Cor. ii, 14—16. 








stantly confined to the house. That’s the reason why I 
go there so often on Sunday, just to let her know that 
she is not yet quite alone and forgotten in the world.” 
The arrangements having been completed, we started 
immediately after breakfast next Sunday morning. 
You must know, however, this was not till half-past 
nine, for my Sunday breakfast, though not so sub- 
stantial as my week-day one, lasts longer, to let me 
once in a time enjoy the rare luxury of drinking my 
hot tea without blowing and puffing. I thought there 
was no reason for starting earlier, as we could easily 
walk the distance in an hour and a-half, and would 
thus be in time for service, which, as I supposed, com- 
menced at eleven o’clock at Rosemount, as well as 
everywhere else. Nor did Mr. Overdale grumble on 
account of my being rather late. On the contrary, I 
found him just finishing his last piece of toast, and 
patiently waiting till I should make my appearance. 
The road was very beautiful ; just such a road as 
one would wish for a quiet, hallowed Sunday’s walk. 
Winding up the side of a hill, and then down into a 
valley, and up a hill again, it soon took us away 
from the crowded town, which even on Sunday is 
noisy and bustling. We did not notice a single living 
creature on the way, except the birds, which sang 





* 2 Cor. vii. 5. t Rom. vii. 23 
I] 1 Cor. xv. 52; see xiv. 8. 


t Phil. iv. 7. 
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their morning hymn to the praise of their Creator 

in their lofty and green-decorated music-hall, and the | 
cattle, which, peacefully browsing on the slopes of the | 
hills, seemed to preach an eloquent sermon from the ' 
text : **The eyes of all wait upon Thee, and Thou | 
givest them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
thine hand and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing.” The scenery around, clad as everything was 
in its luxuriant summer attire, and reposing in the 
quiet of a lovely Sabbath morning, had a particularly 
hallowing effect upon my mind. It was a striking 
illustration of what is meant by the word ‘‘ peace.” 
No harsh sound grated upon our ears, no rough winds 
buffeted us on our way, no waste fields or decayed 
houses offended the eye; all was perfect harmony, 
and through it all love seemed to breathe the key- 
note. I felt that nothing could better prepare 
me forthe worship of God than an hour like this spent 
in the temple of nature, and I could not help saying 
to my friend that 1 wished I coul.l every Sunday take 
my way to the house of prayer through this court of 
creation. 

In that case I should advise you not to take this 
road,” Mr. Overdale answered, ‘for you will find 
no church at Rosemount.” 

‘Why? Isn’t there a church there?” I asked in 
amazement, 

‘6 There is neither church nor chapel, my dear sir, 
nor is there any within six miles, except the churches 
in our own town.” 

‘* How is that? Aren’t there sinners there to be 
saved, and saints to be edified ?” 

**Pleuty of sinners; I am afraid far more than 
of saints. But the place has only within the last 
ten years extended from half a dozen miserable 
peasant’s cottages to the cluster of well-built houses 
surrounded by villas we see it now. Efforts are being 
made, I understand, to get a chapel-of-ease built, but 
the incumbent of the parish seems to manifest any- 
thing but enthu-iasm for the plan.” 

I felt disappointed. I could now understand why 
my friend had been taking it so easy, for we had 
crept up and down the hills rather than walked, 
and to my surprise, on looking at my watch, I found 
that it was a quarter past eleven when we came in 
sight of the place. 

No sooner had we entered what might be called a 
street in embryo, which ran between two short rows 
of recently built shop-houses, than we were met 
by a dozen children, boys and girls of from six to 
fourteen, indulging in lively sports with as much 
noise as their uncontrolled spirit of playfulness ad- 
mitted. Two of them were sending up a kite, four 
were throwing balls, aud the rest were playing marbles, 
I noticed a big boy, apparently about fifteen, sitting 
upon a piece of timber, reading a book. Having glinced 
over his shoulder, I found it was one of the railway 
novel collection. 

“Do you like that book?” I took leave to ask, 
gently tapping him on the shoulder. 

‘Yes I do, sir,” was the short answer. 

* Tt is a novel, isn’t it ?” 

wry 18, ae.” 








“Do you think it is right to read such a book on 
Ill. —2, 


the Lord’s Day?” I asked, in as kind a tone as I could 
command, 

The boy looked at me with an expression of wonder, 
not unmixed with crossness. Then turning his eyes 


| upon the book again, he continued his reading, without 


giving me an answer. I put a few other questions to 
him, but in vain. My question had rendered him 
dumb as the grave, 

‘*T believe,” Mr. Overdale said to me, ** the people 
of this place like their Sunday-licence so well, that to 
touch it would be very much the same as touching the 
apple of the eye. The poor boy apparently has never 
known such a thing as a Christian Sunday. I wonder 
whether ke ever went to church.” 

My attention was then drawn to a servant girl, 
who, with a basket from which a leg of mutton was 
protruding, came out of a butcher’s shop, which was 
open just as it would be on a common week-day. 

**It seems there are no police here either,” I 
observed. 

** Why, what would be the use of police in this 
matter?” Mr. Overdale replied. ‘*The policeman 
might compel the butcher to put up his shutters, but 
he could not prevent him selling his meat. The 
people would still know very well where to get their 
joints and chops on Sunday.” 

While Mr. Overdale said these words, the butcher, 
in his shirt-sleeves aud with a long white apron down 
to his ancles, came out to the door. 

*‘Fine day this, gentlemen,” he said, in a kind 
tone, as though we had known each other for years, 

*¢ Beautiful,” I answered. ‘*1 am surprised to see 
you shut upin your house. It is such a luxury to 
take a walk in the country.” 

*¢Oh, it is; but you see I can’t get away from my 
shop till noon, People sleep so dreadfully long on 
the Sunday morning, and come so late to make their 
purchases.” ’ 

‘* What is the general hour for rising here on 
Sunday morning ?” I asked, sarcastically. ‘‘ Ten?” 

*¢ Well, I think that’s about it. And then it takes 
till eleven, sometimes till twelve, to get breakfast. It 
is a bore and bother to us shopkeepers. But it 
can’t be helped, It is public opinion, sir, and no- 
body need go against that.” 

*¢Well, but it is unlawful,” I observed. ‘It is 
against human as well as divine law to buy and sell 
on Sunday, isn’t it?” 

‘‘ Well, it is; but you see, where everybody 
breaks the law, it is impossible for one man to keep 
it.” 

‘¢ But don’t the police interfere?” Mr. Overdale 
asked. 

The butcher smiled and passed his hand across his 
full-moon face. 

‘‘ Ah, the police,” he replied. “I suppose you 
don’t know what the police iu the country means, A 
policeman is just the humble servant of the ladies and 
gentlemen who are the great people of the place. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Price, who lives in that splendid 
villa you see up yonder on the top of the hill, Why, 
he is the first magistrate in the district ; but alert as 
he is during the week, he is lazy on Sundays. He 
sleeps awfully long. I don’t believe he and his family 
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rise before noon. Then friends often come unex- 
peotedly on a visit, and on asudden a joint is wanted, 
or some steaks, or a dozen orso of cutlets. Now you 
sed, while the mistress orders the servant to run down 
to me as quick as she can, the master can’t very well 
order the policeman to see to my shop being shut, that 
not even so much as a sausage be carried out of it. 
That wouldn’t do at all, you see, sir : and least of all 
on the part of a magistrate.” 

The talkative butcher laughed heartily after this 
distharge of his humour. 

‘¢ And it’s the same,” he continued, ‘‘ with all the 
great folks who live up the hill. We must all 
wait upon their orders—the grocer, the baker, the 
dairyman, and myself.” 

‘¢ But couldn’t you shopkeepers agree together not 
to sell on Sundays?” I asked. ‘‘ Suppose your shops 
wene shut, what could the ‘ great folks,’ as you call 
them, do against it ?” 

**Oh!” the butcher answered, assuming an ex- 
pression of mock borror, ‘* Oh, sir, that’s conspiracy ! 
We dare not attempt it, sir. You see, we have 
settled down here relying upon the favour of the 
ladies and gentlemen. We have built our houses on 
that understanding, and we could not exist but for their 
good will. Now you see, if we were to wage war 
with them on Sunday, they would conspire to make 
mince-meat of us, which of course would cause them 
a little inconvenience ; but they might easily manage 
by some arrangement to get their provisions from 
town.” 

‘Dear me, what a state of things this is,” I 
said to Mr. Overdale as we were proceeding along ; 
** we have surely got into heathendom.” 

**It is simply owing to the fact of there being 
no place of worship here,” was the answer. ‘A 
Sunday without a church is like a house without 
inhabitants. It decays and goes to waste more and 
more, till at length it collapses into mere dust and 
rubbish.” 

We passed the grocer’s, A good-looking woman, 
evidently the mistress of the house, was just directing 
her boy, who, with a large, well-filled bag on his back, 
was about to start off towards the hill. 

‘Rather a heavy burden for one to carry on the 
Day of Rest, ma’am,” Mr, Overdale said to her, in a 
kind, compassionate voice, 

‘* Well, sir, it is, rather,” she answered in the same 
tone, *‘ and more especially as he has to carry it up to 
the very top of the hill. On week-days he takes it 
up on horse-back ; but on Sundays the quantities are not 
nearly so large, and there being but a few houses to be 
called at, it is scarcely worth while to take the horse 
cut of the field. And besides, the animal really 
needs the rest of one day out of seven, for it has to trot 
up and down the hills all the other days in the week. 
So we drive it away into the meadow on Saturday 
evening, and leave it there till Monday morning.” 

**T should almost say you deal more mercifully with 
your horse than with your boy,” I observed, trying to 
assume as kind a smile as the muscles of my face 
were capable of forming. It cost me some difli- 
culty though, for I thought the subject anything 
but one to smile at, Fortunately it had the desired 





effect, for she took the thing quite good humouredly, 
and said : 

“ Ah, well, sir, there is some truth in that ; but the 
boy is specially paid for it, you see; and money 
sweetens work, as the proverb says.” 

‘¢ But do you believe it is right to induce a servant 
to work for money on the Lord’s Day ?” I asked. 

A stern expression at once passed over the woman’s 
face, and I expected nothing short of an outburst of 
anger. But I was mistaken, It was not the expres- 
sion of resentment, but of a stricken conscience. 

** Well, I don’t think it is right,” she answered, 
‘and I often speak about it to my husband ; for I 
wasn’t brought up in this sort of way, sir. My 
parents were respectable people, who went regularly 
to church twice every Sunday, and would not for all 
the silver and gold in the world have broken the 
Lord’s Day. Nor is my good husband one of those 
folks who don’t care about religion. He would be 
only too glad if we could shut the shop on Sunday, 
as respectable tradesmen do elsewhere. But it can- 
not be done. The people here about will have the 
shops open, because, you see, sir, they have no church 
to goto. If I had known that matters were in such 
a state, I should never have given my consent to 
settling down in this place. You may depend upon 
that, sir.” : 

At this moment the postman turned round the 
corner, and having crossed the street disappeared into a 
cottage, which was evidently one of the oldest build- 
ings in the place. 

‘“‘That poor man knows what a Sunday here 
mneans,” continued the grocer’s wife, looking after 
him with a compassionate expression, ‘ He has been 
delivering the letters since eight o’clock this morning, 
knocking about without a moment’s rest. And he 
has got uncommonly early done with his work to-day, 
for I often notice him coming home on Sundays as 
late as two o’clock.” . 

“‘ But I suppose he, too, is specially paid for it,” 
Mr. Overdale observed. 

** Well, I don’t know. I don’t believe the post- 
master pays him ; but I have no doubt the gentlemen 
drop a shilling or two into his hand now and then. 
Still I know he does not like the work. He once said 
to me that he would gladly lose a shilling of his 
weekly wages if he could have his Sunday to himself. 
And a shilling a week is no trifle to that man, sir, 
for he has to work hard all the week to support a 
nunterous family.” 

“T am sorry to find,” I said, ‘that there is no 
one among you who has the courage to set his face 
against this state of things, I understand from 
the butcher, with whom we had a little conversa- 
tion on the subject just now, that it is feared such 
an opposition on your part would injure your trade 
during the week, But ought we not to fear God 
more than man? Man can only kill the body and do 
no more, but God can destroy both body and soul.” 

‘¢ True, very true, sir,” the woman answered. She 
seemed, however, not to like this turn of the conver- 
sation very much, for, having bidden us good-day, 
she quickly retired into her shop. 

We passed a public-house which, from the noise 
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that issued from it, appeared to be crowded with 
drinking and quarrelling people Of course we could 
not have expected it to be otherwise. We also 
noticed several carriages in the stable-yard. They 
apparently belonged to people who had come on a 
visit to their friends in the country. 

‘Your yard is almost too small for the press of 
gigs and carriages,” I said to the ostler, who was 
smoking his pipe at the gate. ‘‘ And what fine vehicles 
there are among them! This seems to be a spot 
much liked by the gentry.” : 

** Ah, only on Sunday,” he answered, *‘ and in fine 
weather. On week-days we don’t have many visitors, 
except farmers and tradespeople.” 

** You see,” I said to Mr. Overdale, while we con- 
tinued our walk, ‘‘this is the day for making calls in 
the neighbourhood. I have no doubt many a sump- 
tuous and merry dinner-party is given here on Sun- 
days.” 

As Mrs. Tulloch lived a good bit up the hill, and as 
our way now began to ascend, we stepped on slowly. 
We were overtaken by a gentleman who, from his light 
summer dress and broad-brimmed straw hat, appeared 
to be one of the inhabitants. While walking on by 
his side we had no difficulty of entering into con- 


versation with him, which having been commenced | 
by remarking on the fineness of the weather, soon | 


turned upon the charms of the scenery and the pretty 
situation of the place. 

‘*¢ T suppose you reside here,” I said. 

at 
peeping out between the large beeches is mine.” 


As he spoke, he pointed to a villa which, as far | 
as I could judge from a distance, seemed very pretty, 


and must have commanded a splendid view down the 
valley. 

**Is this the first time you have been here?” 
he asked. 


** It is; and to tell you the truth, I am amazed | 


to find that you make so little difference here between 
a, week-day and a Sunday.” 

*¢ You are right,” he answered, with asmile. ‘‘ We 
are quite children of nature here. To us all the 
days that Heaven allows are alike. Since we have 
no church of brick and mortar, we worship the Creator 
in the great temple He himself has made. And 
since nobody comes to call us together to worship 
Him on any special day, we worship Him every day. 
Or perhaps,” he added, with a sarcastic smile—* per- 
haps we don’t worship Him at all. The knows.” 

‘*T am very much afraid the latter explanation is the 
correct one,” I answered, ‘* As far as I could ascer- 
tain from the people in the village, this seems to be a 
day for selling and buying,—for working and toiling 
at the bottom of the hill, and for sleeping, eating, 
drinking, and walking on the top.” 

** Just so,” he answered, ina gay tone ; ** and when 
those who are now labouring and toiling will have 
earned enough to build for themselves houses on the 
top, others will come in to work for them at the 
bottom. And thus matters will go on to the end.” 

You seem to think very lightly of it,” I said, 





That white house you see on the hill | 


questions which will one day be put to them bya 
Judge whose throne is higher than all the hills, For 
they not only desecrate the Lord’s Day themselves, 
but induce the people at the bottom to do the 
same.” 4 

“Oh, I know what you mean!” he exclaimed, 
lightly. ‘* You want us to sleep a little shorter 
time, to eat a little less, to keep at home a little 
| more, to see nobody, and to read no books. But, my 
| dear sir, how in all the world could we get through 
| the day then. We are not made of pipe-clay, so as 

to be able to sit down on the same spot from sunrise 
| to sunset reading the Bible.” 

**Of course not. But since, as you yourself 
observed, the people on the top are so well off that 
| they need not work on Sunday like those at the 
| bottom, I wonder they have not thought of building a 
| place of worship and providing a clergyman to minister 
to them in bealth and sickness, I have no doubt but 
that the people at the bottom would be glad to help 
in this, provided it would return to them the day of 
rest which they surely have a right to.” 
| Well, 1 won’t say but that that would be a good 
| thing,” he answered, in a less jesting tone than he 
had used before ; ‘* but the man has not yet been 
found to make the start. But as you seem to take 
an interest in the matter, you might try it; and 
if you do provide us with a nice church and a good 
preacher, you may be sure of finding me there regu- 
larly every Sunday.” 

As he said these words we arrived at a road which 
| turned off to the left, and evidently led up to his 
house. 

‘Very well,” I replied, ‘I keep you to your word, 
But will you also contribute ?” 

*‘T will. Good-day to you.” 

We continued our road, and soon reached Mrs. 
Tulloch’s gate. The servant who opened it was very 
glad to see Mr. Overdale, whom she knew as a friend 
| of her mistress. She told us that Mrs. Tulloch had 
| had a presentiment this moruing that Mr. Overdale 
| would come, but when it grew so late she had given 
| up hope, but she would only be all the more agreeably 
| 
| 





surprised now. 
‘¢ That gomes of your long conversations with the 
| people at the bottom of the hill,” Mr. Overdale said 
to me, pushing my elbow. ‘‘ But,” he added, “who 
can tell what good may result from them ?” 
| Good old Mrs, Tulloch, a genuine specimen of 
| pure, unmixed Scotch character, received us with 
enthusiasm, just as though we had been her children. 
| As she was unable to leave her seat, -she ordered 
Peggie, her amanuensis and factotum, to do every- 
thing in her power to make us comfortable. It was 
| her custom to have only a cold dinner on Sunday, 
| which might be served up at any moment; and as she 
| supposed we were a little tired, she would at once 
|help us to recover ourselves by what her larder 
| afforded. : 
To this Mr. Overdale said that, so far as re- 
garded himself—and he had no doubt that I agreed 
with him, there was no necessity for making any 


“but I am afraid that those wo are now living on | hurry about dinner, since we had breakfasted rather 


the top will find it a serious matter to answer certain 


late, and taken our walk very leisurely. So he suggested 
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that we should spend an hour or so in religious 
exercises, which he supposed would be welcome 
to us all, since we had had no opportunity of going 
to church. Mrs. Tulloch’s face, and Peggie’s also, 
brightened up at this proposal, an the latter at once 
stepped to a bookcase which was in the corner of the 
room, From it she produced Bibles and hymn-books 
and a volume of sermons, The service, which was 
conducted by Mr. Overdale, secured us a really 
blessed hour, whick was all the more enjoyed by me, 
as I had given up hope of engaging in anything of 
the kind on this ‘ unprofitable Sunday.” 

While we sat at dinner, Mrs. Tulloch told us 
all we desired to know about the place. ‘‘ There 
was,” she believed, ‘* no spot in the world which was 
more worldly-minded than this. Not that it was 
exactly what is called an immoral place. On the 
coutrary, an appearance of respectability was kept up 
in everything. But behind this decorous screen the 
god of this world was constantly worshipped. The 
greater portion of the inhabitants consi-ted of rather 
wealthy people. She believed more money was speut 
on dinner and dancing-parties iu this little place 
than in any town in the neighbourhood ; and on 
Sundays the number of guests and visitors that 
came swarming to it was something astonishing. 
Hitherto, as she had already observed, everything 
was kept within the limits of what the world calls 
decency ; but she much feared that, if matters con- 
tinued much longer as they were, the boundary would 
be overstepped. There was no public school, and the 
children, especially of the artisans and tradespeople, 
were growing up in a thoroughly bad spirit, and 
would be sure to come to excesses frum which 
their parents were preserved. She had no doubt a 
home missionary might do an immense deal of good 
here by visiting the families and by holding a Scrip- 
ture-reading meeting once or twice a week, though it 
might be difficult for him to find a suitable room. 
But even if he should succeed in this, he would, 
in her opinion, not be able to take the evil by the 
root, for it did not so much lie with the middle and 
lower classes as with the rich people on the hill ; 
and these, of course, would not be accessible to him. 
The one thing which was needed above all, others was 
a church, with a good, faithful, zealous clergyman. 
She was quite assured, too, that such a man would be 
warmly welcomed even by the greater portion of the 
wealthy people, for most of them—and she kuew it 
for certain—secretly disliked the present state of 
things. They could do little towards improving them, 
however, as long as there was no public worship on 
the Sundays, and so loug as there was not a man who 
from his position in society was entitled to act the 
part of a reformer. She had often prayed to God 








to send such a man to the place, that through him a 
ehurch might be formed ; but as she had little in- 
fluence and was compelled to keep at home, she 
was not able to do anything more than pray. 
But if contributions were desired, she would be 
most happy to give her mite, and would also try 
to obtain help from friends with whom she was in 
correspondence,” 

When returning home after tea, we conversed about 
the spiritual wants of Rosemount, and we pledged 
ourselves to leave no stone unturned till, with God’s 
help, we had provided that truly poor place with the 
best of all treasures—the Gospel of the grace of 
God. 

It would take me too long to tell how we were 
enabled to give the matter a start. Suffice it to say 
that after a great deal of canvassing in town and hold- 
ing of meetings with clergymen and influential Chris- 
tiaus, and printing of circulars, we at length got so 
far as to be able to commence receiving contributions, 
It was deemed proper that the place itself should be 
visited first. So, one afternoon Mr. Overdale and 
myself drove to Rosemount and went straight up to 
the house of the gentleman we had met on the road, 
who had promised to give us a contribution. Mrs, 
Tulloch, from the description we had given her, had 
told us that his name was Mr. Milford, and that he 
was one of the wealthiest inhabitants, 

‘6 Now, sir, we come to remind you of your kind pro- 
mise,” I said to him. 

**T beg your pardon—I daresay I have seen you 
before—but I really do not quite recollect % 

I helped him by a hint or two, and soon he remem- 
bered the conversation during our walk up the hill. 

**Oh, to be sure,” he exclaimed, merrily. ‘* Well, 
what is to be done ?” 

I told him of our proceedings, and showed him our 
circulars, 

‘¢ Excellent,” he said. ‘‘And where is your list?” 

I handed him the paper. 

6¢ What! Am I to sign first ?” 

*¢ Of course, you were the first promiser.” 

‘*¢ You have caught me there,” he answered, cheer- 
fully ; and taking a pen, put down his name for £500. 
Then taking a slip of paper, he made out a list of 
those most likely to give, and directed us where to go 
next. 

Before twelve months elapsed Rosemount had a 
church, and an excellent pastor. And if henceforth you 
visit that place on Sunday you will find all the shops 
closed, and the stable-yard of the public house almost 
empty. 

“‘ That ‘ unprofitable Sunday,’ ” Mr. Overdale one 
day said to me, ‘‘ was, after all, perhaps the most 
profitable in our life.” 
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Ir is manifest that the third Gospel was written by | 
the same per-on who wrote the Acts of the Apostles. | 
Their being dedicated to the same individual, Theo- | 


philus, strongly supports this view, more especially that 
in the latter of these dedications distinct reference is 
made to the former. Now, in a certain part of the 
latter treatise, where Paul’s first passage into Europe 
from Troas is mentioned, the writer of the narrative 
changes the third for the first person, using we in 
place of they; whence we gather that at Troas he 
joined the Apostle, and sailed with him to Philippi, 
where he first landed in Macedonia ; and in all the 
apostolic transactions there he represents himself as 
present and taking part. 

This style of speaking in the first person is discon- 
tinued as soon as Paul left Philippi, which shows that 
Luke went not with him; and during all his preach- 
ing in Greece and Asia it is discontinued, and it is 
not resumed till Paul comes back to Philippi after an 
interval of seven years, Here, for the second time, 
the narrator takes himself in along with Paul, and 
never afterwards separates himself. ‘‘ We sailed 
away,” says he, ‘‘ from Philippi, and came to Troas ;” 
so that Paul found Luke where he left him, which 
makes it likely that he had continued there all the 
intervening time. From Troas they came to Tyre, 
from thence to Caesarea, where they abode with Philip 
the Evangelist, aud thence to Jerusalem. Now at 
Jerusalem it is to be noted, as casting light upon 
Luke’s religion and country before he became a 
Christian, that he speaks familiarly of all the Jewish 
services, and was not objected to by the scrupulous 
Jews, although one of the company, Trophimus the 
Ephesian, held that he was a Greek, and there- 
fore admissible no further into the Temple than 
the Court of the Gentiles, This makes it almost 
certain that Luke was a Jew, which opinion agrees 
with the voice of antiquity. When Paul, to save 
his life, appealed from Festus the governor to the 
Emperor, Luke embarked with him from Jerusalem to 
Rome, was with him in the perilous voyage and the 
shipwreck on Melita, and in their re-embarkation, 
and on their arrival, While Paul abode in Rome, 
preaching the kingdom of God and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus, he wrote several 
epistles to confirm the churches ; in three of these— 
that to the Colossians, the second to Timothy, and that 
to Titus— he makes mention of Luke by nameas present 
with him, and in every one of them with a special 
distinction. In the first he writes, “ Luke the beluved 
physician ;” in the second, ‘ Luke alone is with me,” 
all the others having forsaken him; in the third, 
‘Luke, my fellow-labourer.” In the other three— 
those to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians—no 
individual salutations being given, he is not men- 


tioned. Therefore, so long as we have tidings of | 


Paul at Rome, Luke was his beloved fellow-labourer 
and most steadfast friend, of whom he never loses 
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an opportunity to make mention in the most flattering 
terms, Here are twelve years of acquaintanceship 
and five years of constant and most loving communion 
between the Apostle and the Evangelist—and these 
when the Apostle was most at leisure ; for with the 
exception of the troublesome time at Jerusalem, 
these years were all spent either on shipboard, 
in the island of Melita, or in his own hired house at 
Rome. So far we have perfect certainty of Luke. One 
thing more about him, which, if not certain, is next 
to certain, During the seven years between the 
Apostle’s visits to Philippi, wheie he left Luke and 
joined him again, it is reasonable to think that Luke 
resided there ; and if he resided there, oue whom Paul 
denominates a beloved fellow-lavourer would not be 
unoccupied. Doubtless he would have a charge over the 
churches in these parts, for no other person is named in 
connection with that duty; and when Paul returned, 
they were found in that flourishing condition he boasts 
of in Second Corinthians. Paul came to Philippi 
the second time, as we said, to collect for the saints 
in Judea round by the way of Corinth, and being at 
Philippi found it necessary to write a letter, the 
second to the Corinthians, that they should have their 
gifts ready. This he sent by the hands of Titus and 
auother, to whom he gives these high testimonials : 
‘*The brother whose praise is in the gospel throughout 
all the churches ; and not that only, but who was also 
chosen of the churches to travel with their gift, which 
is administered by us to the glory of the same Lord, 
and declaration of your ready mind.” This most 
honourable testimony the voice of all antiquity hath 
given unto Luke, and accordingly we have at the close of 
the epistle : “*Sent by Titus and Lucas.” There can be 
no doubt this must have been Luke, for he did actually 
accompany Paul to Jerusalem, and when they arrived 
he went in with him to James the bishop, and to the 
elders of the church, as also to Philip the Evange- 
list at Ceesarea, as one that had commission. Besides, 
whom should the Macedonian churches choose to 
accompany Paul but him whom Paul had brought 
amongst them, and left amongst them, and who had 
abided bound to them for seven years? It is certain, 
that of all the deputation which went up from the 
European churches trusted with the gift, he was the 
only one that sailed with Paul from Philippi, the rest 
having gone before to Troas. 

It cannot but be satisfactory to our minds to know 
so many particulars of this Evangelist, and to learn 
that, whatever he had been before, he was Paul’s 
most trustworthy friend and most constant companion, 
Often praised by him, chosen by a church amongst 
whom he had resided seven years to bear their trust, 
famed in the Gospel throughout all the churches; a 
physician, and consequently a man of learning and 
knowledge—which truly, as well as his accurate and 
elegaut mind, every sentence of his two treatises doth 
eviuce ; an accurate observer and faithful narrator, 
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and having much general knowledge, even down to | their knowledge from immediate eye-witnesses, which 
naval tactics, as his account of the voyage and ship- | Paul was not. Also by this consideration, that though 
wreck manifest,—indeed, whether you regard himself | for the Gospel he gives up his authorities to Theo- 
or his opportunities, a man altogether worthy of being | philus, he doth not so for the Acts, as if he was here 








chosen by the Holy Spirit to record the mighty 
works of the Lord and the acts of his holy servants. 

Perhaps you will bear with me a little longer, while 
from Scripture we descend to the ancient Fathers, and 
from certainty to the highest historical probability, to 
get further information of our Evangelist. When 
Paul came down to Corinth, and Luke was en- 
trusted with the contribution of the Macedonian 
churches, they abode there three months ; and thence 
was written the mighty epistle to the Romans, at the 
close of which a whole chapter is taken up with salu- 
tations, there being much intercourse between the 
two cities of Corinth and Rome. In these salutations, 
among many others, Lucius is mertioned, whom Paul 
denominates his kinsman, This Lucius, as Origen, 
the most learned bishop of his time, no more than 
150 years after, says, was believed to be no other 
than our Evangelist Lucius being the Roman form, 
Lucas the Greek. Luke certainly was with the 
Apostle at the.time, and he was not wont, we 
have seen, to be forgotten by him, it being very pro- 
bable from this testimony and consideration that his 
name was written Lucius as well as Lucas. He has 
been thought by learned men to be that Lucius of 
Cyrene, who, with others, were scattered in the per- 
secution after Stephen’s death, and who is named 
amongst those prophets and teachers at Antioch who 
set apart Saul and Barnabas to the ministry of the 
Gentiles. This shows him to have been at Jerusalem 
about the Resurrection, and to have been an early 
believer, and to have walked with the Apostles, perhaps 
to have seen the Lord. 

I confess myself very much inclined to go into this 
opinion, because if he had been a convert of Paul’s, 
as some have thought, surely there would have been 
some notification of it, as of Timothy, Apollos, and 
others; and if he had not been already acquainted 
with Paul, when they met at Troas, it would certainly 
not have been treated so much as a matter of 
course. Besides, he has so much knowledge of 
the infant Church, and his narrative is so parti- 
cular about those who were in a second place to the 
Apostles, and on a level with himself, such as Stephen, 
Philip, and others ; and besides, when he comes to 
Jerusalem and meets them once again, he seems. so 
much at home, that, all these things being taken toge- 
ther, and supported by the identity of names, and 
by the opinions of the ancients, make it a matter 
of high probability that he was, at an early period 
and in a most minute manner, conversant with the 
matters he writes of. These high probabilities and 
good opinions of the Fathers are contirmed by his own 
words: ‘* Having had perfect understanding in all 
things from the very first ;” an expression altogether 
wide of the truth if he had been converted by Paul 
at Antioch full twelve years after the resurrection 
of the Lord. Also by those other words: ‘* As they 
delivered them unto us, which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word,” 
—when he includes himself with those who derived 


| authority to himself. 

Some, but these not so ancient, nor weighty in 
| their authority, have declared that Luke was one of 
| the two whom the Lord overtook on the way to 
| Emmaus; which they think to be the reason that of 
| the two he only names Cleopas. Nay, they go so far 
| as to say that he was one of the seventy sent, two by 
| two, throughout Judea by the Lord, and that this is 
the reason why he is so much fuller than the rest of 
the Evangelists in detailing the instructions they re- 
ceived. So much testimony of Scripture, so much en- 
deavour of antiquity to do him honour, concurring 
with so much intrinsical evidence, show that when 
Luke retired from Rome into Greece, as is believed, to 
employ the remnant of a long and laborious life in the 
noblest office of historiographer to the Lord and the 
apostolical college, he went about an undertaking, 
great and momentous no doubt, but one for which by 
his gifts and graces, by his services in the Church, by 
his early familiarity with the eye-witnesses and com- 
panions of the Lord, by his long bosom intimacy 
with Paul, who received the Gospel not of man but 
by revelation of Christ—by all these he was qualified, 
if any man can be said to be qualified, for such a work, 
And while we thus draw together the qualifications of 
the man, let us not be thought either to overlook or 
to overshadow the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. If 
Luke himself, in stating his inducement, do conde- 
scend upon the opportunities he had, and the pains 
he was at, we are not to be blamed for doing the 
same. But, in truth, God chooseth proper vessels to 
fill with his inspiration ; plain men many of them doubt- 
less were, but honest and creditable men, and men 
not hardened by prejudice, nor corrupted by sinister 
motives. Yet when He pitched upon a chosen vessel 
to carry his name before the Gentiles, it was Saul the 
learned disciple of Gamaliel He chose ; and in like man- 
ner when He chose an Evangelist to set forth a narra- 
tive among the learned and curious Greeks, it was Luke 
the kinsman of Paul that he chose—Luke worthy to 
be the bosom friend of the learned and profound Paul 
—Luke the elegant and enlightened writer of these 
two treatises, which contain specimens of high elo- 
quence and pure pathos wholly unsurpassed. And the 
wisdom of the Almighty’s choice has been well sup- 
ported by the universal voice of every- period in 
the Church, Within little more than half a century 
after they were put out, his books began to be extolled 
by the Fathers, and have continued to be received 
with universal concurrence and unabated testimony 
| ever since. 

There is a modesty and a classical elegance in the 
| style in which Luke sets forth his intention, which is 
| altogether after the model of the finest teachers of that 
age, and which makes it clear to our mind that he was 
| addressing himself to a classical public, and strove to 
_ win favour for his work by studying their predilections. 

Matthew and Mark, on the other hand, adopt the 
earlier style of setting out with pomp and dignity, 





| which is also the style of the Old Testament teachers. 
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Matthew thus begins: ‘‘The book of the generation | 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- | 
ham ;” and Mark, ‘* The beginning of the Gospel of | 
Jesus Christ the Son of God;” but Luke differs from 
both :—‘‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to 
set forth in order a declaration of those things which 
are most surely believed among us, even as they | 
delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were | 
eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word ; it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of | 
all things from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou migitest 
know the certainty of those things, wherein thou hast | 
been instructed.” 

Of those many undertakings to which Luke refers, 
it is not probable that any oneis now extant. John’s 
account was written after all the rest. Matthew’s | 
and Mark’s, if then written, cannot have been under | 
the Apostle’s eye, otherwise he would never have pre- 
sumed to state the better information of his friend as | 
his motive for writing his—seeing Matthew was, upon 
the whole, a better authority, and Mark nearly as good. | 
But besides these four Gospels no books of the first | 
century purporting to be Gospels have come down to | 
our time. There were others written afterwards and | 
rejected by the Church, of which more anon. Luke, 
therefore, had in his eye when he spoke of these many | 
undertakings, none of the other three Gospels, but | 
some other writings of that description then current, | 
but now altogether lost. The authors of these were | 
not the Apostles themselves, he states, but such as had 
been instructed by the eye-witnesses and ministers of | 
the Word. This is just as we might expect if we translate | 
ourselves into that time and consider the circumstances | 
of the case. Had the Apostles lived now, when we 
have the invention of printing, and a public able to 
read, and a ready-made apparatus for circulating | 
intelligence, and a daily appetite for everything new, 
their very first step after the Resurrection should 
have been to draw up a narrative of the occurrence, 
signed by competent witnesses, and, being duly au- 
thenticated, to have it printed and circulated with all 
speed ; then to follow in its train, and preach, carrying 
along with them the written documents for satisfying 
the demand that might be excited,—in short, after 
the precise manner in which the Society for converting 
the Jews, or any modern missionaries, proceed. But 
how was it with the poor Apostles? There was 
no press to multiply copies as by magic—no speedier 
way than by painstaking and tedious copying. 
They were none of them ready-writers, and even 
if they had been so there was neither time nor conve- 
nience, They had few readers—none to circulate their 
writings—the whole world was adverse; they had 
hardly time to preach and flee. In the absence of 
our mighty engines, God furnished them with an 
engine of his own. He put the words of every nation 
on their lips, the wisdom of the Holy Ghost in their 
hearts, and the miracles of their Master in their hands. 
This was enough to furnish them wherever they 
went ; their speech could go through all the earth, 
their words to the world’s end: and if the people 
wanted evidence, they had reason in abundance, testi- 





mony in abundance, both prophetical and present 


testimony,—miracles in abundance when the others 
failed. This was enough for conviction; and then for 
the sake of memory, which is now refreshed by a treatise 
left behind, the Spirit supplied the want by inspiring 
the brethren in every city with the same gifts of know- 
ledge, and wisdom, and interpretation, and tongues— 
the same powers of healing, and prophecy, and mi- 
racles which the Apostles had. And of these gifts 
aud powers He made the Apostles the fountains. So 
that in truth they became the editors, not of paper 
books and artificial signs, but the editors of inspira- 
tion and supernatural knowledge, and immediate signs 
of the Divine presence and power. So gifted, their 
true wisdom was to follow the last injunction of the 
Lord, to go “‘ unto all nations, and teach them, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” 

This accordingly they did, and for twenty years 
after the death of Christ there is no reason to believe 
that any one Apostle penned any formal treatise upon 


| the things he preached by word of mouth. After- 


wards, when they had leisure, or rather were forced into 
exile and concealment, or when divisions in the Church 
arose, or heresies, or any other cogent reason, they 
penned the treatises and letters which compose our 
New Testament, and which have proved the seed 
and nourishment of the Church of Christ. Now in 
the interval the Apostles, each working in his 
proper sphere—according to the schedule of Jerome, 
Peter in Judea, Paul among the Gentiles generally, 
Luke in Achaia, Andrew in Epirus, John in Asia, 
Thomas in India, Mark in Italy,—were too active and 
busy to sit down and write or transcribe treatises. 
During these twenty years, in which, to use the lan- 
guage of the Jews, the whole world was turned 
upside down—or to use the language of Pliny 
in writing to the Emperor a short while after, 
not only the cities, but the towns and the country 
villages were infected so that there were no 
purchasers for the heathen sacrifices—during this in- 
terval, I say, when the Apostles did nothing but preach 
and baptize with water and the Holy Ghost, there 
must have been a prodigious demand for intelligence 
about Christ, the great Head and Pattern of the com- 
munity. Every place where an Apostle had taught, 
and left tokens of his presence in the conversion and 
edification of a church, must have been a resort from 
the country round. Every presbyter who had de- 
rived his knowledge and his gifts direct from an 
Apostle must have been resorted to as a sacred foun- 
tain of knowledge. He would be induced to write 
out his knowledge for the sake of those who came, 
or they would write it down from his lips ; and thus 
there would come into circulation many such endea- 
vours as Luke speaks of, undertaken for the best of 
motives, though perhaps imperfect in their execution, 
according to the imperfect knowledge and recollection 
of the writer. 

Of this kind, I take it, were the writings Luke had 
in his eye, and in this way they came into existence. 
Indeed it could not fail to be so, for you mightily 
mistake if you think the early Christians were all in 
the lower ranks, and not able by education for such a 
work. There was Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arima- 
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thea, who was bronght up with Herod ; there was the 
treasurer of Cundace, queen of Ethiopia ; there was 
Barnabas of Cyprus, a man of property, and the 
other proprietors of houses and lands, who sold them, 
and bestowed the price to support the Church ; there 
was Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian band ; 
there was Demetrius, a judge in the highest court of 
Athens ; there was Erastus, the chamberlain of the 
city of Corinth; they of Ceesar’s household, and the 
many of the Sanhed:im, who dared not profess the 
faith openly for fear of the authorities: these in- 
stances, from the few whose designations are men- 
tioned in the New Testament, show sufficiently that 
there were men both of station and wealth and litera- 
ture among the converts, who were qualified, as they 
would be disposed, to set forth accounts to the best 
of their knowledge, which, being transcribed from 
hand to hand, would get into circulation, and fall 
under the eye of Luke in his many travels. 

However this may be, certain it is they did exist, 
and had been seen by our Evangelist, which set him 
upon the resolution of making something of the same 
kind, more exact and more authentic. To this reso- 
lution we are indebted for the treatise before us. 
Nearly about the same time, as is supposed by the 
best authorities, Matthew and Mark set forth their 
accounts—Matthew, for the use particularly of the 
Jews in Judea, among whoin he laboured ; Mark, for 
the use particularly of the Italians, among whom his 
lot was cast ; and Luke for the Greeks, to whom he 
retired after Paul was loosed from Rome. These three 
Gospels, says Kusebius, who wrote an ecclesiastical 
history about the year 300, were brought to St. 
John, then bishop of Ephesus, who approved them as 
exact accounts of the Incarnation, but not full enough 
upon the eternal generation of Christ. Being pressed 
by his elders, he wrote his Gospel to supply the 
deficiency, and to record some of Christ’s discourses 
omitted by them. These four, therefore, were in ex- 
istence about seventy years after the birth of Christ. 
Within one hundred years after, their superior worth 
had pressed all others out of circulation, for about 
the year 170 a harmony was made of them by Tatian, 
a learned heathen converted to Christianity, and the 
book was entitled ‘* Diatessaron,” which means “ by 
the four.” This book excited a good deal of atten- 
tion in the Church, and is spoken of for several cen- 
turies after—on this account, that, to cover some of 
his peculiar opinions, he kept the genealogies out. 
I mention it here, not for that reason, but to show 
that, in so short a space as one hundred years, our 
four Gospels had destroyed the reputation and 
abolished the use of all those accounts which Luke 
knew of, as well as those which were written after 
Luke. But before this time, in the writings of 
Ignatius, who received the crown of martyrdom in A.D. 
107—that is, uot forty years after their publication 
—distinct allusion is made to two codes of received 
books, Gospels and Epistles. But not till this har- 
mony of Tatian, one hundred years after their pub- 
lication, have we any evidence of their having anni- 
hilated all the other accounts, except the narrative of 
the early historian, that no more than the three were 
submitted to St. Johu before he undertook to make 





a fourth. From this time forth, through the whole 
line of ages, there never was presented to the Church 
any other account, and the authenticity of them was 
never disputed. 

Now, first, it is not wonderful there should be 
so many accounts set forth of these events—the 
greatest, the strangest, the most influential the 
world has beheld since its creation. The wonder 
would have been if there had been few. I suppose 
there have been a hundred accounts drawn up of the 
battle of Waterloo ; perhaps a hundred were sent from 
the field the following day, and a hundred others com- 
piled from the conversation of the eye-wituesses and 
actors, Again, it is not wonderful that these many 
accounts should disagree in the arrangement of the 
events of our Saviour’s life, perhaps, also, in the de- 
tail, according to the remembrance of those who wrote, 
and the accuracy of those whoinformed them ; if they 
agreed in the main particulars, in the places, in the 
spirit of the speeches, in the tendency of the actions, 
and in the results of the whole, it is almost all that 
can reasonably be expected, the accounts being drawn 
up from memory, and at second-hand. Also, if they 
should be interspersed with the occasional comment of 
the writer, and have the colour of his mind, it is 
more than human not to look for it. An exact coin- 
cidence would be the sure sign of collusion and fraud ; 
the common sense.and observation of every fair and 
unprejudiced mind will bear me out in what I have 
said. Now four of these narratives of our Saviour’s ° 
life, though circulated only by the copying of 
the pen, come in the course of one hundred years to 
silence all the rest, over a space almost equal to all 
Europe, and to engross the public favour ever after, 
without a word having been lifted up on behalf of the 
others they discarded. What a testimony, I ask, is 
this to their superiority over all the rest, that they 
should have circulated over such a space in so short a 
time, though the ground was pre-occupied with many 
other accounts! And that so many hands should have 
been at pains to transcribe them, is very clear proof of 
the high estimation in which they were held. That the 
authors of other accounts, or even the possessors if the 
authors were no more, should allow those to which they 
had been accustomed to fall into disuse and oblivion, 
is a still higher testimony to their claims; that the 
Church should not divide about the four, but harmo- 
niously accept them all, is a testimony both to them 
and to the Church ; and that these four books, written 
so remote, and with so little mutual understanding, 
should have such distinct characters, such complexional 
differences, and yet concur so well in the main, and 
even in the particulars, proves that they were altogether 
worthy of the high place they so soon reached, and 
which they have ever since maintained in the Church. 

To make the whole argument plain by a familiar 
instance. Suppose there were no newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, annual registers, or intelligencers of 
any kind in this age and country, and that one of our 
fellow-citizens should send home a written account of 
some great campaign to his friends, who, to in- 
form their townsmen, suffer it to be read and copied, 
and generally circulated in the neighbourhood. The 
same thing takes place in another town, and another, 
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until in every county, say, there is circulating a distinct | 
narrative of itsown. After aninterval, one, more full | 
and particular than any of the rest, comes forth ; and 

by the silent influence of its own superiority takes | 
precedence of the rest, in the end puts them out of | 
circulation, and quietly takes its place iu the libraries | 
of our posterity ; would our posterity be ‘borne out | 
in concluding that the other narratives must have | 
been against this one which had outlived them all ? | 
So far from this being the just inference, we will take | 
it upon us to assert that the circumstance of records | 
bearing against each other, instead of bringing about | 
the extinction of any, would be likely to perpetuate | 
both. Controversy would ensue, parties be formed, 

interests excited, advocates start up ; if the subject | 


labour in vain to draw us into light. The clashing of 
two accounts, equally ancient and both circulated, may 


riority of the one over the other will do it infallibly. 
But if, moreover, the narrative which survived should 
give us to wit, as does this of Luke’s, that its author 
was aware of the rest, and if the author, in his 
modesty or esteem, should give them a place with his 
own, as does our Evangelist, and in all his treatise 
should never hint at a different way in which the 
matters had been set forth, then whosoever should 
infer that there was any variance, and that in the 
absence of the others we bave only a chance for truth 


all these circumstances, new arguments for its truth, 
does no less than reason again-t all experience, judge 
all antiquity to have been fools, and prefer his own 
judgment, without facts, without documents to en- 
lighten it, above their judgment who had the facts 
and documents befure them, and their deepest interests 
at stake. 

When several narratives have been written of the 
same events by men disconnected with each other, 
the mind has a high satisfaction in observing their 
coincidence in the main and their small differences in 
the detail, while the colour communicated by the charac- 
ter of each individual writer is also a great source of 
satisfaction. A discrepancy in the manner is as neces- 
sary to remove suspicion of false witness, as an agree- 
ment in the matter is to establish the fact. ‘This 
satisfaction you will taste highly in perusing these 
four accounts that have come down to us out of the 
many that were in circulation. .That the others are 
lost should give you no concern, as if any matter of 
fact or weight of evidence were thereby lost. Had 
Luke given us the slightest intimation that of those 
many treatises which he had seen or heard of some 
had borne against others, and that he had sided 
with the one party, then I will allow their loss 
were to be regretted, because we would have as it were 
only one side of the question, and therefore only a 
chance of the truth, But Luke doth not hint at any 
such disagreemeut, he doth not even disapprove any 
one of the many treatises he alludes to, he doth not even 
hint at their being imperfect, much less at their being 
incorrect or unconnected with each other. 

It may be asked, What need to write another if he was 
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or may not cause one of them to perish; the supe- | 


—nay, whosoever should deny that we have not, from | 


satisfied with the many that existed ? I answer, though 
many perfect accounts existed, it might not happen that’ 
any of them had been seen by Theophilus, for whose 
special instruction Luke proposes to write. .None of 
them might be circulating in his neighbourhood, they 
might be inelegant in their style, not suited to the 
taste of the people he wished to write for ; or, without 
any of these special reasons, he might like to employ 
his time and faculties in such a work ; in short, a thou- 
sand things might induce him, though the treatises in 
existence were as perfect as any he could produce. 
The only evidence of their being inferior in any 
respect is the fact which hath been stated, that they 
could not hold their place but sunk into disuse within 
the brief period of one century, and are not now 


were of sufficient importance, antiquity would cast its | to. be found in any part of the world ; while these 
mist over the whole matter, till erudition should | four manuscripts were multiplied almost to infinity 


over all the Church, and in every age of the Church. 

| This shows they were judged inferior by all the 
| Christians, not only of those times, but afterwards, so 
long as they remained unconsumed by the hand of 
time. This consideration is strengthened greatly by 
the circumstance that men like the first edition of a 
book, the first in circulation; and that nothing but 
great superiority in the second edition—for truly 
it was nothing but a second edition of the same 
matters—could have induced the people to lay aside 
that they were already possessed of and acquainted 
with, and trouble themselves either to make or pro- 
cure a copy of the new one. 

The other accounts, coming as well recommended 
| as this one of Luke’s, being taken down from eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the Word, had as gvuod 
claims to belief as his, and by being already in circu- 
| lation and use had the advantage over it. Every 
| one versant in these, and having grounded his faith on 
| them, was a natural antagonist to anything opposite ; 
| and the probability is that it would never have made its 
| way, or if it did, only partially, unless it came better 
| recommended. There would have arisen adverse 
| interests and controversy. But instead of this, with- 
out a word of controversy, or a spark of opposition, 
Luke and his three companions make their way and 
establish themselves in a time inconceivably brief 
over the whole Church. This at once proves their 
superiority, and the agreement of the existing 
narratives. 

It were easy by many arguments to show how these 
books have added to their own intrinsic authority the 
weightiest sauction of human judgment, in having thus 
stood their ground, though they were late in coming 
on the field, and cast into the stream of entire ob- 
livion all other works which stood along with them, 
having stood the test of all cavil and opposition, and 
descended unto us strengthened by a thousand testi- 
mouies, and crowned with a thousand triumphs. But 
it is time that we close a discourse which we have been 
at pains to draw together from various sources of 
knowledge. But you know as well as I do that the 
design of the pulpit is not to display erudition, 
nor to communicate historical or antiquarian know- 
ledge, but to draw the affections to God, from whom 
they have strayed, and to recommend Christ as 


the only way unto the Father. It avails not to be 
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earned or powerful in the Scriptures, if we do 


not submit our souls to their obedience. It is 
the faith in things revealed, and the preference of 
things unseen and eternal over things seen and tem- 
poral—it is the adoption of a righteous life, and the 
putting away of all wickedness, that is to stand us in 
any stead before the Judge of all. You may know all 
mysteries and make them plain, you may prophesy 
in the name of Christ, you may cast out devils in his 
name, you may speak with the tongue of angels, but 
if ye have not charity—that is, the love of God, the 
constraining love of Christ, and the love of your fellow 
men—you are as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. It is not the essence of the Gospel you 
have heard now, nor anything from which you will 
derive much advantage if you be already established 
in the truth. Humble, very humble has been our 





occupation to clear some obstructions out of the way 
but if they impeded the progress of any one to the 
Saviour, we have not been occupied in vain. We 
know how the mind lurks behind subterfuges, and 
puts off inquiry. We know how the poison of infidel 
opinions takes root, and does not like to show itself, 
but works unseen against the truth of Christ. Per- 
haps we have done wrong in supposing there has been 
any such present in your minds; we have drawn a 
bow at a venture, and it may have missed. Then 
God may spare us to enter together into the holy 
place of the truth, whose battlements we have here 
been observing. Meanwhile, seek Him while He 
is to be found, lest ye be cut off in your sins, 
and perish from the way. Turn unto Him, and He 
will have mercy ; and in Christ He will abundantly 
pardon. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF A CRIPPLE GIRL IN A BACK STREET. 


Wiru the exception of the blind, I believe there 
is not a single man or woman in Glasgow who 
has not seen a sparrow. Nor do I believe there 
is one individual in it who does not know that he is 
of more value than many sparrows. But whether 
they, on seeing a sparrow, realise that the fact 
of their being of more value than it is a ground 
for them ‘‘ not to fear,” is a question which I am not 
prepared to answer. Yet that is not only a truth, 
but a glorious truth, to those who can see things 
through the eye of faith, To the eye of the natural 
man, a sparrow, when struck by a stone, seems to 
fall to the ground through mere accident, and, on 
witnessing it, he is prone to think that he himself 
may one day fall through some similar cause—that 
he is, in fact, every moment liable to be hurt or killed 
by accident. But the man who has learnt to look 
at things through faith, when he sees a sparrow fall, 
knows that this does not happen without the know- 
ledge and will of his Heavenly Father, who can never 
be other than wise and good; and drawing his con- 
clusion from the fact that he is of more value than 
many sparrows, he knows that, if he should also 
happen to fall to the ground one day, it must be for 
wise and good reasons. And this conviction, of 
course, is to him a perfectly sufficient ground not to 
fear but to feel at peace, hoping in his God even 
in the midst of this world, so full of what are called 
*¢ accidents.” 

I have said that I could not tell whether there are 
many people in Glasgow who, through faith, know 
this truth; but of this I am certain, that Maggie 
Brewster, who lived in a back street near the Trongate 
some years ago, did not know it. One morning 
in passing along the side of the mill she fell through 
a trap-door into a cellar, and broke her leg. 
was a ‘shocking accident,” as everybody said, 
“and was entirely owing to the stupidity of 
Allan Macpherson, who. had forgotten to fasten the 
bolt,” And so cried poor Maggie herself as she 
was being conveyed to the hospital, moaning with 


It | 


| 





pain. She suffered a great deal, poor thing, and 
though her life was saved, yet she became a cripple, 
and was unfit for work. As she had always been an 
honest and industrious girl, and owed her misfortune 
to the negligence of one of the firm’s servants, 
she. was allowed a pension, which enabled her to 
support herself and her aged mother as she had done 
before, 

So Maggie returned home to go to the mill no 
more, but to rest and repose all her lifelong. She 
soon got accustomed to her crutch, and could keep 
her mother company day and night ; and indeed her 
mother would often say to her that she should not, 
after all, owe a grudge to Allan, but rather thank 
him for having procured her such a happy and easy 
life. But Maggie would answer that, though she did 
not owe Allan a grudge, and had forgiven him long 
since, yet she could not thank him either, for she 
would much rather skip along to the mill like a bird 
than go halt through life like a wounded hare; that 
life had become rather tedious to her, as she had 
always been accustomed to be busy through the day, 
and that she wished very much for something to fill 
up the long dreary hours. It is true, that being a 
clever seamstress, she would often sew for friends or 
neighbours, but as she scarcely knew what to do with 
the money thus earned, and which was accumulating 
every month in the savings’ bank, she took very little 
interest in this work, which besides was rather dull 
and monotonous for her taste. At least, she was 
under no pressure to do it, and would often, in fine 
weather, throw needle and thread into a corner, and 
hobble out to the door, where she would stand leaning 
on her crutch, looking at the people in the street, or 
observing the sparrows picking up crumbs of bread, 
without, however, understanding the important lesson 
which she might have learned from those little 
creatures, 

Now it happened one day, that when she was thus 
standing in the doorway, a man, whom she knew by sight 
as a frequent visitor of the neighbourhood, approached 
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her with a kind expression on his face, and asked 
whether she had ever heard of the cripple at the 
Beautiful Gate. Maggie answered that she had not, 
but that she would go and ask her mother about him, 
for that she was much better acquainted with this 
quarter, and knew almost all the people in it both 
young and old. The man looked at her with 
a smile, saying that she need not take that 
trouble, as he was almost certain her mother 
did not know the person, for if she did, she would 
have been sure to have told her about him. The 
stranger added that he had not put his question to 
ascertain from her the man’s address, since he had 
been long dead, and was most likely in heaven, but 
he thought that as his story was very remarkable, 
she might perhaps like to know it, and he would be 
glad to sell her a little book, from which she would 
learn all about it. Thereupon he produced, from 
a bag which he was carrying on his shoulder, a little 
volume with a yellow cover. Maggie thought that 
it must be a nice story that was contained in such 
a pretty-looking book, and that she might as well 
spend a penny upon it, the more so as, after having 
turned over some of the leaves, she noticed that it 
was printed in clear type, much clearer, at any 
rate, than were the songs which she would some- 
times buy from the singing beggars. Having paid 
the man, she at once returned to the room, and 
sat down to read the little book to herself and her 
mother. They learnt with great pleasure the story 
of the lame man who sat at the gate of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and was cured by Peter in 
the name of Jesus Christ. They enjoyed it all the 
more, of course, that it was quite new to them, and 
though they could not exactly tell where Jerusalem 
was, nor who Peter and John were, yet from hearsay 
they knew this much, that Jesus Christ was ‘‘ our 
blessed Lord and Saviour.” But what struck Maggie 
most was an observation which she read in the little 
book—*‘‘ that God sometimes allowed people to be- 
come cripples just in order to prevent them from 
running fast to hell, and to bring them on the way to 
heaven, to which a cripple, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, may run as quickly as one possessed of the 
soundest legs ; for it is possible that the poor lame 
man at Jerusalem, supposing he had been born with | 
strong limbs, might have walked through this world | 
without caring about Christ and his salvation, whereas | 
his crippled state, while it prevented him from run- | 
ning far into sin, kept in his mind a feeling of need | 
and dependence upon God which made him fit for | 
receiving help from Christ, and thus brivging him to | 
the knowledge and the love of his Saviour.” These | 
words often recurred to Maggie, and it would some- | 
times strike her that perhaps there might have been | 
some similar reason why God had allowed her to fall 
down the trap-door, for though it had happened 
through Allan -Macpherson’s fault, yet she felt that 
God must have allowed it, else it could not have 
happened at all. : 
Some days later she was standing in the doorway, 

when, much to her surprise, she saw the man with 
the bag coming up to her again. She told him with 
a smile that if he now questioned her about the cripple 





at the Beautiful Gate, she would be able to give him 
a better answer. 

**T am glad to hear it,” said the man; * but I 
should like to put another question, if you would 
kindly permit me to do so,” 

“Well, what is it?” said Maggie, smiling with 
pleasure, She expected, from the pleasant-looking 
face of the man that it would be some curious and 
diverting question. 

‘Have you ever been to school at Berea?” the 
man asked. 

** Where ?” said Maggie, shutting her left eye, and 
staring the man in the face with her right one. 

**Oh, I see, you have never been there,” he 
answered. ‘*I think I must sell you another little 
book, which will tell you all about it. You will find 
that the people of Berea were very remarkable folks, 
from whom we may learn a great deal,” 

The little book which Maggie bought this time bore 
the quaint title, ‘* Have you been to school at Berea ?” 
She and her mother read it with great pleasure. After 
having told how Paul and Silas preached, first in 
Thessalonica and then in Berea, and how they fared 
at those places, the writer showed the great impor- 
tance of searching the Scriptures, and earnestly ad- 
vised everyone who was able to read to provide himself 
with a Bible, and not only to read it but to study it 
daily, because it would clear away allthe wrong notions 
which we ignorant and sinful beings are so apt to 
entertain about the highest concerns of life. A short 
list of the prices of Bibles and New Testaments was 
added at the end, and Maggie, upon noticing that the 
sums mentioned were not so very large but that she 
could easily atford to pay for one at even the highest 
price, resolved to make her mother a present of a 
large-type Bible and to buy one in small type for 
herself. No sooner had the man with the bag made 
his appearance the next time than she gave him an 
order for the two books. He did not fail to bring them 
the following day, adding that these were the school- 
books which were used at the Berea School, and that 
he hoped she would learn the lessons which they 
contained ; that most likely she would meet with 
some things in them which she would not under- 
stand at first, but that she should read on, praying 
God to give her understanding ; and he assured her 
that the more she read in them the more matters 
would clear up to her, till at length she would see so 
many beautiful and wonderful things that she would 
feel like a poor pilgrim who had unexpectedly fallen 
in with a bag full of diamonds and jewels on his 
weary way. 

A story is told of a company of tourists who, while 
strolling among the Bernese Alps, were benighted. 
After having groped in the dark for an hour or more, 
they resolved to spend the night at a certain spot 


| where they felt they were treading on soft mossy 


soil, although the darkness prevented them from 
seeing where they were. As they were young and 
knew little of the cares of this life, they entertained 
each other with songs and merry talk, till at length 
the one after the other stretched himself out on the 
grass and fell asleep. When, a few hours later, the 


_sun rose and the morning breeze awoke them, they 
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discovered with horror that they were lying only a few 
steps from a vast precipice, and that they had been 
jesting, and singing, and sleeping on the very brink of 
what might have been their grave. They started up 
almost in a panic, and were only too glad to see the 
way to quit the dangerous spot and return to their 
comfortable homes. 

The sensations which must have agitated the minds 
of these people somewhat resembled those which passe 
through the heart of Maggie, when, by the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, the Gospel sun dispelled the 


spiritual darkness which had hitherto covered her | 


soul. It became clear to her that from her childhood 





she had been walking without God and Christ in this | 


world. 


It is true, she had never given herself up to | 


pursuits which were injurious to her reputation as a | 
thoroughly respectable girl, but she uow perceived | 
with alarm that the tiings to which she had given up | 


her heart were none the less utterly vain and inca- 
pable of preserving her from perdition. It makes 
little difference in the end whether a man eats such 
things as are decidedly poisonous or only such as con- 
tain no nutrition. In both cases death will be the 
result, Magvie had hitherto known Jesus from 
hearsay, she had heard of him as a Saviour, or as the 
Saviour, but she had never known Him as her 
Saviour. In fact, the term *‘ Saviour” had been to 
her only a grand title without meaning, because she 
was not really aware of any danger from which she 
needed to be saved. But she saw that danger now, 
and started up with fright to take her refuge in Christ, 
whom she believed not only to have come into this 
world to save sinners in general, but also herself 
in particular. The change which thus takes place in a 
man’s heart is frequently a short process. Ouly a little 
time is required by a drowning man to catch hold of 
the hand held out to him. At all events, it did not 
take Maggie long. But short as such a process is, it 
forms the first page of a new and glorious book of 
which nobody will ever read the end. 

Maggie’s aged mother had not the slightest objec- 
tion to the change which was soon noticeable in her 
daughter’s life and conversation. The good old 
woman, who was subject to a nervous intirmity which 
caused her head to nod mechanically all the day long, 
saw no reason why she should stop nodding her head 
and take to shaking it when Maggie suggested that 
they might as well have prayers morning aud evening, 
and go regularly to church on Sunday. She believed 
it was all right because Mavgie thought it was, for 
since Maggie had become her constant companion she 
had got into the habit of allowing her to think, to speak, 
and to act for her, and she found that she had not by 
any means suffered through this. And, moreover, 
she was quite delighted with the large and neatly 
bound Bible Maggie had made her a present of. It 
is true, the types, though very large, were not large 
enough for her weak eyesight; but she was won- 
derfully helped by the use of a gigantic magni- 
fying glass, set in a brass frame of four inches in 
diameter, and with a mahogany handle, through which 
Maggie was frightened to look, as she always felt as 
though the letters were rising out of the book into 
her very face. Maggie could not read a word through 





it, and she thought that it must have been some such 
glass of which Paul spoke when he wrote of the people 
**seeing through a glass darkly.” But the good old 
woman was delighted to be able to read the beautiful 
stories of the Old and New Testament with this 
dioptric instrument, and she admitted that Maggie 
was quite right in saying she ought to look to Jesus 
for help and salvation ; for now she was old and weak, 
and weary of this life, and novody coull make her 
young and vigorous again save Jesus, who had made 
lame people to walk aud leap, and blind people to see, 
and had raised Lazarus from the grave, and had Him- 
self risen from the dead. Formerly she had always 
felt a shudder pass through her when she thought of the 
grave, how people would screw her down into a narrow 
wooden box, and how the grave-digger would make a 
deep, dark hole in the ground to put her in; but now 
she could think with calmness of all that, because she 
had uo doubt that Jesus would raise her up again and 
make her happy with all the good people who had 
believed in Him. 

To Maxzgie the hours were not nearly so long and 
tedious as they had been. She took more pleasure in 
sewing thav formerly, because she thought she might 
now find an object init. It occured tv her that she 
might devote a portion of her money to buying tracts 
aud Bibles for the poor people, of whom there were so 
many all round about. Accordingly she might often 
have been seen plying her needle with great energy. 
But, of course, the close sedentary labour soon 
wearied her, as she had not been brought up to it, 
and hers was a brisk, active, and somewhat restless 
nature. So she would often, as she used to do, throw 
her material on the table, and take her crutch and 
hobble to the door, where she could see people moving 
about in the way she would have liked to do. She 
now, however, looked at everything that was going 
on iu quite a different light from what she had for- 
merly done: she now pitied many a one whom for- 
merly she would have euvied, and many things now 
made her sorry which formerly would have made her 
glad. 

One afternoon, when she was quietly sitting in her 
room busily plying her needle, she heard a noise of 
crying aud quarrelling among the people in the street. 
She went to the door ani saw a mob, chiefly boys and 
girls, laughing at a drunken mau and mocking him. 
Adults ever and anon came between, some of whom 
were also drunk, and very soon a general fight ensued, 
which but for the speedy interference of the police 
might have proved disastrous tosouwe. While Maggie 
was looking at this sad spectacle, her friend who sold 
her the bouks happened to pass, and taking his stand 
close to her, he waited till the mob should move, 
and clear the thoroughfare ; now and again he shook 
his head and gave utterance to his iudignation. 

** Ay,” Maygie said, ‘‘ these are evil days, sir.” 

*¢ Surely they are,” was the answer. ‘* But do you 
know what we ought to do when the days are evil?” 

-* What is it, sir?” 

*¢ We ought to redeem the time.” 

Maggie thereupon candidly confessed that she did 
not quite understand what was meant by redeeming 
the time. The man took out a little tract from his bag 
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and requested her to accept of it. It bore the title, | 


** Redeeming the Time because the Days are Evil.” 
She walked away with it to her little room, and sat 
down to read it at once. The writer began by observing 
that evil days owed their origin to the circumstance of 
most people becoming evil-doers ; that in such days 
the number of those who did well was comparatively 


Here Maggie stuck another pin into the margin ; she 
| thought it would be as well for her to read these words 
over again the next day; she felt there was some- 

| thing in them worth thinking over. 
Not many days had elapsed before Maggie one 
morning after breakfast asked her mother whether she 
| knew Lizzy Duncan, the glazier’s wife. Now it should 


small, and that to them it ought consequently to be a | be mentioned that the old woman, infirm though she 
serious question, how to do as much good as they | was, continued to keep up her old habit of making a 
could, in order to counteract the evil other people were | tour three times a week through the various shops in 
doing. He further observed that many good and | the street to buy provisions, These errands at the 
well-intentioned people did not do nearly so much | same time served the purpose to her that a local news- 











good as they might, because they did not make a 
good division of their time, but spent a great deal 
of it in a way which might have been turned to 
greater account, for the good of others, and the fur- 
therance of God’s cause. ‘*Time,” he said, ‘is 
a precious article, which we should not waste, for 
we can never get back what we have lost of it. Now 
it often happens that a portion, and sometimes even a 
considerable portion, of our time is taken up by occu- 
pations, or by habits, which if not exactly bad, are at 
least wholly, useless. Some people, for instance, sleep 
eight hours, whereas seven, or perhaps even six, would 
be quite sufficient. Some sit half-an-hour longer at 
their meals than is necessary, or may be found for 
hours at their windows looking into the strect, or 
standing at their doors gossiping with their neighbours, 
thus allowing the time which might have been employed 
in some useful object to pass away in idleness,” 

Here Magzie took a pin and stuck it in at the 
passage, as she thought she might as well read it over 
again another time. 

‘*Some people also,” the writer continued, ‘‘ who 
have an aversion to idleness, take up some work at 
random, merely for the purpose of killing the time, 
and to relieve the tedium of their spare hours, and, 
though the work thus taken up may be good enough 
in itself, yet they are not nearly so profitably em- 
ployed as they would have been had they selected 
work more answering to the wants of the day, and 
more adapted to their own character and talents. 
Many a young man, for instance, who has little or no 
talent for music might employ the time which he wastes 
with his flute much better if he would sit down 

* for a few minutes at a poor invalid’s sick-bed, and read 
a portion of God’s word to him ; and many a young 
girl who kills precious hours in writing long silly letters 
to friends, or in sketching indifferently, would be much 
more useful if she would only visit a poor family or take 
a tract toa house where it might be read with a blessing. 
How much good might be done if people who have 
allowed such portions of their time to be occupied in 
frivolous pursuits would redeem time from its useless 
employment and turn it to some profitable object ! How 
many poor people, for instance, are there who would 
be vastly benefited if some one would but devote a 
couple of hours a week to teaching them to read their 
Bibles! And ‘how many poor children are there ram- 
bling about the streets, a nuisance to their neighbours, 
and a disgrace to society, who would be kept away 


from evil and turned to good if some one would only | 


take care of them for an hour a day, and give them 
some useful instruction.” 








| 


| paper does to others; they kept her cognizant of 
| the news of the neighbourhood. She was sure to learn 
| at the butcher’s what the grocer did not tell her, or to 
learn at the grocer’s what she had only heard darkly 
mooted at the buker’s. This was the reason why there 
was scarcely an individual in the neighbourhood about 
whose person, circumstances, probable prospects, 
parents, or children, she could not have given the 
| most accurate and circumstantial account. So with 
her usual introductory phrase, ‘‘ Shouldn't I, child !” 
she told her daughter everything she wanted, and much 
she did not want to know, about Lizzy Duncan ; that 
she was a complete slattern, who, by her disorderly 
habits and disgraceful conduct had caused her husband 
to become a drunkard, and her children to be little else 
than vagabonds ; that it was really a pity for the poor 
children, who were fine little creatures, especially the 
two eldest, Mary and Rachel, of the ages of thirteen 
and eleven respectively, When upon this Maggie 
asked her mother what she would think were she to 
take the two girls an hour or two every day to teach 
them knitting and sewing, the old woman answered 
that she thought it would be a very good thing, pro- 
vided she took them to the back-green first, to have 
their faces and hands washed, and their hair combed. 
The next day, therefore, after having gone through 
the required cleaning process, Mary and Rachel were 
admitted into the parlour, and were seated upon two 
wooden stools. They were really nice-looking little 
girls, with rosy cheeks and lovely cheerful eyes, into 
which it was a pleasure to look. Maggie gave to each 
a knitting-needle and a bit of thread, and showed 
them the first move in the noble art of knitting stock- 
ings. While they were trying to get up to the mani- 
pulation of it, she took her handiwork, aud while 
plying her needle told them a nice story. The two 
little creatures were quite delighted with their occu- 
pation, which had, for the first time in their lives, led 
them to the luxury of seeing their own hands and each 
other’s faces in their natural hue. They also dis- 
covered in themselves what had hitherto been a talent 
wholly unknown to them, that of being able to sit 
| still for two hours in one spot ; and they liked it so 
| well, that they felt rather disappointed when Maggie 
'told them that their time was up. Next day they 
might have been seen an hour before their time 
| lounging about the cripple’s- house, and watching the 
| hour when they would be expected to make their ap- 
pearance, 
| But perhaps the old woman was most of all pleased. 
Every’ five minutes she would place herself behind the 
| children, and with her big glass before her eyes would 
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stoop down over them, and look at the progress they 
were making. She would praise their zeal, encourage 
them with cheerful words, and gently stroke their 
hair. Indeed, she was so delighted that next week 
she suggested to Maggie that they should take the 
children in the forenoon as well as in the afternoon. 
This was just the thing Maggie desired, but she had 
expressly abstained from suggesting it, lest her little 
school should be a trouble to the old woman. She 
devoted the morning hours to teaching the children 
reading and writing with a pencil on a slate. She 
would also, weather permitting, go with them into the 
back yard for half an hour to have a game at balls, or 
allow them to skip with a rope. And the neighbours 
whose back-windows opened into the yard, on seeing 
this happy little company, found it very nice, and 
doubtless some mothers would say to themselves : ‘I 
wish my little girls were there too.” 

At length one of these women expressed her wish ; 
but Maggie declined, because the girl was already 
attending a school, and her parents, although they had 
to struggle hard to earn their daily bread, were yet 
able to pay for her. But Maggie’s parlour was quite 
large enough to afford accommodation for ten girls, 
and it was not long before.she had that number. 
Yet she was very particular in selecting them. She 
only took such girls as were really abandoned or 
neglected by their parents—such girls, in fact, as 
would otherwise have been sure to ramble about in 
idleness if she had not taken them. 

It is well known how similar charitable schools are 
usually conducted. Nor was there anything in 
Maggie’s way of conducting her little school contrary 
to the general custom. She had never had any in- 
struction as a schoolmistress, but her common-sense 
led her generally into the best way to keep her pupils 
usefully and agreeably occupied. What she chiefly 
aimed at was to enable them to read their Bible well, 
to mend their own clothes, and to find the way of 
salvation, if they should desire to walk in it. She 
succeeded on the whole very well in accomplishing 
these objects, As soon as she deemed a girl fit for 
going into service, she tried to find a situation for her. 


Her pupils turned out good, respectable servants, and 


some of them became truly Christian women. 





Of course some expenses were connected with this 
work, and more especially that Maggie was not 
sparing in giving Bibles, tracts, and little religious 
books to the children as rewards for good conduct. 
To meet these expenses she continued to sew for people, 
and in this work she was soon materially aided by 
her eldest and most advanced pupils, who in this way 
combined exercise for themselves with usefulness for 
their teacher. The profits soon became so ample that 
she was also able to give the children a hearty dinner 
now and then. 

Six years passed in this way when her aged mother 
died. This was a great loss. The good old woman 
had till her last illness been an untiring and faithful 
help to her daughter. 

** Maggie,” she said, the day before she died, “I 
am going to my heavenly home, and must leave you 
behind. But we’ll meet again soon, for Jesus has 
said that He will draw us all unto Him. So don’t 
cry, my dear, but be consoled. I know your 
work is too much for you alone, and I wish I 
could tell you whom to take asa help; but I don’t 
know anybody who loves the children, and would 
speak to them of good, and cook your dinner, and 
make your bed for you. But I'll tell you whom 
you might try—Mary Duncan. She was our first 
girl, with her sister Rachel, and we never had a better 
than her.” 

Maggie could not answer for sobbing. But when 
her mother was buried she sent for Mary, who for 
some time had been a servant in a grocer’s. Mary 
was quite delighted at the proposal. 

** But what wages do you expect ?”” Maggie asked. 
‘¢ You know I am not so rich as the grocer.” 

Mary’s eyes glistened. 

** No wages, Maggie,” she answered. ‘* You have 
already given me so much that I know you will give 
me all I want.” 

And so Mary came into Maggie’s house, and, as a 
loving sister, took the place of the mother who was 
gone. And Maggie was sorry that she could not have 
told her mother of it, for she was sure the gool 
woman would have learnt it with great pleasure before 
she went hence. 

ANDREW WHITGIFT. 
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Wirt heart and mouth I sing to God, 
The joy of joys to me ; 
I sing and spread on earth abroad 
What I do know of Thee. 


I know Thou art the well of grace : 
Its spring in Thee arose ; 

Whence, early, late, in every place 
Much health, much comfort tlows., 





SOME GERMAN HYMNS. 


OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


For over all the wide world’s face 
What have we—what are we— 

That unto us, Father of grace, 
Hath not been given by Thee? 


Who the fair tent of heavenly blue 
High over us hath set ? 

Who is it that our fields with dew 
And quickening rain doth wet ? 
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Who cold and frost with fire doth foil ? 
Who shields us from the wind ? 

Who orders that men, wine and oil 
Each in its season find ? 


Who gives us life and its increase ? 
Who keepeth with His hand 

A noble, blessed, golden peace 
Whole in our fatherland ? 


Ah, Lord! ’tis Thou. On Thee we wait: 
Thou makest and wilt keep. 

Thou hold’st the watch before our gate, 
The while we safely sleep. 


Thou feedest us from year to year, 
Art ever true and kind ; 

And when we find ourselves in fear, 
Thee by us then we find. 


Thou punishest our trespasses, 
But not too heavily ; 

Yea, takest our iniquities, 
And throw’st them in the sea. 


When grief and anguish fill our heart, 
Thy pity soon awakes ; 

Joy giv’st Thou in the hidden part, 
From which thanksgiving breaks. 


A Christian's tears Thou countest all ; 
Know’st what his soul doth try ; 
No drop is worthless, or too small, 
To lift and lay it by. 


Thou fillest up life’s waning cup 
With Thy eternal day ; 

Lead’st us to heavenly mansions up, 
When earth has rolled away. 


Up, up, my heart ! dance, dance and sing, 
Be of courageous mood ! 

Thy God, the fount of everything, 
Is and shall be thy good. 


He is thy heritage, thy wealth, 
Thy glory and joy-light ; 

Thy guard and shield, thy help and health, 
Thy counsel and thy might. 


Why art thou troubled, then, my soul, 
And mourning still dost go? 

Throw off thy care, and let it roll 
On Him who made thee so. 


Hath He not from thy mother’s lap 
Thee fed and edified ? 

How many a perilous mishap 
Hath He not turned aside ? 


To nothing He, below the sun, 
A careless eye doth lend ; 
Whate’er He does, or lets be done, 
Comes to a wholesome end. 





Ah ! then, let Him go on io do, 
Nor counsel Him therein; 
So daily peace thou shalt renew, 
And endless gladness win. . 


II. 


My soul, why art thou troubled so ? 

With care and pain why aching go? 
And all for earthly need ! 

Rest thou in Him, thy God and Lord, 

Who all things fashioned with his word. 


He cannot, will not turn his back. 

He knows quite well what thou dost lack. 
Heaven and earth are his — 

My Father and my heavenly King, 

Who stands by me in everything. 


Since Thou my Father art, I say, 

Thy child Thou wilt not cast away, 
Thon fatherly God-heart ! 

An earthen clod I am by birth, 

And have no comfort on the earth ! 


The rich man on his wealth relies : 

To Thee, my God, I lift mine eyes. 
Although I be contemned, 

I know who trusts in Thee for food 

Shall surely not lack any good. 


Elias, who will nourish thee, 
In such a time of scarcity, 
When no rain falls so long ? 
A widow come from Sidon’s shore— 
God sendeth thee unto her door. 


When he lay ’neath the juniper, 
God’s angel came unto him there, 
Brought food to him and drink; 
And then he went a far long road, 
To Horeb Hill, the mount of God. 


And Daniel, God did not forget, 
When he among the lions sat: 
His angel He sent down, 
And told his servant Habakkuk, 
Who straightway victual to him took. 


Joseph to Egypt-land was sold, 

And cast into the prison-hold, 
Because he feared God : 

God made him a great lord, to feed 

Father and brothers in their need. 


The true God his hand also led 

The three men in the furnace red : 
His angel He sent down, 

Kept off the fire, and set them free, 

At length, from all their misery. 


Ah, God! Thou art as rich to-day 
As Thou hast been for ever ard aye ; 
My trust leans upon Thee : 
Lord, in my own soul give me store, 
And I have plenty evermore. 
¢ 
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Time's honours [ will gladly want : 
Wilt Thou the everlasting grant, 
Which Thou hast won for us 
Through bitter death upon the tree ? 
My Lord, this thing I beg of Thee. 


All that this passing world doth hold, 
Money, be it of silver or gold, 
Riches and temporal good, 
It lasteth but a little space, 
And helpeth not to see Thy face. 


Christ, Son of God, my thanks to Thee, 

That Thou such things hast made me sce, 
Through Godlike words of Thine. 

Vouchsafe me also steadfastness, 

That so my soul may win Thy bliss. 


Praise, honour, thanks be unto Thee, 
For all Thy goodness unto me ! 

One thing I humbly pray : 
Let me not from Thy presence be 
Rejected everlastingly. 


III. 
In peace and joy away I go, 
For God hath will’d me. 
My heart and mind no trouble know : 
He hath still’d me. 
As God promised, so it is— 
Death has become my slumber. 


This Jesus does—God’s true son He, 
The Saviour alone, 

Whom Thou, Lord, hast revealed to me, 
And I have known 

As my life and welfare in 
Midst of pain and dying. 


In the fore-front Thou hast Him set 
For all his brothers ; 

That He the world for his should get, 
His, no other’s, 

Through Thy loving wholesome word, 
In every place resounding. 


For He is health and happy light 
For all who need them, 

To lighten them who sit in night, 
And to feed them. 

Of thine Israel He is 

The honour, joy, and pleasure. 








IV. 
Stray with us, Lord. Ah! do not go; 
Thou seest the evening hath sunk low : 
Thy word, O Lord, the endless light, 
Let it not vanish in the night. 


In the turmoil of these last days, 
Give us to understand Thy ways, 
And so Thy sacrament and word 
Keep pure unto the last, O Lord. 


Let us in good and still repose 
Our earthly life bring to a close ; 
And when its sun sets in Thy sea, 
Then fall asleep right blessedly. 


Lord Jesus, help ; Thy church uphold ; 
Presumptuous we, bad, slothful, cold ; 

rive to Thy word good-speeding grace, 

That it resound in every place. 


Only by Thy good word us guard, 

And Satan’s lies and murder ward : 
Grace, Saviour! to Thy church impart— 
Unity, patience, peace, and heart. 


Ah, God ! all things are going wrong ; 
On earth is no persistence long ; 
Dreamers of lies, and many a sect 
Crowd in, Thy kingdom to infect. 


The hanghty spirits, Lord, frustrate, 
Who lift them up with pride so great, 
For ever bringing something new 
Thy law of wisdom to undo. 


The work or praise of ours is none, 
But Thine, Lord Jesus Christ, alone ; 
Therefore by them, Lord, ever stand, 
Who lift their eyes unto Thy hand. 


For in Thy word our hearts are bold ; 
It is Thy church’s right stronghold. 
Dear Lord, O keep us in this mood— 
To follow nothing else as good. 


Grant us to live in Thee alone, 
And in Thy word go ever on, 

Till from the vale of grief we rise 
To Thee, Lord, in heavenly skies, 
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A PROVERB 


ILLUSTRATED. 





‘* Willows are weak ; but they bind other wood.” 


THERE was a tumult in the city, and darkness and 
sin ; for those who had bread gave it with malignant 
pride, and those who were starving ate it and cursed 
them. 

The proud ones were led by a rich weakling, who 
knew nothing, and scorned the wise if they were poor. 
And he pampered his dogs and kicked the dying 
philosopher at his gate. He laughed loudly, and 
flung coin to the foolish, and they called him ‘* My 
lord omnipotent,” not knowing exactly what that 
meant, but that the title could not belong to a poor 
man was certain. 

And so it was that amongst the poor of the city, there 
was the deepest hatred against those who wasted or 
withheld the treasure according to the moment’s fancy ; 
and they had sworn that they would not sleep until 
they had made a feast, with music and dancing, in 
the storehouses of their oppressors, 

When a rumour of it reached the ears of the 
Weakling, he laughed a scornful laugh ; but his knees 
shook. 

Far away in a garret of the city, a woman was 
praying. It was a sad story, and the Weakling was 
to blame. 

Her father had been a prosperous citizen and a 
God-fearing man, and he had influence in the city. 
And that proud one, moved by jealousy, had stirred 
up the rich against him, and they brought agaiust him 
untrue accusations. His defence they would not allow 
to be heard openly, but they had him driven from the 
city, and he had been heard of nomore. Two daughters 
bore his name, and they went with their father to the 
seashore and there took leave of him, for those cruel 
ones would not let them go with him into exile. 
When they returned, poor and desolate to the city, 
where had been their stately home, they came to this 
tiny garret. The neighbours, to comfort them, would 
say, ‘* Ah! you will get used to this. You will make 
new friends and be happy.” Then Sara, the elder, 
stood erect, pale and motionless. The fire of her 
black eyes was quenched by no “foolish tear.” No 
complaint lengthened the long day. But on St. 
Peter’s eve, she said, ‘*I may be broken; I cannot 
bend.” And that night she died. Thus Monica was 
left alone. But she had a golden secret which enabled 
her to bend and not be broken. She visited the sick 
and the prisoners. She sought out tho erring, and 
told to them glad tidings. She shared her scanty 
food with the starving, and her tears flowed with 
those of the sorrowful. | For all her prayers ascended 
to Him for whose sake she did it, Him whom she loved 
much, and He gladdened her with the assurance, 
‘Thou hast doné it unto Me.” Thus she was “as 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing: as poor, yet making 
many rich” (in bidding them take of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ); ‘‘as having nothing, yet 
possessing all things.” To every sorrow, every joy, 
every duty, she bent. 

IIL.—3. 
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And now she was praying ; her heart was burdened. 
She had influenced individuals, but how should she 
sway the multitude. She had never thought herself 
** sufficient ” for the least of these things; her ‘suf- 
ficiency ” had been of God. Yet now, in the face of so 
great a need, she had forgotten that He is all-sutlicient, 
and was burdened with the overwhelming sense of her 
own weakness, 

**Ah! Lord God,” she had been saying, ‘ I cannot 
speak, for I amachild.” But the Lord said unto 
her, **Say not, I am a child, for thou shalt go to all 
that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command 
thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of them, for I 
am with thee to deliver thee.” 

Then she cried, and her inmost soul listened, 
‘Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth.” And as she 
arose, she was saying aloud, *‘ I am the vine, ye are 
the branches ; without Me ye can do nothing.” And 
again, ‘*When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
‘* Most gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 


* * * * * 


In the market place a bell was ringing, and the 
citizens came flocking there. In an hour the barns 
would be in their power. There stood Monica, and 
she was singing this psalm,— 

‘*Praise ye the Lorp. Praise the Lorp, O my soul. 
While I live will I praise the Lorp : [ will sing praises 
unto my God while I have any being. Put not your 
trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there 
is no help. His breath goeth forth, he returneth to 
his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish. 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, 
whose hope is in the Lorp his God : which made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that therein is ; 
which keepeth truth for ever: which executeth judg- 
ment for the oppressed: which giveth food to the 
hungry. The Lorp looseth the prisoners: the Lorp 
openeth the eyes of the blind : the Lorp raiseth them 
that are bowed down: the Lorp loveth the righteous : 
the Lorp preserveth the strangers ; He relieveth the 
fatherless and widow : but the way of the wicked He 
turneth upside down. The Lorp shall reign for ever, 
even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. Praise 
ye the Lorn.” 

And before she ended, the whole multitude was 
singing with her. Then, in a clear voice, she read 
these words, —‘‘ Thus saith the Lord Jesus, Behold 
the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them, Are ye not much better than they ?” 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. . . . If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith. . . . Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness ; and all these things 
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shall be added unto you.” ‘‘ Casting all your care 
upon Him, for He careth for you.” 

There was silence for a little space. Then said one 
of the citizens, ** What shall we do, Monica? We see 
plainly that you would not have us sieze upon the 
storehouses,” 

** No, Gaspard ; for He has said, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’ ” 

*‘ What, then, can we do? If we cannot work we 
must starve.” 

‘¢ It. were better to starve than to do wrong. Shall 
we who know in whose hand is al! power, and that He 
is love, disobey his command, and not rather trust his 
promise ? Hear what He says, ‘Trust in the Lord and 
do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.’ ” 

‘* Who will give it up for Monica?” shouted the 
old man. 

‘¢ T will,” chorused a hundred voices. ‘I will, for 
Monica shared her last loaf with me.” ‘‘I will, for 
Monica wept with me when I lost my little babe, 
which few thought worth minding about.” ‘I will, 
for Monica helped me when others scorned.” ‘TI 
will, for Monica told me about One who helpeth all 
our infirmities, and He helps me now.” 

But when Monica’s voice could be heard, this was 
what she said: *‘ Not for my sake, I pray you, but 
for His who is love, and who worketh in poor weak 
ones both to will and to do, of his good pleasure. For 
His sake give up this wild scheme of sin and hatred, 
considering how great things He hath for Christ’s sake 
forgiven us. But we must go and speak to these 
great ones.” 

Then cried they all, ** Monica, will you go?” 

Then Monica put away the remembrance of the 
cruel wrong, and went and stood before the Weak- 
ling. And she told him that the men would gladly 
work if he would give them bread for wages. Then 
he cowered ; and she said, ** They will do you no 
harm, I will answer for it, though you are in their 
power. Give them only what they ask.” 

And he said, “‘ They will scorn me.” 





Then she pitied his degradation, and said, ‘‘ They 


scorn you now. Give them love instead of hatred, 
and they will scorn you no more; they will give you 
their confidence and their respect. They scorn you 
now in your power, but when love and power are 
united they will revere you. The Omnipotent One is 
love. For his mercy’s sake, who still loves you, whilst 
He has power to destroy you as you deserve, begin 
now, and the revard of loving you will find to be,— 
increased willingness and power to do so,” 
* * * * * 

So the citizens worked each day, and at evening, in 
the marketplace, he stood and gave to them the money 
that they had earned. And Monica came there with 
her townsfolk to receive the money due for her works, 
But to each she gave, and from all received, of the 
priceless heavenly riches of love, 

By the prince there stood one day an old old man, 
He had come, he said, from a land of exile. And as 
Monica drew near, and beheld his out-stretched arms, 
she knew that her father was not dead, and that the 
prince had brought him home again. 

‘Ah! my child,” he said, ‘*I have had tidings of 
you even in that far-off land—tidings which rejoiced 
my heart. I worked daily in the forest, and I thought 
all the long day of my child, aud prayed that I might 
see her again. And as often as I made up my bundles 
at eve, I remembered the work that my daughter was 
doing, and said, ‘ Yes, willows are weak, but they 
bind other wood.’ ” 


What is the secret of strength? Pliability! 
Adaptation to circumstances and duties. Aud what 
is the secret of this? Love; the sap which flows 
through the weakest twigs, and makes them strong to 
bind, tender to hold. ‘This sap is derived from the 
root, and flows to the branches; and those that are 
most full of it bind together diverse kinds of wood, 
rugged, gnarled, smooth, and tender, 

Those whom Love encircles are brought near to each 
other. She lays the weak and the sorrowful, the poor 
and the erring, side by side in her bosom ; and they 
clasp each other's hands as she folds her sheltering 
arms around them, R. E. Lockwart 





THE USE OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN KEEPING GOD'S LAW. 


Ir is a very common impression that what men 
require to kéep God’s commandments is right- 
heartedness, and nothing more ; that the Understand- 
ing has very little to do with it. This is a grave 
mistake, and a very mischievous one. Doing right, 
in a world like this, is a science, or at any rate an 
art : mere instinct is not enough to guide us, Men 
do not paint beautiful pictures or carve noble statues 
without learning how to do it ; they must have genius 
to begin with ; but they have to think about their 
work, to study great models, to observe how other 
artists have succeeded, to investigate the causes of 
their own failures ; and it is an advantage to them to 
read what has been written about the principles which 
every painter and every sculptor must practically 


remember, if the creations of his hand are to be a 
lasting treasure to the world. 

To cover human life with beauty, to carve it into 
nobleness, requires thought as truly as to cover @ 
canvas with lovely forms, or to make the hard and 
unwilling marble assume a shape of majesty and 
grace. We all have to learn to do well, just as we 
all have to learn to walk. 

When the Psalmist prayed, ‘‘ Give me understand- 
ing, and I[ shall keep thy precepts,” he did not mean, 
—make me feel how awful a thing it is to provoke 
thine anger, or how lovely goodness is, or what in- 
gratitude and shame there would be in breaking thy 
law, but “give me understanding,” that I may know 





how to keep it ; then I will observe it with my whole 
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heart, His purpose, his desire, his resolution was | 


right ; but he wanted to learn what the will of God 
really was. The head must assist the heart, if we are 
to live a good life. 

When our circumstances are simple and uncompli- 
cated, there is no great danger of our mistaking the 
right for the wrong, if we have ordinary iutelligence, 
and have lived among people of tolerably good cha- 
racter. But there are many moral questions which 
are extremely difficult to settle; there are many 
others which men in certain conditions are very likely 
to settle inaccurately. 

Take, for instance, the dreadful system of slavery, 
which seems to us so black and terrible and appalling 
a wickedness, that few Englishmen can speak of it 
calmly or without indignation. There is no doubt 
that hundreds and thousands of just and kind- 
hearted people in America have believed till very 
lately, and many believe still, that slavery is the 
natural and the happiest condition of the negro, States- 
men and theologians, men of business and scholars, 
men that read the New Testament as the record of a 
Divine revelation, and men that reject it, men who 
differ about a thousand other things, have agreed 
about this. They were horrified at what they called 
the abuses of the system—the cruel flogsings, the 
brutal licentiousness, the separation of husband and 
wife, which were common in the slave States—but 
the system itself seemed a very right thing. Lord 
Brougham justly called it “a wild and guilty phantasy 
that man could hold property in man ;” but people 
who have grown up in the presence of this institution 
have not only taken for granted that it was built on 
wisdom and justice, but, after considering the ques- 
tion, have deliberately come to this conclusion. It is 
not so long ago since Enylishmen thought the same. 
We have only just passed the thirty-first anniversary 
of Negro emancipation in the British colonies. There 
are still some men living who had to fight in the 
British House of Commons for the freedom of the 
African race, and to whose relentless logic and fiery 
eloquence and undaunted courage we owe it that our 
own flag does not still protect this enormous crime. 
There were English manufacturers (some of them have 
not long been dead, others may be living still) whose 
trade it was to make handcuffs and chains for the 
West Indian market ; their business was, no doubt, 
an unpleasant one, but they were not regarded as we 
regard men whose trade it is to make tools for 
burglars or to promote prostitution, English gentle- 
men whose estates were cultivated by slave labour 
were received into the best English society ; English 
law protected their property; and their sons, their 
nephews, and great charitable institutions, were very 
glad to be remembered in their wills. The intellect 
of this country had to be morally instructed before it 
learnt how dark and villanous a thing slavery really 
is ; and the intellect must be used morally about our 
own personal conduct, or we shall be certain to go 
wrong. 

Every man should use his wnderstanding to discover 
the true character of his actual course of life. If, when 
@ tradesman finds his way into the Bankruptcy Court, 
it comes out that for years he has never taken stock, 





or has taken it carelessly, he is very severely censured, 
and most justly. Every sensible man of business 
spends several days every year in learning hig financial 
position and the result of the trade of the previous 
twelvemonth. He weighs, he measures, all his goods. 
He allows for the deterioration of stock, and for the 
wear and tear of his premises. He reckons up his 
bad debts, he forms a rough estimate of the debts 
likely to prove bad. He works night and day. He 
is restlessly anxious to see how the balance-sheet will 
show. He uses his understanding to learn whether 
his business is working profitably. Would it not be 
possible, is it not necessary, to have an examination 
equally rigorous into the moral character of all his 
transactions? If he is an honest man—above all, if 
he is a Christian man—he will think that by far the 
most important thing. 

But is there any necessity for such a serions and 
elaborate inquiry? ‘There is. If a tradesman does 
not get out an accurate balance-sheet every year, he 
may be going wrong financially without knowing it: 
his trade-expenses may be eating up all his profits ; he 
may be paying too heavy a rent ; spending too much 
on his premises ; employing too many hands ; people 
he trusts may be robbing him ; he may seem to have 
a flourishing business, and yet may be getting into a 
worse condition every Christmas. I believe that many 
men, from never investigating the moral character of 
what they are doing, get wrong morally, without know- 
ing it. They are no worse than their neighbours, 
They accept, as they think, the common standard of 
morality, and they suppose that this is quite enough. 
That is just how men might have argued who were 
accustomed to buy and sell women and children, and 
to keep bloodhounds to hunt down fugitives, and to 
have their slaves flogged and sometimes shot by 
reckless overseers. The real question is, whether 
what a man is doing is right in itself, not whether he 
is as good as other people. 

Take for instance the arrangements a draper makes 
with the young men in his employment, He may 
follow the custom of his trade, and yet be doing them 
great injury. It is the ‘*custom” in many houses, 
doing a particular kind of business, to make arrange- 
ments with the people they employ, which are an 
almost irresistible temptation to trickery, misrepresen- 
tation, and dishonesty of every kind. ‘To dispose of 
the goods of last season, of stock which has been 
slightly injured, or has been bought cheap from an 
inferior manufacturer,—it is very common to stimu- 
late the young men who have to sell by giving them a 
premium on the amount they contrive to ‘‘ push off.” 
The master does not tell them to lie about the goods ; 
perhaps he is very particular in telling them to avoid 
lying ; but he may be very sure that some of them 
will sail very near the wind, and that some will get 
reckless of truth altogether. He may say ‘‘that is 
their concern, not mine,”—but it is his concern as well 
as theirs. He pushes them into the water where the 
current is running strong, and where only good swim- 
mers can struggle against it, and then tells them not 
to get drowned. 

Again, there are many ways of raising money, 
which are winked at while a man is successful,— 
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but which are not only unsound in themselves, but 
are severely condemned if a man happens to fail ; 
and there are some of them, which are separated by | 
very thin and almost invisible lines from acts which | 
are positively criminal, and bring men under the lash | 
of the law. A man is tempted, when things are going 
bad with him, to do something which he knows to be | 
illegal, but he thinks he can put everything right 
before there is any chance of being discovered ; and he | 
cannot see that there is any great difference, morally, | 
between this particular act and what is done constantly | 
by very respectable people. Now, the true method of | 
looking at the case is to ask if both are not wrong. 
One line may seem hardly more crooked than another, 
but perhaps neither line is straight. In common stock- | 
taking, a tradesman is anxious, pot to know whether he 
is only a little worse than his neighbours, but whether | 
the balance is clearly on the right side : in his moral | 
stock-taking, he should make a similar inquiry. It is | 
very easy for men to go step by step out of the | 
straight path, and to think that they are not wander- 
ing at all ; but if they would only look at their life as 
a whole, they would discover that, while they think | 
they have been keeping tolerably near to their neigh- | 
bours, only going a little farther to the right or the | 
left now and then, they have gone a very long dis- | 
tance astray. 
It is also very necessary for a man to use his under- | 
standing to determine what it is morally right for him | 
to attempt. In how many failures, which bring ruin 
upon scores of innocent people, it turns out that the 
bankrupt knew little or nothing of the business he 
was conducting. He meant nothing wrong, but got 
involved in hopeless difficulties through sheer incom- 
petency. This does not absolve him from moral 
blame. If any one ventured to drive a train, who 
understood hardly anything of the construction and | 
working of a locomotive, and there came an accident | 
in which life was lost, the most merciful jury in the 
kingdom would convict him of manslaughter. He 
had no right to imperil human life by his ignorance 
and presumption ;—nor has any one the right to im- 
peril the money of other people by venturing to engage 
in a trade which he does not understand. Ifa man 
enters upon a new business, he ought to have enough 
capital to cover all the losses he is sure to incur while 
he is learning how to conduct it. He is sure to make 
mistakes ; he will trust people he ought not to trust ; 
he will buy at a disadvantage, he will sell at a dis- 
advantage ; his working expenses will be unnecessarily 
heavy ; he will blunder ina thousand ways. If he 
has sufficient money of his own to meet the inevitable 
losses which will result from his want of special know- 
ledge, he may have a right to run the risk; but he 
has no right to risk the property of other people, and 
if he half ruins them and ruins himself altogether, he 





must not be surprised if instead of pitying him they | 


are very indignant. 


The same principle plainly holds with regard to | 


taking situations with the duties of which men are 
unfamiliar. A master is generally able to find out at 
once whether the people he is employing are up to 
their work ; but there are cases in which this is not 
easy ; even if the inefficiency is soon discovered, there 


is loss and inconvenience, and there is reason for 
anger and blame. Servants get their situations and 
their salaries under false pretences if they cannot serve 
their employer well. They cheat him by giving him 
a worse article than he paid for. 

There is one direction in which these suggestions 
have received during the last three or four years most 
melancholy confirmation. Many people appear to 
have been perfectly intoxicated by the success of 
certain Joint Stock Companies, founded on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability, I am very far from saying 
anything against the principle on which these Com- 
panies are established ; it seems to me thoroughly 
sound, and it must give profitable employment to a 
considerable amount of the capital of the country 
which has been invested till now in a very unpro- 
ductive manner. 

The whole nation will be the richer, if the system 
is worked fairly and honestly ; but what do country 
clergymen, widows, and spinsters know of the real 
character of some of the schemes in which they take 
shares? It may be perfectly safe, perhaps, for men 
who live among merchauts, railway people, and stock- 
brokers, and who find the Economist newspaper light 
and pleasant reading, to invest in Welsh coal-mines 
and Devonshire slate-quarries, in ironworks up in 


| Durham, in London land schemes which are to pay 


twenty-five per cent., and in Companies for running 
steamboats on the Danube; but what right have 
most of us to touch things of this kind? We know 
no more about these matters than we know about the 
political condition of the moon ; for us to have to do 
with them is mere gambling, and nothing else. We 
might just as well stake our money at rouge-et-noir in 
a saloon at Baden Baden, or bet on a game of billiards 
in a London gambling-house. 

It is also very plain that some people who live a 
quiet life—safe, respectable people—have been run- 
ning most uujustitiable risks, by the extent of the 
responsibilities they have incurred in connection with 
Companies which they had good reason to believe 
perfectly sound. They are responsible only up to a 
definite amount ; but how far beyond their actual 
resources does that amount stand? It will not do to 
| reckon that when the worst happens, half at least of 
their favourite Companies will stand, and that by 
realising their shares in these they can meet all 
possible pressure. Storms blow sometimes in which 
| the best ships seem in danger of sinking ; the best 
investments are almost valueless till confidence is 
restored. The railway panic twenty years ago failed 
to teach men wisdom; and many Christian people 
| have to learn that they ought to use their wnderstand- 
ing—not merely to learn where money can be made 
most rapidly, but to learn whether they are honest in 
assuming the responsibilities of investment. 

The understanding should be used to keep us out of 
the reach of strong temptation. Our first and supreme 
concern should be—to keep God’s law. This is the 
| work to which every Christian man has consecrated 
| his life. Whatever else he may be successful in, if 

he fail in this, he knows that his strength and his very 
| life are wasted. 

That in certain positions grave moral dangers are 
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inevitable, is plain to every man who will use common 


sense ; and however earnestly we may pray to God to | 


keep us right, we are guiliy of presumption if we 


voluntarily expose ourselves to perils which we know | 


it will be very hard to escape. 

The prayer, *‘ Lead us not into temptation,” comes 
first ; then follows, *‘ Deliver us from evil.” 
may hold us up if we slip when we are walking care- 


Angels | 


fully in the right path, but if we cast ourselves need- | 
lessly from the pinnacle of the temple, we cannot | 


rely on the Divine protection. To those of my readers 
whose trade or profession is already fixed for life, I 
have only to say, that if in itself it is an honest one, 


you have no choice but to continue in it ; but when you | 


have to determine your children’s occupation for them, 


must not expect to be fed with manna from heaven. 
These people have great need to offer the prayer: 
** Give me understanding, that I may keep thy law.” 
Finally, there are circumstances in thé lives of 
many, perhaps of most of us, which test with the 
utmost severity our loyalty to God and righteousness : 
—iu these, the understanding must be used vigorously 
if we are tostand firm. When we see thesky darken- 
ing with moral tempests, our first duty is to resolve, 
at all hazards, to keep God’s Law, and to endure the 
heaviest suffering rather than commit the lightest sin. 


|The heart must be braced up to meet the danger. 
| We must determine that nothing shall ever be done 


remember that you have to keep them right, not by | 
| brow of the recording angel as he wrote it down in the 


your prayers merely, but by the use of your ‘‘ under- 
standing.” You ought to know what their moral 
weaknesses are ; on what side they are most open to 
temptation ; and youare bound to do what you can 
to shelter them. You are careful enough to warn 
them against choosing a business for which they have 
not the necessary physical strength, or which is likely 
to aggravate some physical disease : there ought surely 
to be equal anxiety to persuade them to avoid occu- 


pations which are likely to prove their moral and | 
‘religious ruin. For yourselves, too, there may be left | 


the power of choice between circumstances which are 
perilous, and circumstances which are favourable, to 
integrity and devoutness, Iam confounded when I 
see the anxiety of some religious people to creep or to 
climb into society which is utterly irreligious, and to 
surround their children with associations which are 
almost certain to destroy all Christian earnestness, and 
to plunge them into frivolity and folly. 

Nor can I understand how it is that, under the 
natural influence of a love for the country, and by 
the aid of our modern facilities for travelling, persons 
whose desire to do God’s law is real and honest, choose 
'to live miles away from any church where they can 
heartily worship God. ‘‘Our Sundays,” they say, 
‘‘are very unsatisfactory ; we cannot get to worship 


more than once a day; if the weather is unfavour- | 


able, we are obliged to remain at home altogether ; 
when we do go, it is so different from what we have 
been used to, that we are thoroughly dissatisfied ; 


and as for the children, we are very anxious about | 


them.” If these good people are absolutely obliged 


to live where they do, they are to be pitied; but if | 


not, their conduct is unintelligible. 
their house was bad, they would leave it directly, 


lf the water in | 
| understand exactly what the right is. 


spite of the pleasant garden and the attractions of a | 


country life ; if it was impossible for them to get the 
children educated there, they would leave it; if it 


seemed to disagree with the health of one member of | 


the family, they would leave it ; and yet they volun- 
tarily remain where, by their own confession, their 
religious life is.in danger of stagnating through their 
“unsatisfactory Sundays,” and where their children 
are in danger of growing up without any religion at 
all. It is no use for them to hope that by special and 
extraordinary spiritual help, God will compensate for 
the waut of the common aids to holy living. If 


they go out into the desert of their own will, they | 


=— 





by us under any stress of temptation that would 
make us blush if it were printed in the newspaper 
next morning, or that would bring a cloud upon the 


book of God. We must determine that if in any 
moment of weakness we are betrayed into sin, we 
will never sin again to cover the first offence, what- 
ever shame and loss detection may bring upon us. 
If, when Peter had denied Christ once, he had imme- 
diately recovered himself ; if he had confronted even 
the mockery and contempt of the men in the High 
Priest’s house, who would have laughed at him for 
his cowardice and scorned him for his lying; he 
would surely have seen a Divine benignity in the face 
of Christ when the Lord “looked” upon him, and 
the one act of denial, though it would not have 
passed unreproved, would have been almost forgotten 
in the Master’s approbation of the prompt and cou- 
rageous repentance. The same Christ is with us now— 
watching us with infinite love, watching us nut to see 
whether we fall, but to help us to stand erect. If 
at this moment any Christian man who reads these 
pages is under strong temptations, let me remind 
him that the greatest of earthly calamities cannot 
throw the faintest shadow upon the immortal bright- 
ness of his future destiny, that only sin, can cast a 
cloud beyond the grave; that all that is dearest to 
him even now is beyond the reach of the trouble he 
dreads ; the storm may waste and destroy the harvest 
of years of honest and laborious industry, may leave 
him with his home in ruins and surrounded with 
utter desolation,—but the eternal stars are beyond its 
reach ; they are shining when its rage is most furious, 
and when it is spent they will be shining still, The 
stars belong to you, my brother. 

But it is not enough, in such circumstances, to 
determine we will do right; we must take pains to 
It is my habit 
to read the reports of bankruptcy cases and of the 
winding-up of public companies ; and the inner pages 
of a daily paper seem to me much better reading 
generally than the articles in large type. The more 
I read, the more plain it seems to me that people go 
wrong almost as much from want of sense as from 


' want of honesty ; it is very often hard to say whether 


| 


the men who have done the very worst things have 
been more deficient in integrity or in understanding, 
They were short of money, and they raised it on terms 
which would soon have beggared a duke. They were 
in difficulties, and they relied on the help and advice 
of men whose cleverness had ruined themselves, and 
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| 
who were known to be swindlers, They found it 


hard to make their own business pay, which they 
knew something about ; and they went into schemes 
for working mines in South America, or speculated in 
cotton or opium. They had a heavy balance on the 
wrong side one Christmas, and they went on a little 
more recklessly for twelve months, hoping that by 
some miracle it would get right; but they thought 
when the next Christmas came it would be better to 
have no balance-sheet at all. What have they done 
with their wnderstanding all this time? How was 
it possible that they could think, if they thought at 
all, that it was either honest or expedient to follow a 
course like this ? 

Men need to have their brain cool, if they are to 
escape without stain when the evil days come. They 
may fall over the pregipice through keeping their eyes 
shut, whether they mean to commit suicide or not. 
Strange and terrible is the blindness which seems to 
be inflicted on some at the very time they most need 
the clearest vision. It may be that their hearts have 
gone astray first, and they are given over to strong 
delusion that they may believe a lie. 

We know not in what form or at what time the 
fiery trial may come to us in this world, to try our 
work, of what sort it is. It comes to some men early, 
and if they fail there is ofteu nothing for them but a 
life of obscure misery and shame ; it comes to others 
when grey hairs are beginning to show on their heads, 
and, after years of honour and blameless integrity, 
they have a miserable end. Thank God that every 
day’s well-doing makes us stronger for the struzgle, as 
the silent peaceful days of summer during which the 
oak is stretching its knotted roots deeper and deeper 
into the soil, prepares it to meet the fury of wintry 
storms, 

1s there any nobler use of the intellect of man than 
this, to serve the conscience and the heart with faithful 
loyalty, to master the moral laws by which life should 
be ruled, and the motives which may assist the 
vacillating will in keeping them? Is not a pure and 
devout life one of the fairest and most beautiful things 
which the intellect can assist in creating? This endures 
when everything besides vanishes and passes away ; 
this secures a true immortality. 

There is something sad in considering how much 
thought there is in the world about inferior things, and 
how very little about this. Look rounda great library ; 
the men whose names we see there gave their days 
and nights through many years to thinking out what 


- 





is printed in their books, and it is certain that half of 
them could have seldom or never thought at all about 
the morality of their own lives. Artists, fired with 
passionate enthusiasm for their lofty calling, spent 
their health and strength in covering their canvass 
with noble forms and beautiful colouring, but left 
their own characters shapeless and repulsive. In the 
souls of famous musicians there has been harsh dis- 
cord ; and the imagination of famous poets has shed 
no splendour on their personal history. 

Among common men, what restless, incessant thought 
there is about how they may extend their trade and 
increase their profits, come to live in a larger house 
and keep a better table, and how little thought about 
the eternal law of righteousness and their obligation 
to keep and honour it. Do Christian men believe 
that He who gave them their intellect meant them to 
think incessantly of the price of iron, the rate of wages, - 
the condition of the money market, the furniture of 
their houses, the fruit in their gardens—never, or only 
sluggishly, about his own awful majesty, his glorious 
perfections, his ideas of what human life ought to be ? 
Do they think that Christ will say, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant,” merely because having been 
born poor, they have got money in the savings’ bank, 
or, having begun life as journeymen, have struggled 
up till they have become their own masters? Do they 
think that wealth, like charity, covers a multitude of 
sins, that they may do many questionable things if 
they can escape being found out, and that God is 
more anxious that they should die rich, than that 
they shoul.l live an honest and devout life? Do they 
think that ‘‘the man with a gold ring, in gooly 
apparel,” is sure to sit in a good place in the kingdom 
of heaven, aud that if there come ‘a poor man in 
vile raiment,” he will be thrust iuto a corner? The 
divine judgment will not proceed on such principles 
as these. When driven to the very verge of siu by 
fear of poverty or by a feverish thirst for wealth, we 
should remember that He who is enthroned in the 
very centre of all the splendour of the city of God 
Was once a poor man, and had not where to lay his 
head ; that his elect and most illustrious servants who 
sit as princes near their King were almost as poor as 
Hiwself ; that suffering, and destitution, and shame 
in this world, so far from diminishing our future glory 
will make it shine the brighter, if only they are borne 
with devout patience and courageous faith ; that sin 
is the only enduring evil, and holiness the only eterual 
good, R. W. Dare. 





THE 


ALTHOUGH science is usually represented as tearing 
the poetical veil from the face of nature, and reducing 
all her wonderful facts to dry mathematical formulas, 
yet there are instances in which it has been greatly 
indebted to the inspiration of poetry. One of the 
most beautiful scientific generalisations was the result, 
not of the patient, persevering researches of the natu- 
ralist, but of the dreamy reverie of a poet. On the 
meditative mind of Goethe first dawned the bright 
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idea, that the flower of a plant is not, as is commonly 
supposed, an added or separate organ, but only the 
highest development, or rather transformation of its 
leaves,—that all the parts of a plant, from the seed 
to the blossom, are mere modifications of a leaf. This 
idea, at first, was founded on no observations of nature, 
or accumulation of facts ; it was laughed at by scien- 
tific men as the dream of one ignorant of science ; 
and even by the kindred mind of Schiller it was re- 
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garded simply as a poetical fancy, though he acknow- 
ledged its beauty and ingenuity. But as time wore | 
on, it began to attract more reverent attention ; it 
was found to be a clear exposition of a somewhat 
hazy presentiment of the great Linneus, and of a 
theory, long buried in neglect, first propounded by 
Wolff. Thus recommended by scientific authority, 
men began to study it anew in the light of nature’s 
own revelations, and soon became convinced of its 
scientific value. Jussieu and De Candolle, the eminent 
French botanists, gave their unqualified assent to it ; 
and now the poetry of the idea is lost sight of in its 
prosiic reality, and it is taught as a fundamental and 
all-essential truth in every text-book of vegetable 
physiology. The beneficial effects which it produced 
upon the study of natural history it is impossible to 
over-estimate. It created a complete revolution in 
the science of botany, changing it from a mass of con- 
fused and discordant facts into a highly compact and 
symmetrical system. It furnished a proper basis upon 
which a solid and accurate theory of the vegetable 
kingdom could be constructed. It supplied the key 
of explanation to the occurrence of all those singular 
metamorphoses which plants undergo, and which were 
formerly utterly inexplicable. It lies at the root of 
the arts of agriculture and horticulture ; for without 
it, the simple wild plants of nature could not possibly 
be converted into the magnificent double flowers of 
our gardens, and the useful products of our fields. 
This one idea has done more to lift the veil of mys- 
tery from nature, and to interpret the plans and 
purposes of the Creator than all the previous labours 
of scientific men. It shows us order in the midst 
of confusion; simplicity in the midst of apparently 
inextricable complexity; unity of plan amid 
endless diversity of form. We read that there are 
nearly two hundred thousand different species of 
plants ; and we are bewildered at the thought of the 
countless varieties of hue, form, and size, which such 
a .vast host must exhibit. We see around us 
in every walk we take innumerable specimens of vege- 
tation, from the moss on the wall to the majestic oak- 
tree, displaying every possible diversity of structure 
and appearance, and we are lost in amazement at the 
inexhaustible riches of the Infinite Mind. But when 
we realise the fact that one principle of construction 
pervades all this array of independent organisms; that 
the leaf-form and the leaf-structure are the primitive 
models from which all this complexity has originated, 
we obtain the clue which guides us easily through the 
labyrinth, and makes us wonder at its simplicity. 
And this is not a singular instance. All the recent 
discoveries of science, both as regards the forms and 





the forces of matter, have an obvious tendency to 
greatly simplify the scheme of nature, and reduce its 
phenomena to the operation of a few simple laws ; 
and in this respect they have a profound theological | 
significance. Amid these brilliant generalisations, we | 
cannot stop short until we have reached the highest | 
and sublimest generalisation, and nature has led us 
by such great altar steps up to nature’s God. I can- | 
not help regarding all systems of classification, based 

upon the great types of nature—whatever may be the | 
religious views of their authors—as unconscious pro- | 


| common type. 


phecies of the living and true God, as instinctive 
yearnings and gropings by the light of nature after 
the Great First Cause ; and when species are arranged 
under genera, and genera under orders, and orders 
under one great division, I must regard the system 
as incomplete, unless the next logical step be taken, 
and this division in its turn be placed under the su- 
preme kingdom, where all lines of life converge—of 
Him who is God over all, blessed forever. An infidel 


| naturalist, according to this idea, is one who shrinks 


from the inevitable inference of his own premises, and 
is therefore one of the most illogical and inconse- 
quent of all men. 

The theory of the leaf, as lying at the basis of the 
vegetable kingdom, requires more particular explana- 
tion. All plants are produced from seeds or buds; 
the one free, the other attached ; the one spreading 
the plant geographically, the other increasing its in- 
dividual size. Carefully examined, the seed, or 
starting-point in the life of a plant, is composed of a 
leaf rolled tight, and altered in tissue and contents, so 
as to suit its new requirements. The real character 
of a seed may be seen in the germination of a bean, 
when the two leaves of which it is composed appear 
in the fleshy lobes or cotyledons which first rise above 
ground, and afford nourishment to the embryo. The 
bud, or epitome of the plant, which is physiologically 
co-ordinate with the seed, is also found to consist of 
leaves folded in a peculiar manner, and covered with 
tough leathery scales to protect them from the winter’s 
cold ; and in spring it evolves the stem, leaves and 
fruit, in short, every structure which comes of the 
seed. By some the stem is regarded as an essentially 
distinct and typical part, but the study of plants in 
which it departs from the normal form, will clearly 
indicate its foliaceous origin. The leaf here is made 
to assume a columnar shape, strengthened at the 
joints and nodes for the support of the superstructure, 
and elevated above the ground, in order tv expose all 
the organs which it bears most thoroughly to the 
quickening influence of sun and air. Instances of the 
resolution of the stem into a rolled and compressed 
leaf may be seen in grasses and bulbous plants, whose 
stems are visibly composed of sheathing leaves. In 
plants that are altogether destitute of ordinary leaves, 
or which shed them at an early period, and remain 
ever after naked, the stems serve all the purposes of 
leaves. In the cactus tribe, the whole plant consists 
of jointed leaves, and in the common Butcher’s Broom 
of our own country the stem becomes foliaceous— 
that is, flattened and leaf-like. Further, all the ap- 
pendages borne on the stem, such as scales, leaves, 
bracts, flowers, and fruit, are modifications of this one 
Flowers, the glory of the vegetable 
world, are merely leaves, arranged so as to protect the 


| vital organs within them, and coloured so as to attract 


insects to scatter the fertilising pollen, and to reflect 
or absorb the light and heat of the sun for ripening 
the seed. Stamens and pistils may be converted by 
the skill of the gardener into petals, and the blossoms 
so produced are called double, and are, therefore, ne- 
cessarily barren. The wild rose, for example, has 
only a single corolla, but when cultivated in rich soil 
its numerous yellow stamens are changed into red 
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leaves of the full-blown cabbage rose. That all the 
paris of the flower, the calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
pistils, are modified leaves, is proved by the fact that 
it is by no means uncommon for a plant to produce 
leaves instead of them. There is a monstrosity to 
which the garden rose is occasionally liable, in which 
the stamens and pistils are converted into green leaves, 
and the plant begins to develop stem and foliage from 
the bosom of the petals, just as though the blossom 
were not the culminating point, but merely a stage in 
its growth. Wecan see the whole gradual process of 
the metamorphosis of the common leaf into all the 
floral orgaus, most beautifully displayed in the normal 
flower of the common water-lily. The outermost 
circle of petals is greenish, approaching the herbaceous 
texture and colour of the calyx; the next circles are 
purer and more succulent; and the innermost ones 
are snowy white, entirely cellular, and, strange to say, 
begin to show rudiments of an anther at their points. 


Gradually the petals become smaller and narrower, | 


while the anthers on their summits become more dis- 
tinct, until at last the usual thread-like filaments and 
golden, dusty anthers of perfect stamens, appear in 
the very heart of the flower. We come next to the 
fruit, which, in all its astonishing varieties of texture, 
colour, and shape, is also a moditied leaf; and it is one 
of the most interesting studies in natural history, to 


trace the correspondence between the different parts of | 
structures so greatly altered and the original type. In | 


the peach, for instance, the stone is the upper skin of a 
leaf hardened so as to protect the kernel or seed ; the 
pulp is the cellular tissue of a leaf expanded and en- 
dowed with nutritive properties for the sustenance of 
the embryo plant; and the beautiful downy skin on 
the outside is the lower cuticle of the leaf with a sun- 
bloom upon it, the hollow line on one side of the fruit 
marking the union between the two edges of the 
leaf. So also in the apple ; the parchment-like core 
is the upper surface of the leaf, and the flesh is the 
cellular tissue greatly swollen ; in the orange, the juicy 
lips enclosing the seeds are the individual cells of the 


leaf developed in an extraordinary manner; while | 


through the transparent skin of the ripe gooseberry 
we see the ramifications of the leaf: veins, conclusively 
proving its origin. In all the parts and organs of 
the plant then, from the seed to the fruit, we have 
found that the leaf is the type or pattern after which 
they have been constructed ; and those modifications 
of structure, colour, and composition, which they 
exhibit, are for special purposes in the economy of the 
plant in the first place, and ultimately for necessary 
services to the animal creation, and even to man him- 
self, to whom the sweetness of the fruit and the beauty 
of the flower must have had reference, in the gracious 
intentions of Him who created them both. 

On the leaf itself may be read, as unmistakably as 
on a printed page, its morphological significance. As 
the architect draws on a chart the plan of a building, 
so the Divine Artist has engraved on the leaf the plan 


of the organism, of which it is the only essential typical | 


appendage. Each leaf in shape and formation may be 
regarded as a miniature picture, a model of the whole 
plant on which it grows, The outline of a tree in full 
summer foliage may be seen represented in the outline 


| of any one of its leaves; the uniform cellular tissue 
| which composes the flat surface of the leaf being equi- 
valent to the round irregular mass of the foliage. In 
| fact, the green cells which clothe the veins of the leaf, 
and fill up all its interspaces, may be regarded as 
the analogues of the green leaves which clothe the 
branches of the tree; and although the leaf be in 
one plane, there are many trees, such as the beech, 
whose foliage, when looked at from a certain point 
of view, is also seen to be in one plane. Tall 
pyramidal trees have narrow leaves, as we see in the 
needles of the pine; while wide-spreading trees, on 
the other hand, have broad leaves, as may be ob- 
served in those of the elm or sycamore. In every 
case the correspondence between the shape of the in- 
dividual leaf and the whole mass of the foliage is re- 
markably exact, even in the minutest particulars, and 
| cannct fail to strike with wonder every one who 
' notices it for the first time, Examining the leaf 
more carefully, we find that the fibrous veins which 
| ramify over its surface, bear a close resemblance to 
the ramification of the trunk and branches of the 
parent tree; they are both given off at the same 
angles, and are so precisely alike in their complexity 
| or simplicity, that from a single leaf we can predicate 
| with the utmost certainty the appearance of the 
| whole tree from which it fell, just as the skilful ana- 
| tomist can construct in imagination, from a single bone 
or tooth, the whole animal organism of which it 
formed a part. Each tree has its own peculiar leaf 
| venation, corresponding to the peculiar arrangement 
| of its own branches ; and Dr. M‘Cosh, in his ‘Typical 
Forms,” has pointed out a very interesting example 
of the astonishing precision with which the most 
trivial specialities of the one are repeated in the other, 
in the case of the common beech, whose stems take a 
turn at every node at which they send off a branch, 
' the midrib of the leaf having a similar zigzag appear- 
_ance, It has further been remarked that trees which 
are feathered with branches down to the ground, have 
| leaves with very short foot-stalks ; while trees that 
have long naked trunks have leaves with lengthened 
footstalks, as may be clearly seen in the correspon- 
dence between the bare, gracefully-tapering stem of 
the aspen, and its remarkably long petioles, causing 
| that perpetual trembling of the foliage, even in the 
calmest air, of which poetry and superstition have 
| made so much. Not only in trees, but also in shrubs, 
grass, and all herbaceous plants, we find the same 
typical correspondence between the leaf and the whole 
plaut ; we find the plant-pattern repeated in the leaf- 
| pattern. Every individual plant furnishes a special 
illustration of it ; and in some instances the resem- 
blance is very extraordinary, placing it beyond doubt 
| that it is intentionaland not accidental — design, and not 
| mere coincidence, The study of such curious analogies 
is full of interest and delight to every thoughtful mind. 
| It gives a charm to the woods and fields, over and 
above that which the beauty of their forms and colours, | 
or the richness of their fragrance, produces, The 
| pleasure is not merely sensuous but intellectual; not 
| only zesthetic but religious. He who understands 
| the typology of plants, finds an eloquent tongue in 
; every leaf, and a suggestive sermon in every tree and 
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flower. He walks among continual and delightful 
surprises, and never wearies even in the most mono- 
tonous scene ; at every step he is arrested by some 
new proof of his heavenly Father’s wisdom, which 
leads his mind out into far-reaching vistas of thought. 
The works of the Lord are sought out by him, because 
he has pleasure therein. He sees Him who is the 
Invisible, walking among the trees of the garden, and 
conversing with him by means of leafy types, just as 
he conversed with the Hebrews of old, by means of 


Bible types, Considering the lilies how they grow, and | 


finding that all the “‘ garments for glory and beauty,” 
in which these floral high priests, that daily send up 
the incense of their fragrance to heaven, are arrayed, 


have been designed by God himself, and woven in the | 


same loom—he is taught an impressivé lesson of 
trust and faith, From the type in the plant he 
ascends, in meditation, by the line of unity in form 


and structure which runs throughout the whole vege- | 


table kingdom, to ‘Him who dwelt in the bush,” 
and who is the antitype to whom all the types of 


nature and revelation point ; and with reverent and | 


awe-struck heart whispers to himself, ‘* I have heard 


of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye | 


seeth thee.” 

In connection with this general typical character of 
the leaf may be viewed its particular typical signifi- 
cance, as representing the three great classes into 


which the vegetable kingdom has been divided. That | 


it is possible to determine from the leaf alone, or even 
from the smallest fragment of it, what position to 


assign to any given plant in our systems of classifica- | 
tion, is surely owing to the fact, that the plan of the | 


leaf is the basis upon which all vegetation, a3 a dis- 
tinct kind of life, has been constructed. Classifying 
plants according to the veins of their leaves, we find 
that there are three great types of venation, each 


characterising one great order, and each of paramount | 


importance, as indicating the internal formation of the 
stem, and, indeed, the structure of the whole 
organism. If we examine the leaf of the elm or the 
strawberry, we notice that a principal vein, which is 
a continuation of the stalk, runs through the centre, 
dividing it into two equal parts ; and from this midrib 
several primary veins branch out on either side to- 
wards the edges, which in their turn divide into 


smaller ones, until the whole surface of the leaf 


exhibits a perfect network of fibres. This arrange- 
ment of veins is beautifully seen in leaves whose green 
tissue has been eaten by insects, or altered by decay, 
or which have been converted into skeletons by 
artificial meaus. Slight differences occur in different 
plauts ; the veins in the leaf of the common chestnut- 
tree, for instance, proceeding in nearly straight lines 
from the midrib to the margin ; whereas, the leaves of 
most plants of the same class exhibit a very tortuous 
and intricate venation ; and in the vine, the currant, 
and the geranium, several equal veins spring from the 
base of the leaf, instead of the single prominent one 
which is usually the case. But with these and similar 


slight variations, the peculiarity of this kind of leaf is, | 
that its veins branch all over the surface and form a | 
fibrous network, so that if torn, its parts separate in | 
Now this | 


an irregular manner with a jagged edge. 


_ type of leaf belongs to the great class of plants called 
| exogens or dicotyledons. It is indicative of the 
highest development of vegetable life.. The complicated 
nature of the leaf is typical of the complicated struc- 
ture of all the parts of the plant. The seed has two 
lobes ; the stem has concentric circles of wood and 
bark, and medullary rays, and increases in diameter by 
age ; and its appendages, in the shape of branches, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, are numerous and highly 
developed. Whenever, therefore, we see a leaf with 
branched veins, we may be-sure that it belongs to the 
| most perfect type of vegetation. If, on the other 
hand, we examine the leaf of a grass, a lily, or a 
| palm-tree, we find that the veins run parallel to each 
other on the surface without branching or interlacing, 
| so that it can be torn from base to apex in a regular 
manner along the course of any of the veins, This 
arrangement of leaf-venation is characteristic of the 
endogens or monocotyledous ; and its simplicity is 
typical of the comparatively simple structure of the 
whole class. The seed has only one cotyledon ; the 
stem is unbranched ; the foliage is large in proportion 
| to the size of the plant, but scanty; the flowers few 
and simple ; and the wood has no rings, no separable 
| bark—but consists of pith or cellular tissue, with 
| little bundles of fibre placed irregularly throughout 
| it, and most abundantly towards the circumference, 
| Besides the leaves of these outside and inside growers, 
we have another type of leaf in what is called the 
| cryptogamic or flowerless order of plants, comprehend- 
ing ferns, mosses, and sea-weeds, The horbaceous 
parts of those plants, properly speaking, are not true 
leaves, though closely resembling them in shape and 
colour. Ditfering widely in several important struc- 
tural and functional particulars, they have received 
the special name of fronds. In these fronds the 
veins are arranged in a dichotomous manner—that is, 
they run in a fan-like form from the base to the 
margin, and each is divided and subdivided into two 
smaller ones, Ferns display this mode of venation 
very clearly, and it adds greatly to the beauty of 
some of the species. Being the simplest of all kinds 
of venation, it is therefore peculiar to the simplest of 
all plants, in which the leaf is reduced to its true 
typical character as the basis of all vegetation—per- 
forming its own proper functions as a leaf, and also 
serving the part of bracts, calyx, blossom, and seed- 
vessel, Dichotomous veins are closely connected with 
the fructification, fur the brown dust-like clusters of 
fern-seed are almost always found at the termination 
| of these veins. At the back of the jagged green 
fronds of the polypody, the orange spores are most 
beautifully arranged on the prominent black veius 
like two rows of golden buttons, and make this 
common fern one of the finest ornaments of our old 
walls and ruins. ‘hese, then, are the three distinct 
| types of leaf-venation peculiar to the three great 
classes of the vegetable kingdom: the reticulated, or 
netted-veined leaves, representing the dicotyledons or 
exogens ; the parallel-veined leaves, representing the 
mounocotyledons or endogens ; and the dichotomously- 
veined leaves, representing the cryptogamia or cellular 
order ; and under one or other of these three great 
types of leaves nearly all the immense variety of plants 
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in the world must be classed. There are indeed 
several very interesting exceptions. The arum or 
cuckoo-pint, the beautiful calla or Ethiopian lily, and 
the Lilium giganteum of northern India, are mono- 
cotyledons, and yet their leaves have reticulated or 
netted veins ; while, on the other hand, in neriwm, 
and two or three other species belonging to the dico- 
tyledons, the leaves exhibit the parallel venation pe- 
culiar to the monocotyledons. And there are a few 
species of flowering plants that have the dichotomous 
veins characteristic of the cryptogamic or flowerless 
order. But these strange transitional forms, excep- 
tions as they ars to the general rule, are exceedingly 
instructive, inasmuch as they conclusively prove the 
proposition of this paper, that a well-defined unity 
of form and structure runs throughout the whole 
vegetable kingdom, and that the leaf is the typical 
organ that unites all its species and parts. 

Some leaves consist of little more than veins, as in 
the pine-tribe, in fennel and southernwood, and in the 
barberry when its leave§ become hardened and change 
into spines. A very remarkable endogenous plant has 
recently been discovered in the streams of Madagascar, 
called the Ouvirandra fenestralis, whose leaves are 
entirely without the green cellular substance, called 
parenchyma, which fills up all the interspaces in other 


leaves, and consist solely of an open network of veins, | 
like a piece of lace. The distinction of the veins | 


determines the general outline of the leaf. When the 
midrib gives off all the chief veins, the leaf is long 
and simple ; when there is no midrib, but several 
chief veins arise from the point of junction with the 


stalk, then the leaf is broad, and more or less divided | 
into segments according to the number of chief veins; | 
and in cases where the stalk is prolonged beyond its | 
normal length, it becomes an outside midrib, and the | 


leaf is compound, that is, it consists of any number of 
little distinct leaves arranged on either side of it, 


either alternately or in pairs. And it is a noticeable | 


circumstance that in compound leaves—whenever the 


number of the leaflets is odd—one litile leaf is situated | 


on the extreme end of the leaf-stalk, to complete the 
symmetrical outline ; whereas if the number of leaf- 
lets be even, the stalk either terminates abruptly after 
having given rise to the last pair of leaflets, or is 
continued beyond them, as in creeping plants, in the 
form of a long wiry tendril. The veins of leaves are 
variously modified to suit the requirements of plants. 
They become tendrils, as we have seen, in order to 
support delicate trailing plants; they become spines, 
to defend plants that are peculiarly exposed to injury ; 
and in the holly it is remarkable that the leaves which 
grow nearest the ground are thickly furnished with 
spines, while those above reach gradually become 
smoother and smoother, until at last, at the top of the 
tree, they are free from spines, There is no end to the 
diversity of shape which leaves display ; almost every 
species of plant having a different kind of leaf. But 
it almost never occurs to us to ask ourselves the object 
of this variation of shape. We regard it as a thing 
of course, or refer it to that boundless variety which 
characterises all the works of nature, in accommoda- 
tion, we proudly but foolishly suppose, to man’s hatred 
of uniformity. But observation and reflection wil 


| convince us that there is a special reason for it; that 
| the shapes of leaves are not capricious or accidental, 
| but formed according to an invariable law, the council 
| of His will with ‘“‘ whom there is no variableness or 
| Shadow of turning.” In the first place there is a 
| morphological reason for it. The shape of leaves, as 
| I have said, depends upon the distribution of the veins, 
| and the distribution of the veins upon the mode of 
| branching in the plant, and the mode of branching in 
| the plant to its typical character as an exogens or 
| endogens, and its typical character brings us back 
[again to the leaf. When the leaf is simple, the 
| branching of the stem and the blossoms is simple ; 
| and when the leaf. is compound, all the parts of the 
| plant are also compound, Thus, the single flower of 
| the blue-bell is connected with a simple undivided 
| leaf; whereas the foamy umbels of the parsley or the 
earraway, consisting of an immense number of florets, 
| are accompanied with compound fuliage, very much 
divided. The common geranium has tive stems, five 
| flower stalks, five sepals, five petals, and the stamens 
| in muliiples of five; and this symmetrical arrange- 
|ment is associated with the five parts into which 
'each of its five leaves is divided. Thus, then, the 
| shape of the leaf is a part of that wonderful series of 
relations which makes every plant a unity—a repeti- 
tion of similiar organs. But besides this morpholoyical 
reason for the immense variety of leaf-shapes, there are 
| also teleological and geographical reasons, Leaves are 
adapted not only to the typical character of the whole 
plant, but also to the character of the situation in 
which it grows. They are, moreover, exactly con- 
structed to shade and shelter, or freely expose to the 
light and air, the plants on which they are found, and 
to transmit the dews and rains which fall upon them 
to the young absorbing roots. He who studies atten- 
tively and reverently the numerous wonderful modi- 
| fications in shape and structure which the typical leaf 
undergoes, to suit the varied circumstances of plants, 
| will be brought by this study, more closely than by 
anything out of the Bible, into the personal presence 
| of Him who said, ‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and 
Iwork.” When we consider that the leaves of plants 
growing in high exposed situations are narrow and 
rough, and those of plants growing in low sheltered 
| places broad and delicate ; that in most European 
plants the cuticle contains but a single row of thin- 
sided cells, whilst in the generality of tropical species, 
‘growing under great differences of temperature 
| during the day and night, there exist two, three, or 
even four layers of thick-sided cells, which. give the 
leaf an almost leathery appearance; when we see 
| stings on the nettle, and scurfy scales on the Alpine 
| rhododendron leaf, glands containing essential oils and 
| resinous matters in myrtles and mints, which without 
these could not resist the cold, and lymphatic hairs 
on the leaves of plants growing on dry soil, or on the 
high mountains of hot climates,—when we understand 
the significance of all these things, we are placed face 
to face with a Divine contrivance of means to ends, 
which may well fill us with reverence and godly fear. 
I have often had a train of reflections of the most 
profitable kind awakened in my mind by simply look- 
| ing at the common water ranunculus, whose white 
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fiowers cover the surface of many of our quiet rivulets 
in June, and observing that the leaves floating on 
the top of the water were round and broad, whereas 
the lower ones, immersed in the stream, were divided 
into a vast number of linear segments, su as not 
to impede the current or be torn by its force. 
Even in gazing on the common gorse or whin of 
our hill-sides—a plant, apart from the golden glory 
with which the summer halos it, not very attractive 
to the lover of beauty—TI have been often struck with 
the same adaptation to the tempestuous currents of 
the air, in its sharp needle-like leaves and stems—a 
proof of God’s care over the homeliest thing, giving 
more honour to that which lacked it. But feelings 
of greater interest still will be excited, by the more 
wonderful adaptations which we see in the tropical 
plants growing in our conservatories. The mimosa, 
peculiarly exposed to injury, sensitively drooping its 
leaves at the slightest touch ; the pitcher-plaut, hold- 
ing up its leaf-goblets filled with water to refresh it 
in the thirsty desert ; the leaf of the Venus’ fly-trap 
of North America, closing together on its prey by 
turning on its midrib as on a hinge ; the leaf of the 
cactus growing on the dry plateaus of Mexico, fleshy 
and juicy, aud having no evaporating pores in its 
skin, so that the moisture imbibed by the root is 





physiological structure of the leaf, or the functions 
which it performs. A whole chapter might be written 
upon these interesting topics alone. I have confined 
my attention exclusively to the typical character of 
the leaf and its meaning, and I have endeavoured to 
show how a common plan regulates all the organs 
of the plant, and that these organs are modifications 
of the leaf—for special functional purposes in the 
economy of the plant itself—and for wider beneficent 
purposes in the economy of man and of the lower 
animals. This is a department—almost unknown to 
Paley—which has been very successfully explored of 
late years ; and it has supplied many very interesting 
and instructive additions to the evidences of natural 
theology. I would recommend’ all who read this 
sketch, whose thoughts have not previously been 
directed to the subject, to examine for themselves 
the typology of the leaf. Abundant illustrations may 
be found everywhere, Viewed in this light, every 
leaf will become an eloquent teacher of the deep 
things of God, and, like the famous Sibylline leaves 
of old, utter oracles of far-reaching significance. 
Even in this sad season of decay, the falling leaf, 
while declaring its own solemn parable and lesson of 
human mortality, will only afford additional facilities 
for the prosecution of the study. And the naked 


retained ; the gigantic leaf of the royal water lily of | boughs alofs, and the rustling golden leaves beneath, 
South America, furnished on the under side with | will reveal more cleazly and conveniently their unity 
outstanding veins of great depth, acting as so many | of type and pattern, and help us in their own manner 


supporting ribs ; these and a thousand other instances 


almost equally remarkable, that might be alluded to, | 
attract the most careless eye, and in their strange | 


to understand how all things, the changeable and the 
most enduring, hang tozether in one unbroken chain, 
held in the hands of the Infinite and the Unchange- 


variations from the typical form, disclose abundaut | able, of which we see a few links, but the beginning 


proof of beneficent design. 


| 


In this paper I have said nothing regarding the | 


and the end we see not, and never shall see. 
Hug MacMician. 





“LET 


Wuewn dark the road, and sore the foot, 
And desolate the way, 

We have a Light, a Strength, a Guide,— 
Oremus, ‘* Let us pray.” 


Prayer is a culture of the soul 
That turns to wheat our tares ; 

Prayer is a begging angel whom 
We shelter unawares. 


Prayer is a wisdom which the wise 
To babes have oft resign d ; 

But He who bade us seek, be sure 
He meant that we should find. 


A small hand feeling in the night, 
A natural gasp for air, 

A half-articulate aim at speech— 
To want to pray is Prayer. 


What though our lauguage halts? The halt 
Have also walk’d with God : 

They lean upon his arm, and find 
A staff even in his rod. 





US PRAY.” 


The song of Moses is a song 
That long through Heaven has rung, 
And yet the prayer of Moses came 
From one of stammering tongue. 


**Unask d He gives,” dost thou object # 
Yet ask Him not the less, 

For even a blessing blessing needs 
To make it blesseduess. 


**Unask’d He gives ;” ’tis very true, 
His bounty is so great ; 

Yet no man ever got from God, 
But he had more to get. 


** But what if we should ask amiss, 
As one who knew has taught ?” 
There’s no man asks so much amiss 

As he that asks for naught. 


He gives or He withholds in love,— 
In this one truth we rest : 

God dees the best ; ’tis only man 
That does it for the best. 
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‘* What will be, will be :” yea, but that 
Is not a theme for thee ; 

The one important point is this, — 
What willest thou to be ? 


Wilt thou be made? was never asked 
Of any living soul ; 

The only question put to man 
Is, Wilt thou be made whole ? 


** But how is it so great a boon 
Through simple prayer we meet ?” 

We know not how, we only know 
That this is His receipt. 


Sufficient that He tells us so, 
Whose word we cannot doubt ; 
Sufficient surely that we see 
It somehow brought about. 





**He knows thy wants without thine aid, 
He sees the thing thou art :” 

He does, and knows our greatest want 
Is an obeying heart. 


He could have made the marriage-wine 
At Cana with a word; 

The water that the guests brought in 
Was nothing to the Lord ; 


But what He needs not, He requires, 
And should the guests decline, 

He leaves them with their emptiness, 
And makes no water wine. 


Then, when He bids thee fill the pots, 
Go fill them to the brim,— 
Not fearing lest ye ask too much, 
Exhaust, or weary Him. 
J. B. M. 





THE MISSIONARIES’ 


Tue outburst of cholera in the East of London has 
already had at least one good effect. It has drawn 
attention in quarters where such matters are little 
heeded in ordinary, to the useful labours of City mis- 
sionaries, and others engaged in similar work. Some 
of the most picturesque pens have been chronicling 
sights and sayings heard in company with members 
of the Mission staff, and the scenes of their labours 
have been invested with a fresh, almost a novel in- 
terest, approaching that which Sir Samuel Baker has 
thrown round the tribes and localities of the Luta 
N’Zigé. Availing ourselves of what has been thus 
written, and of a considerable number of reports and 
statements issued by the Socigty itself, we shall try to 
place our readers alongside some of the missionaries, 
that they may see what manner of people they labour 
among, and what kind of results their labours achieve. 
Probably, no one possessed of Christian feelings ever 
contemplates London in its spiritual aspect without 
experiencing a terribly overwhelming sensation, as if 
it were impossible to make head against agencies of 
worldliness and irreligion that seem as if they would 
sweep everything before them. On the other hand, 
it is encouraging to think of some of the forces that 
are at work on the right side, and of the efforts that 
are made to gain even the lowest strata of London 
society to Christ. Among these agencies, that of the 
City Mission occupies a prominent place. It is with | 
regret that we notice that the number of the mis- | 
sionaries has been reduced last year from 395 to 
371. We trust that before next annual report is 
issued, the larger number will be again attained, and | 
that no interruption will occur for many years to the 
ascending series of numbers which, till lately, the | 
Society was able to present. We quite agree with 
the Rev. Mr. Brocklehurst, in his ingenious applica- | 
tion, at the last annual meeting, of the story of | 
Napoleon and the piper. The empé@ror, on one occa- | 
sion, summoning to his presence a boy that played | 
the bagpipes, ordered him to play a march. 1t was | 








WORK IN LONDON. 


played with great spirit. 


** Now, play an attack,” 
said the emperor. 


The attack was even more vigorous 
than the march, ‘‘ Now,” said Napoleon, “play a 
retreat.” The boy squeezed the bagpipes like a pair 
of bellows out of repair, and said archly to the 
warrior, **I never learned that tune?” I do hope, 
said the speaker, that this mission, under the sup- 
port it shall receive from all classes of the Christian 
Church, will be able to say, when called tosound a 
retreat, ‘* We have not yet learned that tune, and by 
the grace of God we never will.” At least, not until 
the present machinery has been superseded by a more 
perfect agency, or until the whole population has been 
so imbued with the lessons of Christianity, that pastors 
may take the place of missionaries, and they shall all 
know the Lord, from the least even to the greatest. 
To spend some hours of each day in visiting among 
the poorest of the poor, and the most hardened. of the 
guilty ; to try to get opportunities of reading the 
Bible to them, convincing them of sin and directing 
them to the Saviour ; to grapple with the giant power 
of intemperance, entrenched in its ten thousand 
citadels, and with the beastly influence of licentious- 
ness ; to ply the lessons of the Gospel in districts 
where filth, ignorance, poverty, and all the habits of 
rooted blackguardism seem to laugh defiance at every 
spiritual force; to labour in closes and alleys whose 
black and squalid ugliness is but a faint type of the 
moral darkness and filth that people them; to be 


| shut out from even the sight of the blue sky an the 
| green grass, and from everything cheerful and refresh- 


ing in nature ; to labour thus for a pittance that makes 
life a constant struggle, without the hope of worldly 
advancement, and with literally nothing to make the 
work endurable, save love of the work and love of the 
Master—such is the life of the London City Mis- 
sionary. Compared to such a life, the lot of the 
martyr cut off by violence in early youth seems 
easier to flesh and blood, and the self-denial of those 
who used to devote themselves to the cloister sinks 
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into insignificance. There is no such reason as some | and misery, Nor have the public generally any con- 
allege to stigmatise the present age as dead to moral | ception of the lamentable condition of hundreds of 
heroism and true Christian devotion ; the lives of | the children, and the boys and girls at the East End 
many of these men, and of many other such men and | of London. It is simply fearful, Sunday-schools, 
women, so heartily given to a service that almost | ragged-schools, and Bands of Hope confer great bene- 
every sense recoils from, show that the nineteenth | fits upon many of them, but the majority are shame- 
century is not the age of undiluted selfishness and | fully neglected by their parents. Let any one walk 
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greed that some pronounce it. 

On every legitimate means of improving the masses, 
physically, intellectually, or morally, the City mission- 
ary, if he be a wise man, will look with favour, and 


he will try to get all the help he can from them for | 


his own peculiar work. But the one great aim that 
has hitherto characterised the Society, and that has 
been at once its strength and its glory, is to bring 
sinners to the Saviour. Faith in Jesus Christ and 


Him crucified has ever been the starting-point of that | 


new life to which it has been sought to draw the 
wandering children of sin and sorrow ; and the love 
of the Divine Brother who gave himself for us, the 
just for the unjust, and whose blood cleanseth from 


all sin, is the grand spring of that career of self-denial | 
and holiness which is continually pressed on all who | 


will listen. The hopes of the missionary even in the 
darkest scenes are continually upheld by his faith in 


' that supernatural grace which can exalt the lowest 


valleys and level the highest mountains, and make 


those that have ‘lien among the pots, as the wings | 


of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold.” 
would be the effect on such a society, were all faith 


in supernatural grace to cease, and all hope of doing | 


good to resolve itself into the mere chance of stimu- 


lating the ordinary conditions of human progress and | 


worldly improvement. We dare say, however, that 


all speculation on such a subject is a mere waste of | 


thought ; under such a system, societies like this 
would expire almost as quickly asa a light would be 
extinguished when deprived of the oxygen on which 
it lives, 

We believe that Mr. G. W. McCree, of St. Giles’, is 


not strictly speaking an agent of the London City | 


Mission ; but he is engaged in similar work, and his 
recent description of the cholera districts in the East 
of London is so graphic and so powerful, that we 
gladly avail ourselves of what he has written. ‘* No 
dweller,” he says, *‘at the West End can have any 
conception of its crowded apartments, narrow alleys, 
swarming dogs and children ; slaughter-houses reek- 
ing with blood : pawnbrokers’ shops filled to repletion 
with the pledges of the poor ; factories, yards, and 
workshops, all noisy, ill-ventilated, and very dirty ; 
crooked, unswept, and unsavoury lanes, where every 
woman seems consumptive, and every man _half- 
starved ; beershops, the haunts of thieves, and gin- 
shops echoing with the gabble and blasphemies of 
heated, angry, wretched people ; the famous ‘ High- 
way,’ with its sailors, crimps, hawkers, soldiers, pick- 
pockets, watermen, negro-melodists, butchers’ men, 
Lascars, dock-labourers, flaunting women more cruel 


than tigers, policemen walking in pairs, ship-captains | 


with gay girls hanging on their arms, touts from board- 
ing-houses, grimy stokers, Irish emigrants, beggars, and 
pugilists—in brief, its noise, dirt, crime, want, disease, 


We have sometimes wondered what | 


| through Poplar, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Commercial 
| Road, Ratcliff Highway, Aldgate, and Rack Church 
Lane, as I have done, and he will see scores of chil- 
| dren who are not children, but little withered imps 
| of cruelty, falsehood, and vice. He will also see elder 
boys and girls who are the victims of the most pre- 
| cocious passions—hard, foul, repulsive, and savage, 
who hate the parents who forsook them, the law that 
punishes them, and the Christians who would fain 
reclaim them. He will hear them coin oaths with 
| horrible facility, see them drink gin like water, and, 
| should they quarrel, he will witness such a fight as 
will make him expect a murder.” 
| The two presiding potentates of this great district 
are Drunkenness and Dirt. Two hundred public- 
houses within a limited portion of it at once feed and 
inflame the atrocious lust. It is little wonder that 
so many sailors fall under the temptations that swarm 
on every side. Of course there are many honourable 
exceptions. But it is horrible to hear, as the captain 
of the ill-fated London remarked to a City missionary, 
| how hopeless it is to get sailors to leave the port 
sober ; and it is still more sickening to be told of two 
| sailors, saved from the shipwreck of that vessel, tliat 
the first thing they did on their return to London 
| was to get drunk in commemoration of their escape. 
Vice has veached a terrible pass when the solemnities 
| of death and the horrors of pestilence fail even to 
restrain its indecency, as in the case of the driver of 
a hearse on ‘‘a cholera job,” who was too drunk to 
keep his seat, and lay sprawling on the street, 
shouting, ‘‘ Cholera, cholera !’’ Mr. Greenwood tells 
of a publican, determined to make capital of the 
plague, who had chalked ‘‘ Cholera Mixture” in great 
letters under a puncheon of “ fine old vatted rum ;” 
while a statement of the advantages of becoming a 
member of the “‘ Hearts of Elm Burial Club,” was 
ominously headed by the words ‘‘ Now’s your time ! ” 
In these cases of cool mockery of death, there is 
| something more appalling than even in the too ‘com- 
| mon occurrences of persons getting drunk over the 
| death-agonies of their relatives, A missionary tells 
| of a certain ‘* Kitty,” who lived with a man unmar- 
| ried, and was seized with the awful disease. Her 
quasi-husband and a neighbour-woman sat up with 
her all night, but getting drunk, the man went out, 
and the woman lay down to sleep off her intoxication. 
| Presently a neighbour came in, and there, beside the 
| besotted night-watcher, lay poor Kitty’s corpse. It 
| is very horrible, and tells a dreadful tale of the de- 
struction by drink of some of the strongest instincts 
of our nature. Of course, they never intended to go 
so far when they began ; they meant only to fortify 
themselves for their painful duty with a drop; so a 
woman who was lately burned to death only intended 
to pour a few drops from her oil-flask on the fire 
which would not kindle, but the whole took fire, and 
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enveloping her in the flames, burnt her to a cinder- 
That passion for drink which is formed by the con- 
stant use of a few drops cannot be kept within limit 
in the hour of excitement ; the few drops set fire to 
the whole soul, and the vilest neglect is practised at 
the very time when every consideration is calling with 
a voice of thunder to the duties of watchful affection. 

In visiting Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, we shall 
have the company of the ‘* Amateur Casual,” as well 
as that of Mr. Catlin, a well-known City‘missionary. 
A letter addressed by Mr. Catlin to Mr. Greenwood, 
offering to make him better acquainted than he 
seemed to be with Frying-pan Alley and the places 
adjacent, brought these gentlemen together, and was 
followed by a tour through one of the darkest haunts 
of civilised men. We must let Mr. Greenwood des- 
cribe his guide and give us one or two particulars of 
his history :—‘‘ He was a shortish, thickset, muscu- 
lar man, with a brown and weather-beaten face, short 
crispy hair, like that of a blacksmith, and -a pair of 
bright restless eyes, and a hairy knuckly fist, that 
could have come of nothing but hard labour. He 
came down-stairs ready attired for walking, in a 
shaggy brown overcoat and a black billycock hat. 
He was not always a missionary, as he gave me to 
understand, having in his’ young manhood been 
engaged in the prize-fighting profession, lodging in the 
Seven Dials along with a now celebrated ‘ pug,’ who 
so far from despising his old friend, on high days and 
holidays dropped in and took a cup of tea with him 
and hia wife.” It need hardly be remarked that such 
a man did not develop into a City missionary by any 
process of “natural selection,” ‘ derivation,” or 
“continuity.” There must have been a work of 
creation in turning such a man to such work as he 
now carries on—the word and the act of Him who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, shining 
in his soul, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. But much 
of the ease, the heartiness, and the tact that were 
natural to him in his former life were carried by him 
into his new profession. ‘‘That any man,” says Mr. 
Greenwood, ‘* should be able singlehanded to conquer 
the deepest of all prejudices in the minds of a people 
of the stamp such as his daily dealings lie amongst, 
and bring them to him as their disinterested friend 
and counsellor, the arbitrator in their fierce disputes, 
and the peace-maker in their quarrels, is simply mar- 
vellous, and shows what indomitable energy and 
singleness of purpose may accomplish. Without the 
happy gift of tact, however, even under the favourable 
conditions mentioned, a missionary might easily fail. 
Mr. Catlin has this happy gift. With all possible 
respect and admiration for him, I should say that he 
is the jolliest missionary in the service. He does not 
go about sad, solemn, and with his wretched opinion 
of the miserable world he is compelled for a time to 
sojourn in, imprinted on his countenance, he carries 
a smile and a cheery and encouraging voice wherever 
he goes, and he claps shoulders and shakes hands 
with any thief or ruffian that crosses his path, with an 
air of brotherly kindness that carries weight with it. 
Always bright, always ready with a joke, always: in 
cue for a snatch and a tune (sacred of course), such 





another man is never seen in the alley except on very 
festive occasions indeed, and when the alley-dweller 
marks this, he finds something very potent indeed in 
Christianity.” 

Before taking his friend the tour of the alleys, Mr. 
Catlin drops in on one or two families, chiefly to let 
him see the condition of the house-property of one of 
the most advanced ‘‘ Reformers” in the parish. In 
one of the habitations, a wretched room of bare brick, 
in what might once have been a washhouse, stained in 
great patches where the rain had trickled through 
the shattered roof, they find, amid every sign of 
poverty and desolation, a grey-haired, hungry-faced 
old man in his shirt-sleeves, the other inhabitants of 
the room being an old woman, with hands like the 
claws of some huge unclean bird, a young woman 
tidier and cleaner than either, and a little child of 
two. The old man, whose age is eighty-seven, gets 
his living by gathering scraps of paper, getting up 
every morning at three, and prowling about dust- 
holes and mews-lanes, striving hard to get a hundred- 
weight of paper, in return for which he is paid 
eighteenpence. In the other house, a garret-storey is 
reached after four long flights of steps have been sur- 
mounted, and after the eyes have got a little accus- 
tomed to the dark smoke that fills the room, an old 
crone of eighty is discovered, her puckered old face 
smoke-stained to the colour of a Chinese. A hint 
from the stranger that surely she would be better in 
the workhouse rouses the old creature to a fierce 
energy, as she indignantly denounces the revolting 
barbarity of the suggestion. The missionary, who 
has been reading from the Bible to her, tries to soothe 
her agitated feelings by assuring her that into the 
house she shall not go, and she mutters her thanks to 
him, asking him to come back soon and read to her 
more of the ‘‘ blessed words” of promise. Leaving 
this den, they proceed to ‘‘ Jack Ketch’s Warren,” go 
through the three alleys (Frying-pan Alley, Bit 
Alley, and Rose Alley) and look in at Little Hell. 
The Warren, a famous resort of thieves, is named from 
its multifarious passages, that afford to the thief such 
a choice of ways as enables him to baffle pursuit, 
Snatching from passers-by is one of the chief modes of 
doing business, and so little discrimination do the 
inhabitants show in the selection of victims, that on 
one occasion lately a waggoner, who was in the habit 
of using crutches, but who left them in his waggon 
till he had delivered a parcel in a shop only two steps 
off, found on his return a minute after that the crutches 
were stolen, But we cannot follow our friends 
through the Warren. We can hardly even spare time 
to look in on ‘* the Countess,” thirty years ago about 
as handsome a wicked woman as might be met with 
in London, and living in splendour on an anuuity 
from the nobleman whose name she borrowed ; but 
now the companion of a bullock-driver, the inhabitant 
of a wretched little den up a ricketty stair, and bear- 
ing such a character for violence and drunkenness, 
that lately in the reports of the Police Court her case 
was announced as *‘ The Notorious Countess again, 
her hundred and seventy-eighth conviction.” But 
even the alleys show at times the better side of our 
fallen nature. A tender-hearted man, once a master 
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y chimney-sweep, now a poor chair-caner, accounts for _ took it out, and on it I found the lady’s address, I 
or the feebleness of his sick wife by saying that she | went up to her: I told her I was sick of such 4 life, 
fancied a bit of butter-toast to breakfast, and he and was willing to give it up, if she would help me. 
usually managed to get it for her, though eighteen- She interested herself in my behalf, and got me intoa 
































r, “pence a day was the limit of his earnings, but that | Refuge at the West-end. There, again, I heard of a 
ot morning the ha’pence would not run to buiter, and he | Saviour able to save to the uttermost, Oh, my sins, 
of was "bliged to send for drippin’ instead. ‘That did | how they came before me! I thought there was 
in it: her poor stomach, don’t you see, sir, won’t bear | mercy for others, but not for me. But I was encou- 
Kk, triflin’ with, and the drippin’ toast turned her sick off | raged to look to the Cross with an assurance that all 
0 as a horse. Things ain’t as they used to be, sir, or | who came to Christ believingly, He will in no wise 
sh else I'll wager she shouldn’t want for nourishers.” | cast out. At last, I was enabled to rest on his 
of On the subject of religion, it is commonly not | finished work, and, oh, what joy and peace filled my 
ad positive error that has to be dislodged from the minds | heart, and through his divine grace I have been 
of of these people, but utter ignorance and apathy. In | enabled for nine months to continue in his love and 
18 some cases, however, very frightful errors are found | fear.” 

in to prevail ; but unless they have something grotesque Another missionary tells of his once receiving a note 
of about them, they are but seldom chronicled. It must | from a married woman, a member of his Bible-class, 
ts have been a scoff that was expressed by some Ameri- | giving some account of her life and history. She had 
1p can sailors, who, on being asked by a missionary what | been in her childhood a scholar at a Sunday-school, 
t- would become of them at the Resurrection, guessed | where she received her first religious instruction. 
d- they would be turned into Mother Carey’s children— | When she married, neither her husband nor herself 
id that is, stormy petrels, The Irish, of course, are more | attended at any place of worship. Their Sabbaths 
is ready to give vent to their strange ideas, Here is a| were spent in visiting, and by-and-by they opened a 
od fresh argument for purgatory, or illustration of its} shop, which they kept open on the holy day. Thus 
is- uses, at all events. An Irish woman assured a niis- | living in neglect of all sacred duty, she received a call 
ld sionary there was such a place,—‘‘ why, I heard of a | from the missionary, who stirred her conscience, and 
ce bishop who had nice white hands, and because he was | induced her to go to the house of God. But not till 
nt proud of them when he was alive, he had to suffer four | the missionary had urged her again and again did she 
in years in the fires of purgatory.” In a gas-work, an | go. When at last she went, the text of the day made 
ce Irishman once came up to a missionary and told him | an indelible impression on her. ‘It was only two 
ag he had lost sweat enough that day to atone for the | words, ‘ Forget God.’ I thought he must have known 
ho sins of twenty years. At first he thought the man | that I had forgotten God. Iam sorry to say I have 
he was joking, but on further conversation he saw that it | forgotten the sermon, but the two, words are always 
he was his deliberate belief. ringing in my ears. . . . When I was laid upon a bed 
to ' When the good seed does take root in hearts long | of suffering, you were kind enough to visit me, and 
er careless and ungodly, the change is often very rapid | read and pray with me, the only friend I had thus to 
ng and very complete. It is interesting to mark in how | visit me. And I have reason to thank the Lord that 
go many cases single texts or even words of Scripture | I was thus afflicted, for it was the means of my de- 
Sit become a living power in the heart, verifying our | ciding to be on the Lord’s side, and of bringing me to 
LL. Lord’s remark, ‘‘The words I speak unto you they | my Saviour. For while you stood by my bedside 
om. are spirit, and they are life.’ A missionary gives the | praying, this thought entered my miud—Shall he pray 
ch history of a poor girl, the victim of seduction, whom | for me, and shall I not pray for myself? Arid as soon 
it. he had introduced to a Refuge, but of whom he lost | as you were gone, I did pray that God would help me 
of sight till one day she called on him and told him her | and enable me to perform my vows to Him.” 

‘he history for the three years since she left the Refuge. Another missionary, labouring among gas-works, at 
on **T went home and lived with my father about four | a religious meeting at one of the gas-factories, had the 
bit months, when I left home, and went back to my old | satisfaction of hearing one of the workmen bear the 
on ways. But, ah! that text you took one night at the | following testimony: ‘‘ I have worked at this factory 
J Refuge, ‘ And the door was shut,’ followed me even | for many years. I was brought up near this spot 
hes into the very worst of crimes, so that I could not take | where we now are, and went to the school held in this 
ids pleasure in sin, even when I wished to. I tried to | room; but I turned out a very wicked young man, and 
me stifle the text by guilt and the concert-rooms, amidst | there is not a prison in London I have not been in 
out all the gaiety of the West-end life and fashion. But | except one. During the frost one year, I earned more 
ith the words ‘ And the door was shut’ would make me | than 471. extra money of our company, carrying coals, - 
ity weep even in the midst of the dance at the ball-room. land all this I spent at one public-house in seven or 
but I have been asked by my companions in sin what I | eight weeks, while my wife and child were starving at 
ant was crying about, But I had no one to whom I could home, and there are some of you here that know this 
ar open my mind. , I did not like to come to you, for I | to be true. 1 was engaged nine months ago to fight 
mas, was so base. I tried to pray, but I could not. I | a man named —— for 25/., and my name was in the 
ae feared I had sinned away the day of grace, and that | sporting papers to do so, Butl and my wife were 
un, the door of mercy was indeed shut. 1 then remem- | led to go to Astley’s the night before the fight. Mr. 
But bered having met with a kind lady some four or five | Carter preached. I did not pay much attention to 
our weeks since, who spoke to me about my way of living, | what was said, but one word I could not forget ; it 
ster and gave me a little book. I went to my box and | made me very unhappy, and that word was EreRnity.” 
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This word, like a spark of fire, kindled his soul into | 


spiritual vitality ; and soon after, the view of the 


Saviour allayed his fears, changed his life, and set his are sometimes taken advantage of. 


feet upon the Rock. 


For some time, confining themselves pretty much to favourable to the missionary than otherwise. 
household visitation, the missionaries found that they | 


had hardly any access to the male part of the popula- 
tion. 
usefulness, and, of late years, various expedients have 
been resorted to, for the purpose of gaining access to 
the men, and happily with entire success, 
men,” says the last Annual Report, ‘‘ probably now 


equals the access to women that existed in the early days | 


of the mission ; and a good missionary now is probably 
equally successful in getting hold of the men of the 


district, as he was formerly in the much easier work | 
The visitation of | wonder that a missionary should on one occasion have 


of gaining a hold on the women. 
factories by the missionaries has now become very large, 
and many of the missionaries to special classes visit 
exclusively men. 
this respect, it may be mentioned that the missionary 
to the gas-men reports that he visited last year be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 persons, all men. The public- 
house mission work has been particularly useful in 
bringing large numbers of men into contact with the 
mission.” 

*¢The public-house mission work ”—what can that | 
be? Nothing else than its name indicates—a mission | 
to public-houses. And the remarkable thing is, that, 
contrary, perhaps, to what every-one would have an- 


*€ Access to | 


As an illustration of what occurs in | 


There are facilities for rudeness, for blasphemy, and 
for obscenity, which do not exist elsewhere, and which 


But, strange to 
say, the public-house keeper himself is generally rather 
It would 
seem as if he desiderated the aid of the missionary to 
| enable him to get his customers to draw a line,—alas ! 


This, of course, was a serious drawback to their | how seldom feasible,—between moderation and excess, 


| In more ways than one, it is the publican’s interest to 
| prevent his customers from becoming outrageous 
drunkards, It is quite possible for him to be sincere 
in this desire, which may easily become a blind to his 
conscience, by hiding from him the fact that whatever 
| be his individual wish, his house proves to most of his 
| customers the inclined plane down which they slide 
into the gulf of sensuality. In this view, itis no great 


| found in a public-house the following lines, written in 
| a bold hand, framed and placed where all might see 
and read them :— 


‘¢O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains ! 


| Drunkenness expels reason, drowns the memory, effaces 


ticipated, the missionary commonly finds the public- | 


house very handy for his work. Most of us would | 


beforehand have been inclined to concur in the asto- 
nishment sometimes expressed by the habitués of the 
public-house at the attempt to bring religion there. 
‘‘Religion in a public-house ! do you know, sir, that this 
is the devil’s house? I am sure that this is no place 
either for you or religion.” 
persons present when this sentiment is expressed, some 
one is pretty sure to take the other side of the question. 
** Why, Jack, if this is the devil’s house, it is the very 
place where the gentleman should come to reform us.” 
Another, perhaps, with the Englishman’s unfailing ad- 
miration of pluck, will say, ‘‘ I respect you highly, 
sir; I think you must be a good man to come to a 
place like this and take the lion by his beard ; I thank 
you for your courage.” 
add, ‘‘ If I were governor of this country, I would do 
away with all gin-palaces, and the like places ; 
are the ruin of the country.” The consequence is, 
that, in the decided opinion of at least one missionary, 


public-house visitation is the best way of coming into | 
contact with the very men the Missson was instituted | 
to reach, and the proportion of males is at least ten to | 
one woman. Persons inclined to infidelity take plea- | 


sure in propagating their views in public-houses, which 
they sometimes claim as their chapels. It is said, too, 
that in a public-house a man will tell many things 
that are in his heart which he would not utter in his 
own house, probably because the excitement of drink 


removes his reserve, by taking away the inducement | that that is a charge for him. 


But if there be several | 





beauty, diminishes strength, inflames the blood, causes 
external, internal, and incurable wounds. 

| Iti is a witch to the senses, @ devil to the soul, a thief to the 
purse, the beggar’s companion ; 

| A wife’s woe, and « children’ 8 SOrrow ; 

Makes a strong man mad, and a wise man a fool. 

| He is worse than a beast, and is a self-murderer, who drinks 
to others’ good health, and robs himself of his own.’ 


For our own part we cordially wish that the mission- 
aries may long continue to find the door of the public- 
house open, and to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of declaring the truth which it presents. But it is 
only too obvious that so soon as their visits really tell 
on the frequenters of them in any considerable numbers, 
the keepers of them must see that their interests and 
those of the missionaries are opposed to each other, 
and excuses will readily be found for closing a door 
which is readily enough kept open so long as there is 
no palpable interference with the craft by which, like 


the shrine-makers of Ephesus, they have their wealth. 


And another will probably | 


they | 


We cannot find time to accompany our friends on 
| several more of the beats which they are accustomed 
to tread. We might have wished to join them among 
the hop-workers of Kent, or the harvest-labourers near 
London ; we might have tried to accompany them to 
the militia barracks, the cholera hospital, or the casual 
ward ; we might have desired to spend some time 
| with them at factories, the gas factories for example, 
| and we are certain we should have had a double God- 
speed for them in their labours among men to whom 
there is no Sunday rest, and whose life is so much 
one of sheer heathenism. In all these spheres of 
labour we should have found them labouring for the 
same great end—arousing men to consideration for 
their souls, and to preparation for the life to come. 
One thing we cannot but notice—that whenever in- 
dividuals come on the stage for whose souls no one is 
likely to be caring, the City missionary seems to feel 
When Chang Woo 


to self-respect, or rather to try to make others think | Gow, the giant, or Ching Maw, the dwarf, comes to 


well of him. On the other hand, there are drawbacks, 
as every one must see, to publio-house visitation. 





London with a train of attendants and interpreters, 
there may be no one among the thousands that visit 
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them to think of their souls ; but some missionary | are thoroughly efficient, there may possibly be others 
goes often to the strangers’ home, converses with | who, like the conies, are but feeble folk. And as to 
them, and presents them with portions of the Word | the system, it stands exposed, we apprehend, to one 
of God. It is not very long since there was great | considerable drawback—namely, the difficulty it in- 
excitement in connection with the funeral of Tom | volves of turning to the best account the materials 
Sayers, the ex-champion of the English prize-ring, | which it is the means of gaining over to the side of 
and our readers will remember newspaper paragraphs | religion. Once a man is reckaimed, it can but hand 
describing the immense mass that lined the road and | him over, as it were, to some Christian congregation, 
crowded the cemetery, and the discreditable commo- | of which he becomes a member, and when he does so, 
tion that marked the occasion. The carrying of such | the probability is that he at once leaves the old 
a man to his grave could raise none but painful | locality, goes beyond the reach of the missionary, 
thoughts in any well-ordered mind ; it is like a ray of | and does little or nothing for the elevation of 
starlight on a midnight sky that falls on us when we | the locality to which he belonged, The terri- 
read of the persevering efforts of these missionaries to | torial church and school system of Dr. Chalmers was 
gain access to that poor man during his last illness, | designed to remedy this defect. It was planned with 
efforts so far successful in the case of one that the | the view of bringing, and for a time at least keeping, 
dying pugilist urgently sent for him and cordially | together all the more hopeful elements of a district, 
welcomed him, and twice repeated after him the last | that, like coals ina grate, they might heat one another, 
words of a verse which is surely the sinner’s charter— | and diffuse the warmth thus generated over the whole 
“ This is a faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- | circumjacent district. When fairly tried and efficiently 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save | worked, under the Divine blessing, that system has 
sinners, of whom I am the chief.” proved a great success. In not a few instances, these 
However highly we value the labours of the City | territorial charges have been the centres of great and 
missionaries, we must remember that they are but one | conspicuous religious movements, as in the notorious 
portion of the workers who are engaged in similar | wynds of Glasgow—a result which we are not aware 
work. Not a few zealous incumbents in densely | has ever taken place in connection with the City 
peopled districts, with Scripture-readers, Bible- | Mission of London. Some of the greatest triumphs 
women, and district visitors, are busy in the same | of the Gospel of late years have been won in connec- 
great enterprise, struggling to reclaim and to excavate, | tion with these operations ; and the influence of them 
to turn dark wilderness into fruitful fields. God bless | has not been exhausted in fitful outbursts of religious 
and prosper all of them, we pray from the bottom of | fervour; a deep sense of religion has been diffused 
our heart; and where the field is so great and so | over considerable sections of the population, and many 
necessitous, may they be able all of them to labour | of the working-classes who have been brought in, are 
without jostling or disturbance, and provoke each | zealously and prayerfully exerting themselves to ex- 
other only to love and good works. Personally, of | tend to their neighbours and comrades the unspeak- 
course, great differences will be found in the qualifi- able blessings that have beeu brought to themselves, 
cations of a band of 371 labourers, and while some | W. G. Braikis, 
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A vistr to Italy is the aim of every artist. Ordinary | to approach if not equal, to equal if not surpass, the 
travellers crowd its palaces, churches, and galleries, to | triumphs of ancient art. The children of this world, 
gratify a common curiosity, or enjoy the pleasures their | as our Lord says, are wise in their generation. With 
treasures yield to every cultivated mind. Artistsseek | a care to excel which in obeying the apostolic injunc- 
that beautiful land for a higher purpose. ‘To them it | tion, ‘covet the best gifts,” the children of light 
is what our schools and universities are to the student | would do well to imitate, see how the sculptor sur- 
of languages or of science: and they regard a visit | rounds himself, even in his studio, with copies of the 
to Italy as such an important, if not essential, part of | most famous statues! He fills his mind with images 
their education, that I have known a sculptor, on | of the sublime and beautiful ; and provides objects for 
emerging from the straitened circumstances through his eye, wheresoever it turns, adapted to kindle his 
which he had risen to fame, leave home, wife, and | ambition and improve his taste. 
children to go there, and enjoy in mature years the | Manisso constituted that, even unconsciously, with- 
benefits which the poverty of his youth denied him. out either intending or attempting it, he imitates what 
By a long, careful, and ardent study of their works, | he is familiar with. We speak, for instance, with the 
the artist hopes, aud not without good reason, to | peculiar accent of our native district, and—a matter of 
catch the spirit of the great masters. Thus he seeks | much more consequence—learn almost certainly to copy 
to refine his taste; to form a high standard of ex- | in our lives the manners and morals of our ordinary 


cellence ; and to acquire an eye and hand whereby | associates, According to vulgar belief, the chameleon 
III.—4, 
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becomes red, blue, or green, with the ground it lies 
on ; and, probably with the view of protecting them 
from their enemies, fishes certainly do take the colour 
of the water they live in, whether it be clear or muddy. | 


Man is endowed with a property akin to this, 


| heart, and all his mind, and all his strength, and all 


To | 


that, so pregnant with good or evil, as much as to | 


the pleasure people feel in associating with those of 
tastes similar to their own, we owe the well-known 


saying, “* Tell mo your company, and I will tell you | 


your character.” Hence the wisdom of David’s prac- 
tice, ‘*I am the companion of all them that fear thee.” 
Hence also, on the other hand, it happens, to quote a 


| urgency for guilty Sodom; the affection of Ruth 


| clung to her like a beautiful tendril around a hoar 


Scripture adage, that ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt | 


good manners.” 

This property, though many, especially of the 
young, owe their ruin to it, is not necessarily, like 
the poisoned garment bestowed on Hercules, a fatal 
gift. It was given by our Maker for good purposes. 
It may be turned, though nothing can supply the 
place of Divine grace and a change of heart, to the 
holiest ends. For as the artist who repairs to Rome, 
or Florence, to fill his eye with the works of the great 
masters imbibes somewhat of their genius, and learns 
thereby to excel in sculpture, architecture, or paint- 
ing, the Christian will derive a similar advantage from 
studying those excellent models of piety and virtue 
which are found in the biographies of the Bible. Here 
is a gallery of admirable paintings. Here the student 
of holy and heavenly arts finds it as profitable as 
pleasant to pass hours of devout meditation. ‘ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” But no part of it more 
so than the lives of the grand saints of old. While 
I was musing, says one of them, the fire burned ; and 
it is not in the nature of things for a Christian man 
to sit down to his Bible, and turn to the history of 
its saints, and hold communion with them, without 
imbibing somewhat of their spirit. As he muses on 
their virtues and piety, he will feel in holy desires the 
fires that glowed in their bosoms kindling and burning 
in his own. 

No doubt God’s people possess a perfect model in 
Jesus Christ. He is at once a Propitiation for our 
sins, and a Pattern for our lives. His is indeed the 
only life that presents such a faultless model—a com- 
plete illustration of the principles on which our lives 
should be framed. He was what no other man ever 
was—holy, harmless, and undefiled; separate from 
sinners ; a lamb without spot or blemish ; perfectly 
fulfilling all the duties man owes to God, and also to 
his neighbour. - 

For example, he made it his meat and drink to 
do his Father’s will ; and also to bear it—the mighty 
load which by its immeasurable and unimaginable 
pressure forced the blood from his pores, till, crimson- 
ing the flowers, it fell in great drops to the ground, 
forcing from his lips no complaint nor expression of 
impatience : groans, indeed, but with the groans that 
reut his bosom and astonished the dull ear of night, 
no other cry than this: ‘ Father, if it be thy will, let 
this cup pass from me—buit not my will, but thine be 
done, O Father!” His perfect obedience sprang from 
perfect love. He loved the Lord his God with all his 


| saying: ‘*Entreat me not to leave thee. . 


| saying: O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how would I have 


| He also is the perfect model of love to man, who, 


| meed for those lesser orbs that lose their lustre in 





his spirit—doing what we shall never do till, seeing 
him, we become like him as he is, Again, he offered 
an equally perfect illustration of the second table 
of the law—of the love we owe to man, as of that 
man owes to God. In regard to this, the purest, 
kindest, tenderest, holiest, most generous of men, 
have never equalled, nor approached, him. ‘The 
pity which moved Abraham to plead with such bold 


when, throwing her arms around Naomi’s neck, she 


and aged tree, with tears, and kisses, and embraces, 
. for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried ;” the matchless friendship 
by whose grave David stood with streaming eyes, 
moving the roughest of his soldiers with this plaintive 
cry, ‘‘I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of women ;” the 
heart which broke at the fall of Absalom, and as if 
that bad man had been the kindest, truest, most 
dutiful of sons, broke out into this terrible and 
touching cry: *O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” are grand and touching. 
Yet to the compassion that wept over the guilty city, 


gathered thy children as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, but thou wouldest not—now is thy 
house left unto thee desolate ; to the friendship which 
groaned at the grave of Lazarus; to the kindness 
which restored her only son to a widowed mother at 
the gate of Nain ; to the mercy that shielded a poor 
trembling outcast, prostrate and penitent, in Simon’s 
house ; above all, to the forgiveness that prayed for 
murderers, and the love that bled on Cavalry, —these 
are as the shallow waters of a rocky pool to the great 
ocean which has filled it with the spray of one of its 
breaking waves, 

Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened 
unto the Lord? The perfect model of love to God, 


rising above the old terms of the law, taking a higher 

flight, says, not **. Love your neighbour as yourselves,” 

but ‘* Love one another even as I have loved you!” 
It is true that with the sun shining we feel no 


his overwhelming brightness. But it is not true that 
with a perfect model of every virtue and grace in 
Jesus Christ we have no need of any other. - Children 
must creep before they walk: and on such as are 
only yet able to make feeble efforts in the direction of 
what is good, the very fact that Christ presents not 
merely a high, but a perfect model, may have some- 
what of a depressing and deterring influence. To 
live like Him seems a hopeless task. What David 
said of knowledge, we are ready to say of such an at- 
tainment, It is too high for me—lI need not attempt 
it. Who shall imitate the inimitable—the God- 
man who walked aloft and alone, leaving all who 
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have attempted to follow him, the greatest saints, 
far below, lagging far behind? Greatly superior to 
us as Abraham, and Moses, and David, and Paul 
appear, they resemble those lofty mountains to whose 
tops, though raised high above the level plain and 
piercing the cloude with their glistening snows, a 
brave eragsman may climb; but Jesus, occupying a 
higher region, seems like the star that shines above them 
which, though we should mount up on eagles’ wings, 
it would be impossible to reach. It is not impossible. 
We are assured that when we shall see Him, we 
shall be like him as he is. Yet there are times of 
defeat, there are periods of spiritual depression, there 
are moods such as Peter’s when he cried : *‘ Depart 
from me, O Lord, for thou art a righteous man,” when 
one, who might otherwise give up in despair, will 
attempt the imitation of an imperfect model, and | 
find in its very imperfections encouragement to | 
persevere. . 

Besides, while Jesus was, in a sense, tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without siv, and while his 
life does certainly illustrate the grand principles of 
our duty both toward God and man, the saints are 
very valuable as models, since they teach us how to 
act in circumstances in which our Lord was never | 
placed, but we often are. ‘Though bone of our bone | 
and flesh of our flesh, and as such having a fellow- 
feeling with all our infirmities, he was not a fallen man 
as we are, and the saints were. Animated by the 
same passions, placed in the same relationships, and 
ealled to endure the same trials as ourselves, their | 
footprints teach us where to walk, and their triumphs 
how to conquer ; their failings into what sins we may 
fall, and their graces to what attainments we should 
aspire. We look on Jesus, nor can hope to be alto- 
gether such as he was, till death’s strong hand breaks 
the mould of clay, and we are brought forth to the 
admiration and joy of angels a perfect image of our 
Lord and Master. But in the faith of Abraham and 
the chastity of Joseph, the meekness of Moses and 
the patience of Job, the piety of David and the | 
fidelity of Daniel, the zeal of Paul and the love of 


‘John, we see what attainments others have reached, 


to what heights of grace we ourselves may aspire. | 
God’s hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither is his ear heavy that it cannot hear; and | 
there is no reason in the world, therefore, why, in 
any one heavenly grace, we should stand second to | 
these saints ; why we should not be as good as they 
were. Indeed, since we live in happier circum- 
stances than many of them did, walk in a brighter 
light, and enjoy a fuller revelation of the love of God 
in Jesus Christ, and a fuller dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, I know of no reason why men in this age should 
not be better than they were, and climb to heights of 
grace the patriarchs never trode. There is a story 
told of a king of Israel who stood by Elisha’s death- | 
bed, weeping and crying : “ O, my father, my father, 
the chariot df Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” | 
The dying prophet bade him take arrows, and smite 
on the ground. He smote but thrice, and stayed ; 
and the man of God was wroth with him, and said : 
** Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times ; then 
hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it.” | 


| Like him, we lose much by not hoping for more, 


praying for more, and attempting more. 

What we at any rate may, and should therefore 
strive to, attain, we read in the lives of these grand 
Scripture characters. Nor is it in the nature of things 
for a renewed man to contemplate without admiring, 
or to admire without desiring to resemble them. Such 
desires give birth to efforts, and every such effort in 
this holy as in other arts, is a step to success, It is 


| here, as in the acquisition of a language or of a 


science, of a trade or of a profession—present failures 
lay the foundation of future triumphs. Certainly 
there is nothing either in our failures, or in the lof- 
tiest attainments of such men as Abraham, Moses, 
or David, to discourage us. The course to which 
God calls the humblest Christian is one grander than 
they attained—a career the grandest imagination can 
fancy. Should we reach their height, far above us 


| a8 now they seem, we are to be thankful, but not to 


rest. We have not yet attained, nor are already 
perfect. There are heights beyond, above—that, 
where Jesus stands, kindly watching our progress 
and calling down to us, as, often on our knees, we 
climb the steep ascent: ‘‘Come ye up hither.” So 
leaving Abraham binding his son on the altar; Job, 
as sitting amid the ruins of all his fortune and the graves 
of all his children, he says: ‘“‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord ;” David, descending from a throne to tune 
his harp and fill a royal palace with sacred melodies ; 
Daniel on his knees with a window thrown open to 
Jerusalem, within eyesight of malignant spies and 
earshot of the lions that roar ravening for their prey ; 


| Elijah on Mount Carmel, with his back to the altar 


of God and his face to a hostile world,—among the 
faithless faithful only he ;—leaving these grand spec- 
tacles below, we are to toil upwards to Jesus. Forget- 
ting the things which are behind, let us press forward 
to the mark of the prize of our high calling in Jesus 


| Christ. The goal is this: Be ye perfect, as your 


Father in heaven is perfect. 

To address myself now to the direct purpose of these 
papers, in Abraham I begin my sketches with one who, 
save our first father Adam, is in some respects the 
most remarkable man, the greatest character in his- 
tory. Not the mighty Nimrods, nor Pharaohs, nor 


| Alexanders, nor Czesars, nor any other man has left 


such a broad mark on the world—though he had 


| no home on its surface but a tent, nor property in its 


soil but a tomb. His name is known where the 
greatest emperors and conquerors were never so 
much as heard of. There is no quarter of the globe 
to which it has not been carried ; and itis the only one 
which is venerated alike by Jews, and Christians, and 
Mahometans. For, whatever be their differences and 
jealousies, all of them, in one sense or another, claim 
an equal relationship with this distinguished patriarch, 
saying : ** We have Abraham for our father!” Other 
men of great statesmanship, or military powers, have 
founded nations ; but since the days of Creation, or 
of the Deluge, he is the only man who was the father 
of a nation, the fountain from which a whole people 
sprung! The oldest of our families are but of yester- 
day compared with his. And as no house in the 
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world is so ancient, to none has the world owed so 
much as to his, Through him the Saviour came. To 
his descendants God committed tho:e great truths 
which have overthrown the most ancient idolatries, 
have tamed the wildest savage, have emancipated the 
slave, have raised prostrate humanity, have dried up 
its bitterest tears and redressed its greatest wrongs, 
and are destined to overturn Satan’s empire through- 
out the whole bounds of earth, and establish on its 
tuins the reign of a holy and universal peace— 
restoring Eden to a defiled and distracted world, and, 
as in the days of primeval innocence, to humanity the 
image of its God. 


The biographer of any distinguished man considers | 


himself fortunate if he can present his readers in the 
frontispiece with a likeness of his subject. We are 
fortunate enough to possess one of Abraham ; and in 


| chants, or keeps a booth in the foul purlieus of London, 
| or the still fouler Ghetto of Rome, there is no mis- 
| taking an Israelite. His features, if not his speech, 
| bewrayeth him. Not only so, but we recognise these 
features in the world’s oldest paintings, those which 
represent the manners of ancient Egypt, and the events 
| of that time—not far remote ‘from Abraham’s own 
| day—when Pharaoh, to use the words of Scripture, 
**made the children of Israel to serve with rigour, and 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, 
| and in brick.” In all ages the Jews have been, and 
‘in all countries are still, so like each other, that we 
| may safely infer that their original was like them. It 
| is impossible to account for this identity of features 
| otherwise than that they bear their father’s image ; 
| that Abraham’s features are repeated and multiplied 
|in theirs. Any person, as I know from expe- 











it a likeness more to be depended on than those of | rience, by observing the remarkable resemblance 
the Pharaohs the Egyptians have left us carved on | among all the copies of some famous statue—the 
their tombs, or the marble busts of the Cwsars that | Apollo Belvidere for instance, or Venus de’ Medici, 
adorn the galleries of Rome. We have pictures of | is able to form, before seeing-it, a very correct con- 
Jesus, of his mother, and of his Apostles, before which | ception of the original. Even so, since with a few 


Popish devotees are wont to kneel and worship. Like 


a coarse daub of tho Virgin which I saw hung above | 


an altar in Brittany, with an inscription bearing that 


it was the work of St. Luke’s own hand, all these are | 


exceptions all Abraham’s descendants, ancient and 
modern, in this and every other country, bear quite 
'a@ remarkable resemblance to one another, we may 
certainly conclude that in the Jew we have a 


impudent forgeries—lies through which Rome at once | faithful portrait and a living likeness of his great 
imposes on the credulity, and raises money from the | progenitor. 

superstition, of her followers, Ourlikenessof Abraham | This speculation may not seem very complimentary 
is a genuine one ; he indeed being the only Scripture | to the patriarch; associated in our minds as the 
character, or rather the only character in all ancient | Jewish features are with the selfishness, and insatiable 
history, of whose portrait so much can be affirmed. , avarice, and low cunning for which his descendants 


We have it not, in any antique sculpture or painting, 
but in a form more true and faithful. He lives in 
the well-known and characteristic features of his 
descendants, 

Types of Christ’s blood-bought Church, his race have 
suffered, and also survived, the changes of four thousand 
years—the saying that described their early being 
equally applicable to their later history, this namely, 
*¢The more they were afflicted, the more they multi- 
plied and grew.” With a tenacity of life, unexampled 
in the history of any other people, and which proves 
them to have been God’s peculiar care, nor Babylonian, 
nor Assyrian, nor Grecian, nor Roman, nor lor cen- 
turies of Christian oppression has been able to destroy, 
or even to absorb them. Clinging as tenaciously to 
each other as to their faith, they have lived, wedded, 
died, buried among themselves; mingling as little 
with other nations as oil with the water amid which it 
floats. We, for example, are a mixed race; so 
mixed that the blood of Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Norwegians, meets and mingles in our veins, 
Not so the Jews. It is nigh four thousand years 
since Isaac and Ishmael met to lay their father in 
his rocky tomb, yet the blood of Abraham flows as 
pure in the veins of his Hebrew children as when it 
first sprang from its source. This is plain from 





the very remarkable similarity they bear to each | 


other—a resemblance so remarkable, that whether 
he is an old clothes-man or a courtier, a dis- 


have been for ages a hissing and a by-word. ‘These 
have begotten prejudices against their type of features 
| as strong almost as those felt by many against the 
negro and coloured races—of which I could not give 
a more striking illustration than is to be found in the 
paintings of the old masters. It is a remarkable fact 
that though our blessed Lord was a Jew, they never 
give him the features of his race; but, as if they 
sought thereby to increase our horror of their crimes, 
reserve these for Iscariot who betrays him, and for 
the priests who eye the Man of Sorrows with scowling 
and malignant looks, Yet this is a mere prejudice ; 
and like that felt against the coloured races, is due, 
as it becomes us to recollect, to circumstances more 
| discreditable to Christians than to Jews, to those who 
| feel the prejudices than to those who suffer from them. 
| The case of the Jews, in fact, is in many respects 
| parallel to that of the negro races, Robbed for long 
centuries of their rights as men, regarded with un- 
| disguised aversion, treated with every possible indig- 
| nity, and everywhere most cruelly oppressed, what is 
bad in their character has been the inevitable result 
of circumstances, in which others, not their own 
choice, placed them; and for such as made either 
them, or the negroes, what they now are, to abuse 
and despise them for being so is to add insult to 
injury, and to cruelty the grossest injustice. Like 
| their countryman in the parable, they have fallen 
| among thieves; and such as cherish the prejudices 








tinguished singer or a dirty beggar, one who/| with which they have been long regarded, resemble 
pants under an Indian sun, or wraps his shivering | more the priest and Levite that passed on the other 
form in arctic furs, walks on Change a prince of mer- | side than that good Samaritan who took compassion 
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on the bleeding wretch, and poured wine and oil into 
his cruel wounds, Where the Jews have got a fair 
chance, they who have kept separate, have exhibited 
another property of oil—they have risen to the top. 


the features of the patriarch’s face have exhibited 
some of the noblest features of his character ; by the 
one as much as by the other proving their honourable 
lineage, and their right to say, ‘* We have Abraham for 
our father!” 

It may be noticed as a curious an interesting fact, 





which characterise Jewish men, the very remarkable 
beauty of his wife often presents, and repeats, itself in 


charm, and to its envied possessor, in many cases, a 


found in human beings, or in the plumes of a bird, 
the colours of a flower, or the glowing tints of an 
evening sky, is a source of innocent pleasure ; nor 
can it be wrong in a Sunday magazine to notice that 
which men inspired of the Holy Ghost not unfre- 
quently mention. They tell us, for instance, that 
* Rachel was beautiful,” and that ‘* Esther was fair 
and beautiful.” They celebrate the charms of Abigail ; 
and, not confining their remarks to female beauty, 
they tell us that he whose appearance won the hearts 
of the maids of Israel, and whose brave battle with 
the giant forméd the burden of their songs, ‘‘ was ofa 
beautiful countenance.” What David gave to Absa- 
lom, his guilty and unhappy son, he probably inherited 
from his own mother. Any way, it is plain from 
Scripture that while some races are almost hideous 
from their ugliness—one of the fruits of sin—the 
Jewish women were remarkable for their personal 
charms ; and indeed it is alleged that some of the 
finest specimens of female beauty are still found among 
them. This is more than a curious fact. It forms 
one of those indirect proofs of the truth and divinity 
of the Bible, which, though indirect, are not the less 
but the more valuable. The fountain corresponds with 
the stream : the ancient record with present physiolo- 
gical facts. For it would appear from the Bible that 
Sarah, the mother of these lovely women, was perhaps 
the greatest beauty the painter’s art -has preserved, 
or poets have sung. Her charms were so remarkable 
that they dazzled the eyes of Eyvypt; and so en- 
during, that at an age whose wrinkles and grey hairs 
make other women venerable, she retained all the 
bloom and loveliness of youth. 

Water, whether it springs on the shore or bubbles 
in the mountain well where the eagle dresses her 
plumes and the red deer slake their thirst, never 
rises higher than its fountain : and if, in like manner, 
children’s mental powers form a standard whereby to 
judge of their parents’, we must believe Abraham, 
judging from his descendants, to have been in mind, 
as well as in piety, one of the greatest of men, Take, 
for instance, a skall of each of the different races of 
mankind, and placing them at random on a table 
before an anatomist, ask him to select that which 


ing anything whatever of their history, from what 
graves they were obtained, or to what branches of 








Brought under Christian influences, they who retain | 


that while Abraham is seen to this day in the features 


Jewish women. Beauty, no doubt, is always a fading | 


fatal one. Yet it is a good gift of God ; and, whether | 


indicates the highest mental capacity. Without know- | 


| the human family they belonged, he lays his hand at 

once on the skull of the Jew. This, take it-for all 

in all, is the best on the table. Vastly superior to 
| those of the aborigines of Australia and ancient 
Peruvians that, though separated by a great gulf from 
the animal creation, stand at the bottom of the human 
scale, it is visibly superior to the skulls of those 
Greeks and Romans that in ancient, and also of 
those Teutonic races that in modern, times have 
marched at the head of civilisation, and seem destined 
to rule the world. The star of Abraham is in the 
ascendant here. However morally debased, the Jew 
stands pre-eminent for his mental powers, and has 
retained his superiority in circumstances which have 
degraded other nations almost to the level of beasts. 
| Amid the fire that has burned for ages, this bush 
remains unconsumed. Here then is a race which, 
| after suffering oppressions and degradations sufficient 
| to crush the very soul out of them, is mentally 
second to none, perhaps superior to any. This is 
| a remarkable fact. It proves what the Bible leads 
| us to believe, that a special Providence watches 
, over the outcasts of Israel, preserving them for some 

grand end. And proves more—this namely, that 
| Abraham, “the hole of the pit out of which they 
| were dug, the rock out of which they were hewn,” 
| their great progenitor, was no common man ; but 
| one who stood, as well in point of mental ability 
as of faith and piety, ‘head and shoulders ” above 
| the mass of men. 

This may correct some erroneous notions, which 
many, misunderstanding the language of Scripture, 
entertain regarding the government of God. He had 
| a great work to do on the earth, and in Abraham he 
| selected a great man to do it: an instrument emi- 
| nently adapted to accomplish his end. This is, so to 
| speak, God’s ordinary rule. Anything else is excep- 
| tional. Having great ends to accomplish, did he not 
in old times select great men to do them in the cases 
| of Moses, of Joshua, of David, of Daniel, of Paul ; 
and in later times in the cases of Luther and Bishop 
| Latimer, of Calvin and John Knox? Apart altogether 
| from their piety, these all were men of pre-eminent 
natural abilities. They were the foremost of their time. 
| No doubt God can work by many or by few : smite a 
| giaut with a pebble from a stripling’s sling, or scatter 
| a host by the flashes of a lamp and the blare of an 
| empty trumpet ; and for the very purpose of remind- 

ing men that though Paul plant and Apollos water, 
| the increase is with Him, in saving souls as well as 
‘in ruling the destines of the world, he occasionally 
selects the weakest instruments to accomplish the 
greatest ends. But such is not Gol’s ordinary 
practice. They altogether misread, or misunderstand, 
his word who think otherwise. How much such ideas 
are due to men’s greedy selfishness or their supineness, 
I will not undertake to say. But it is not true that 
| any one will do for God’s work ; and that, while great 
sacrifices are to be made for ‘secular objects, and the 
most brilliant talents secured for secular offices, the 
service of the King of kings, the offices of the sanc- 
tuary, the pulpit, the missionary field, the Sabbath 
school, may be left to pious weakness. Such an idea 
compliments God’s power at the expense of his wis- 
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dom—it being the part of Divine as well as of human 
wisdom to select the means best fitted for the end in 
view. 

Leaving to a future article the grand moral and 
religious features of the patriarch’s character, I would 
meanwhile draw an inference of considerable practical 
importance from the case of Abraham, and of almost 
all those men who have left a broad mark on their 
own and on future ages. These cases prove that God 
ordinarily works out his purposes by means, and not 
by miracles—not aside from, but according to, the 
regular course of nature. ‘Therefore should his 
Church seek to enlist the highest genius on her side. 


| Her duty is to remove, in the position or poverty of 
such as minister at her altars, those obstacles which 
unquestionably deter many entering who would adorn 
her pulpits, and prove of the highest service to the 
cause of Christ. To win souls and advance his cause 
in an indifferent and hostile world, let Hannahs give 
their Samuels, and Jesses their Davids. And acting 
with the wisdom of Saul, who, whenever he found a 
valiant man, took him into his service, let the Church, 
on finding talents associated with piety, take them 
into her service—enlist them in the sacred cause of 
Him who crowns all his other claims on us with this, 
He spared not his own Son to save us. 





MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR STORIES.” 


I.—MYRA ; OR, 


Ir is very wonderful to see the resignation of the 
poor, and the quiet submission of so many of them 
to their lot. 

I have often been amazed at the contentment of 
those who, according to the graphic saying, ‘‘live 
from hand to mouth,”—still more at the composure 
of some who, when out of work from illness, or some 
other cause, will moralize on their own condition, and 
point with compassion to others still worse off than 
themselves. How often have I heard one or other 
of my parents say, “ This is a hard winter: I am 
afraid you are very much straitened with your large 
family ?” 

‘* Well,” the answer would be, ‘‘certainly it is 
hard ; but, then, sir, you see, all the gifts come in the 
winter.” 

‘¢ What wages does your husband earn ?” 

‘* Why, he has earned but 4s. 6d. the last four 
weeks, by reason Mr. can only keep the men on 
three days in the week.” 

“ Can you get on with 4s, 6d. a week ?” 

** No, sir, we’re forced to run up’ a score at the 
baker’s ; but, dear me ! sir, what can poor folks expect, 
such a hard frost as this?” 

Their submission to inevitable poverty is wonder- 
ful ; but when we see them extend the same indiffer- 
ence to proposals for improving their condition, if 
those proposals involve change, or personal exertion 
in some new form to the one they are accustomed to, 
long journeys, or the necessity for consideration and 
thought, it is impossible not to feel that poverty, bring- 
ing with it, as it so often does, iguorance and dulness 
of intellect, is the greatest and most stubborn bar to 
its own removal. 

We know that ‘‘the poor shall never cease out of 
the land ;” but really it does sometimes appear as if 
they themselves were bent upon keeping this prophecy 
constantly fulfilled. ‘‘I have not a cake,” said the 
poor widow to Elijah, ‘‘ but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a bottle of oil in a cruse ; and, behold, Iam 
gathering two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for 
me and my son, that we may eat it, and die.” 





RESIGNATION. 


Here we have the very spirit and heart of hopeless 
poverty presented to us: the more absolute the need 
the more passive the sufferer, and often the wider the 
distress is spread abroad the less is heard of repining, 
for this simple reason that the sufferers dwell among 
many others no better off than themselves, and they 
come at last to regard their lot as the common one, 
and the natural heritage of humanity. But I musi 
not moralise ; my simple narrative shall be its own 
moral, 

You must know, then, that beyond my father’s 
| garden is a wild shrubbery, thickly planted with 
| lauristinus shrubs, sycamore planes, maple trees, and 
larches. In my childhood, a winding path led through 
it, till it sloped down rather abruptly to the brink of 
a stream about three feet wide. This stream, which 
was not very deep, formed the boundary between the 
shrubbery and the field, and not far from it, in the 
thickest part of the shrubbery, and as gardener called 
it, ** blinded and smothered in them trees,” stood a 
substantial root-house, with plastered walls, a real 
door that would lock, and two small glass windows. 
It was the joy of my childhood to decorate the place 
with shells, bits of coloured glass, peacock’s feathers, 
gay pebbles, and anything else that I thought would 
make it a gorgeous and desirable summer palace, 
There, also, [ had two wooden stools, a table, some 
nests which gardener had given me, my tools, and a 
good deal of other property of inestimable value in 
my eyes ; but scarcely worth mentioning, if things are 
only worth what they will fetch. 

When I was twelve years old, my two cousins came 
to spend the autumn with us; for the first fortnight 
we had holidays, and we spent nearly all day playing 
in and about this root-house, It was the end of Sep- 
tember ; the most delightful weather possible ; the 
sun shone from morning till night, but the leaves were 
turning and falling very early, for I well remember 
the thick layer of plane and sycamore leaves we used 
to tread under foot, aid the quantities of fir cones 
and horse-chestnuts we collected during that happy 
fortnight, 
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Our old gardener, who was quite a character in his 
way, was generally very good-natured to us, but when 
he was displeased he had a trick of muttering to him- 


self, which we well understood : if we had been run- | 
ning over his newly raked borders, meddling with his | 


hand-glasses, or bearing off his tools for our own pur- 
poses, we were sure to be assailed with his muttering, 


together with a half-articulated warning that he should | 


tell our ’Pa of us. 
As we had kept very much out of his way, and just 


at that time had clear eonsciences with respect to | 
this much-injured individual, we were rather surprised | 


whenever we passed to be greeted with his grumbling, 
as well as with various portentous shakes of the 
head. 

At last, one particularly fine day, when we wanted 
to make a feast in the root-house, and petitioned him 
to give us each a Burgundy pear, and a few filberts, 
we were surprised to be met with a stern refusal, and 
a remark that we ought not to have done such things, 
for we knew better. 


** Done what things!” we exclaimed, strong in | 


conscious innocence. 
‘Tf it had been a matter of a few young onions, or 
half-a-dozen pears and apples, I’d have scorned to say 


a word,” proceeded gardener, with some vehemence ; | 


“but I can’t stand this,—no, that I can’t ;’ and so 
saying, he began to dig again with all his might, while 
we stood staring at him in mute surprise. 

Presently he stopped, and broke out afresh in a 
burst of virtuous indignation— 


* Do I grudge the fruits and vedgeables to the | 


children ?—bless’em! No: don’t I take a pride and 
a pleasure in saving up the best for ’em? But three 
big cowcwmbers, and a heap of turnip parings as big as 
my hat! Why, it’s frightful! It’s enough to kill 
’em. I must tell their Pa, I really must.” 

** Why, gardener! gardener! you don’t think we 
eat the raw turnips—the dirty raw turnips!” we all 
exclaimed in a breath. 

*¢ Tf you don’t eat ’em, what do you pare ’em for ?” 
said gardener, surprised at this complete denial. 

** Pare them ? pare turnips ?”’ 

‘¢ Bless the children! why, yes—pare ’em, to be 
sure ; who else would pare ’em in the shrubbery, and 
fling the peel and skins behind the root-house ?” 

Upon this hint, off we all ran to the root-house, and 
gardener ran after us. 
heap at the back of it, lay as many turnip and carrot 
parings as would have filled his hat, besides quantities 
of cucumber skins, and onion peels, and leaves. 

*¢ Now, if you children did noé¢ go for to do this,” 
said gardener, ‘I call it a most extrornary fact.” 

We all declared our innocence, whereupon he 
muttered to himself for some time, declared he would 
tell his master ; gave us the fruit we had asked for, 
and walked off to his digging in the garden. 

That very evening, about half-past eight o’clock, I 
suddenly remembered that we had left out on the 
steps of the root-house two. books of immense value 
—one of them my own property, the other belonging 
to my cousin Anne. We were up in the nursery 
when I made this discovery, and both my cousius 
were loud in their lamentations. 











There, as he had said, in a | 


For be it known to | 


| you, readers, that these were no ordinary books—one 
| of them was Robinson Orusoe, bound in red niorocco, 
| and adorned with pictures and gilding; the other 
was bound in green : it was called, ‘‘ Christian Mis- 
sions to Heathen Lands.” My father had caused it 
to be interleaved for me with blank pages, upon which 
pages I had pasted quantities of prints and woodcuts, 
and spent many a happy afternoon in painting them, 
| with colours from my own paint-box. 

How many a striped tiger—how many a missionary 
with extremely red cheeks, and a yellow straw hat, 
| Was now exposed to the nightly dew! How many a 
_ literally Red Indian (for I painted this tribe with pure 
| lake) might now be spoiled! How many a grim idol, 
| doubly grim now my paint-brush had touched it— 
| how many an Eastern chief, and carved canoe, might 
now, in the damp, be curling up its fair proportions ! 

It was grievous to think of the risk; yet when I 
petitioned Myra, our young nurse, to go into the 
shrubbery, and feel her way in the dark to the root- 
house, I knew there was but little chance of her con- 
senting. 

** What ! go out at this time of night, miss ?”? she 
said, ‘‘and me so often laid up with the tooth-ache ; 
| I wonder you can think of such a thing.” 

** Then, Mary, will you go?” I asked of the house- 
| maid, who was sitting with Myra. 

** Me go out to that lonesome place!” she ex- 
claimed, with a shiver ; ‘‘ why, it’s pitch dark ! ” 

** But you could easily find your way, if ‘you would 
| feel the trees with your hands; and the night is qui 
warm.” ; 
| JT wouldn’t go, miss,” she answered, “even if 
| Myra would go with me.” 
|  ** No,” said Myra; ‘*a nasty lone place, where the 
| winds moan in the trees just like Christians.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| I felt very much discomfited; and at length—the 
| two maids being deep in discourse, and my cousins 
| engaged in puttiag their dolls to bed—lI slipped out 
| of the room, and went down-stairs, hoping to find 
| some one who would do my errand, but no one 
appeared, and I accordingly entered a passage, came to 
| the row of pegs where our garden shawls hung, and 
| before I well knew what I was about, had taken down 
| my own, thrown it over my head, and slipped the 
| wooden bolt of the garden-door. I looked out, it was 
an extremely dark night, but the air was quite warm, 
and not a leaf seemed to be stirring. I shut the 
door behind me, and stepped on to the gravel-walk ; 
it was so dark that I could only just see grass from 
gravel, but I managed to keep in the path till 
I ran up against the trees which bordered the 
shrubbery. 

I put out my hand and felt the leaves—they were 
lauristinus leaves ; I brushed along a little further, 
and the next leaves I touched came off in my hand ; 
they were fleshy, plane leaves; at last, a Scotch tir- 
tree pricked me, and I turned down beside it, for I 
knew it grew at the side of the path. 

How intensely dark that night- was! Well as I 
knew the place, I continually pushed myself against 
the trees, and twice lost my way. 

At last, the scent of a rosemary-bush close to 
me, told that I was near the root-house. I battled 
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with some larch trees, and pushing forward, sud- 
denly lifted up my head. Fancy my amazement ! 
There stood the root-house, not ten paces from me 
—a soft, murmuring noise proceeded from it, and 
light was streaming from the door and windows. 
Astonishment and fear made my heart beat quick. 
I looked again; something moved inside, but I 
could not tell what, though I could discern a 
wavering, looming shadow on the wall, and hear 
slight movements inside. I forgot my books, and 
was about to seek safety in flight, when my undefined 
fears were suddenly dissipated by the sound of human 
voices, 

Curiosity triumphed. I pushed myself back into 
my leafy screen, and, taking a wide sweep among 
the trees, softly approached the front, and then saw 
one of the most curious sights it has ever been my 
lot to look upon. ‘he door was thrown back, and 
broad light streamed up among the green leaves, 
and down upon the yellow ones. The shadows still 
wavered on the wall, and, sitting on the door-step, 
with our books on their knees, I saw the figures 
which cast them. 

They were two young girls, about three years older 
than myself: a candle stood on the stool behind 
them, and they turned over the leaves, and gazed with 
stupid, listless wonder at my pictures: their dress 
was to the last degree wretched and insuflicient ; they 
wore no bonnets, but their forlorn locks dropped out 
from under torn red handkerchiefs, Presently a voice 
spoke from within, in obedience to which, as it 
seemed, the elder girl flung ‘*‘ Robinson Crusoe” into 
her sister’s lap, and displayed her apron full of carrots 
and onions, which she proceeded to pare and scrape 
with a broken knife. 

I edged myself cautiously in front of the door, and 
saw the woman whose voico I had heard. She sat 
with her elbows on the little table, and her cheeks 
resting upon them. Unlike the girls, though wretch- 
edly clad, she was clean ; she had on a red print 
gown, very thin and scanty, a grey cloak, and a white 
cap—half a loaf of bread stood before her on the 
table, and she had a small bundle on her back, which 
she presently untied, and, taking out a wooden spoon, 
two or three knives, and a tattered red shawl, pro- 
ceeded to spread this last upon the floor. 

I then first observed that quantities of dry leaves 
had been swept into one corner of the root-house ; it 
was upon these that the shawl was spread, and it was 
evident that the unbidden guests intended to spend 
the night there. 

I remained rootéd by a kind of fascination to the 
spot, while these things were going on, till the woman 
suddenly struck her hand on the table with a violent 
thump, and, stamping her foot, cried out : 

**Once more, I say, be the carrots ready ?” 

The elder girl, upon this, flung away my “ Heathen 
Lands,” and answered pertly, ‘I tell you they can’t 
be done any quicker ; what would you have?” 

Upon this the-woman snatched up a stick, and 
darted towards her. Down went carrots, turnips, and 
onions, and off fled the girls into the darkness. They 
dashed in among the trees: they would touch me 
in another second: and I sprang aside, and ran 





even faster than they did. If I had been long in 
making my way there, I was quick in returning. 
Terror gave me wings, and I never stopped to look 
back till I was safe in the open garden, which I 
thought both airy and lightsome, after the dense 
darkness and closeness of the shrubbery. Then I 
paused for a second, and, hearing no sound’ but the 
tinkling voice of the stream, made straight for the 
house, over wet grass and soft borders, and never 
stopped to reflect that I had done wrong in going 
out at night without leave, till I had tried the gar- 
den-door and found it locked. 

There was a light in my grandfather’s little study, 
and, while I lingered near it, hesitating what to do, 
I looked up, and through the window on the stair- 
case I observed the figure of Myra. She was flying 
down-stairs with a candle in her hand, and a face 
of the utmost consternation; I saw her turn and 
open the door of the study, and had no doubt she 
must have missed me, and as a last hope was seek- 
ing me there. 

She burst into the little room, but before she had 
time to unfold her errand I reached it on the out- 
side, saw my grandfather sitting at his desk, and 
my father standing on the rug, trimming his lamp. 
They both started forward at sight of her white 
face, but at the same instant I tapped at the glass, 
She saw me and ran to let mein. My grandfather 
took off his spectacles, and stared when I entered 
with my shoes saturated with dew, and yellow leaves 
sticking to my hair and frock. 

Myra’s vehemence and my plight astonished him, 
and he slowly shook his head with comical gravity, 
as if he would have said, ‘‘ Here’s a fuss about 
nothing.” But my father knew very well that I 
must have been out without leave—and for some 
time, too, or Myra would not have been so much 
frightened ; but, observing how wet I was, he sum- 
marily ordered me to be put to bed, and said he 
should hear more about this next morning. At the 
moment I was too much abashed to say anything, 
but had no sooner laid my head on my pillow than I 
remembered that my father ought to know of these 
people who were pilfering and lodging about his pre- 
mises. I soon heard my grandfather’s step in the 
passage, and called to him till he entered ; and then 
I told him what I had done, and, having made a 
clear conscience, forthwith fell asleep, and slept 
soundly till morning. 

It appears that my father and grandfather, upon 
receiving my information, sallied forth, and made 
their way very quietly to the root-house, where they 
had ample opportunity to verify all that I had said. 

The girls had kindled a small fire, which they could 
do with impunity so far from the house, and on such 
a dark night ; a tin pot hung over the fire ; they cut 
the crusts of bread into it, and then shred in slices of 
turnip, onion, cucumber, and carrot, they then scooped 
their raw turnips quite hollow, and with them ladled 
out and devoured the unsavoury mess. Their appear- 
ance of poverty and wretchedness was so touching, 
that my father had not the heart to dislodge these 
houseless trespassers, but saw them put out the fire, 
rake dead leaves over the ashes, and then retire 
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into the root-house, lock the door, and put out the 
candle. 

‘¢ They shall sleep in peace this one night longer,” 
he said to my grandfather, as they retired—for from 
some of their random talk which he had overheard, it 
was evident that they had frequented the place at 
night for nearly a month. 

The next morning, while it was still dark, he walked 
down to the place, and again saw the light inside: the 
poor vagrants did not dare to kindle another fire, 
and were eating raw carrots by way of breakfast. 
Presently the door was opened, and my father walked 
in and confronted the woman. She stood as if 
petrified, but neither spoke nor attempted to get 
away. 

**Do you know me?” he inquired steadily. 

**Yes ;” said the woman, as boldly as himself, 
‘Cand I reckon them told me a lie that said you was 
a good-hearted gentleman.” 

** Why do you reckon so?” inquired my father. 
‘If you think I feel no pity for your misery and 
want, though you have broken the laws of God and 
man, you are mistaken.” 

** It was the misery and want that made me do it,” 
said the woman, in a choking voioe. ‘I haven’t a 
friend in the world—not one; nor a roof to cover 
me, nor a place big enough anywhere for my foot to 
stand on.” As she spoke, she tried to make her 
tattered cloak fill the doorway. 

**T have seen your two daughters,” said my father, 
‘*it is useless your trying to conceal them; and I 
heard you say last night, that you had slept here for a 
month past.” 

**Tt’s no good denying it,” repeated the woman, 
wringing her hands ; “‘it was the misery and want that 
made me do it ; but oh, good gentleman, if you would 
but consider to forgive me this once!” 

** What if [ would? would you and your daughters 
try to earn an honest livelihood ?” 

*‘T’m always trying,” sobbed the woman; ‘‘and 
I’m nearly starved. 1 can’t get enough to eat either 
with honest or dishonest ways.”’ The heart-broken 
voice in which she said this quite shocked my father. 

**But you can work?” he proceeded, ‘‘ and the 
girls can work ?” 

‘* Work !” repeated the woman ; ‘there ain’t no 
work to get, or folks won’t give it to such as we.” 

** How do you live, then?” 

** We tramp the country, and sell cottons and boot- 
laces : for three weeks afore we came here we slept 
under haystacks.” 

‘If I were willing to give you a chance of doing 
better—if I could trust you this once, and help you 
to some work and a lodging—” 

*“*O sir! O good gentleman ! I do assure you we'd 
bless you for ever ; anything, sir, for honest victuals 
and a shelter.” 

This conversation, and a good deal more which I 
have forgotten, my father repeated that morning at 
breakfast, and then followed a long discussion about 
these poor creatures, their misery, the theft they had 
committed, and what was to be done for them or with 
them. At length the matter ended by some work 
being found in the fields; and having made many 





promises of amendment, they went to it, my father 
consenting to overlook the past and give them a 
chance of retrieving their characters. 

He continued for two or three weeks to find work 
for this poor woman and the girls ; at last, one Satur- 
day afternoon, to their great sorrow, they finished the 
only task that remained, and came up to the house to 
receive their money and a few clothes which my 
mother had found for them. . 

I shall never forget their desolate appearance. 

The girls, both much taller than myself, had neither 
shoes nor stockings ; one of them had an old shawl 
tied over her tattered garments, by way of a gown; 
the other wore a boy’s fustian jacket, and looked 
really the most comfortable of the two. 

A large walnut tree grew outside the kitchen door, 
and on the bench beneath it they were told to sit 
down. The girls looked about them with a reckless 
air as they obeyed ; but the mother, with her hands 
upon her knees, preserved a look of heart-broken 
dejection., 

Presently cook came out with a large slice of 
bread and bacon for each, and a mug of beer; and 
then they rose and drank her health; while Myra, 
carrying the baby in her arms, drew near, and pri- 
vately slipped some half-pence into the woman’s 
hands. 

A moment after, my grandfather came out, and 
Myra, with my cousins and I, continued to linger 
within earshot. He told cook to bring him out a 
kitchen chair, sat down opposite the woman, and 
asked her what she intended to do ? 

I do not remember her exact answer, but the con- 
versation went on, till gradually she was led to unfold 
her history, which was in substance, that she and her 
husband had lived in Manchester ; that they had been 
very comfortable, till a strike took place among his 
fellow-workmen, in which he was compelled to join ; 
that then, having his time on his own hands, he was 
tempted into public houses, where he soon spent the 
two or three pounds he had laid by against a rainy 
day ; and by the time this fatal strike was over, and 
the men returned to their work, he had become a 
confirmed drunkard. She had struggled hard, she 
said, with her young family, but they sank lower and 
lower. At last, for some felony, her husband was 
sentenced to transportation ; and she, alas! following 
in his footsteps, took first to petty pilfering, and then 
to shoplifting, till she was detected, committed to 
jail, and on coming out found her young family in 
the streets, begging and gathering potato parings and 
turnip-tops from the heaps of refuse, to boil and eat. 
She told this with little appearance of shame, and 
described how they sunk into the lowest depths of 
poverty ; no one would employ her, as her character 
for honesty was completely gone ; at last, in a sickly 
season, her two younger children died, and she took 
to roaming the country and begging at farm-houses 
with the elder ones. 

‘* But it wasn’t my fault,” she added with a weary 
sigh. ‘*It’ll never be set down to my account, but 
to them that made me do it, And if everybody has 
their due, as we know they will have, they'll be 
punished—that they will, and I shall be rewarded.” 
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‘© We know that all wickedness which is not re- | stand against temptation, not to those who fall and 
| yield to it.” 


pented of will be punished,” said my grandfather, | 
gravely. ‘But can you tell me what it is for which | She answered quietly, ‘I see that plain enough.” 
you suppose you shall be rewarded ?” ‘* But there are other blessings promised to those 
* Well, no; not rightly,” she answered with a | that have eee if they will only accept them,” he 
reckless air; “but it would be hard if those that | continued; ‘and as you acknowledge that you did 
suffer here were to suffer in the next world too. I | fall when you were tempted, I would not, if I were 
reckon that I shall be rewarded for having suffered.” | you, ever talk about a reward. I would rather ask 
‘¢ By whom do you reckon that you shall be re- | forgiveness, and say, ‘ Receive me graciously, and love 
warded ?” | me freely;’ and, depend on it, you would be received 
The words, ‘* By God,” were all but uttered when | and blessed.” 
the woman paused, and seemed to consider. |  £*T should like to see my girls respectable again,” 
*¢Christ will be rewarded for having suffered,” | she answered, glancing away from the religious part 
said my grandfather. “We read in the Bible | of the question. ‘I think a vast deal more of them 
that ‘He shall see of the travail of his soul and | than of myself.” 
shall be satisfied.’ His suffering is for the end- *‘T suppose the poor things can neither sew, 
less good of all our race ; but what has your suffer- | nor wash, nor mend, nor read?” said my grandfather, 
ing been good for? Not for any one besides yourself, compassionately. 
surely ?” *¢ Yes, that they can,” answered the mother sharply ; 
*¢ No,” answered the woman. ** they used to go to the Industrial School when they 
*¢ Perhaps it has not been good for yourself even, | were little. It’s very hard that for that one mis- 
Are you a more thankful woman, or on the whole | fortune of mine, I should be so thrown out of work— 
|| a better woman than you were in the days when | very, it is.” 
|| your husband was at work, and you had your young *¢That one theft and committal you mean? Ah! 
|| children about you ?” you may well call it a misfortune ; this ought to teach 
*©You don’t talk like other refigious folks,” she | you, my poor friend, that ‘the wages of sin are 
replied. ‘‘I’ve heard, till I’m tired of hearing it, | hard ;’ but,” continued my grandfather, with his usual 
both at church and from the visiting ladies, ‘that hearty good will, ‘*it is my business, and my wish, to 
troubles are sent by God, and we ought to be | help you if I can—not to reproach you.” 
resigned.” **T wish to do better, I’m sure,” said the woman ; 
*‘Some troubles no doubt are sent by God, and | ‘I’ve got nothing but misery by it; but I was so 
| are meant to make us better,” replied my grand- | poor—so cruel poor—and the children crying round 
| father; ‘*but other troubles are stirred up by the devil, | me for bread, and all—” 
| and they always tend to make us worse. Don’t you * And that,” replied my grendfather, **must be 
| think that if a man in a drunken brawl were to | very hard for a mother to bear.’ 
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strike and kill another man, that he would be a The woman seemed softened, and proceeded—* But 
hypocrite if, when he got into prison for it, he were | it’s no use talking, there’s wandered s and hundreds 
to say that his trouble was ordained by God, and | very nigh starving; and if I was ever so honest, it’s 
| he must bear it as well as he could?” not that that would get me work.” 
‘¢ Well,” she answered, **I shouldn’t much like to *‘ No,” replied my grandfather, * you speak the 
| hear him say it.” truth there ; I know many an honester woman than 
** You can read ?” you that seldom gets a good meal, the country’s too 
‘Of course I can. full of people craving for work to admit of that ; they 
and at day-school too.” all tread upon one another’s heels : pray, did you ever 
My grandfather took a small Testament from his | hear of emigration ?” 
pocket. During the first part of this speech, the woman’s 
*“‘Then, will you read these verses to me,” he | face had expressed extreme surprise, and the decided 
said, opening it and handing it to her. manner in which he had admitted the hopelessness of 
The woman seemed pleased; she turned over the | her condition, and the absence of the usual conclusion 


T’ve been at Sunday-school, 




















leaves with interest. 


“T could read once with the best of them, and | ‘‘ But, my friend, this lot is appointed for you 
| » my I y 


I’ve got prizes, too, in school for it; but I’m lost to 
almost everything now ;” and she proceeded to read, 
with a slight north-country accent, from the rst | 
chapter of the general Epistle of James : ‘*‘ ¢ Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation: for when he is 


| to all conversation between the rich and the poor— 


tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the | 


Lord hath promised to them that love Him, Let no 
man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : 


for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth | 
| till his sudden question followed, and I shall never 


| forget the weary expression of utter distaste which in- 
‘* Well,” said my grandfather, ‘“‘I understand by | stantly overspread her features. 
that verse that a blessing is promised to those who | 


he any man: but every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.’ ” 


; it is 
| your duty to be resigned,” or, ** You must endeavour, 
| not to dwell on the ‘hardships of your condition, but 
| try to cultivate a contented spirit ; I assure you, the 
rich, whom you think so happy, are not without their 
trials.” She looked, as if half-expecting such a speech 
to follow ; I dare say she had heard it, or something 
like it, many hundreds of times ; I am sure J have, 
from very kind and charitable lips. But she expected 
in vain, and, as I said before, she looked surprised, 


“ Emigration,” she repeated ; ‘*O, yes, I’ve heard 
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enough of it one time or another. 
wants us to go over to the furrin parts, and then we 
shall be out of their way, and we may starve as soon 
as we like. 
with anger, ‘‘ I know better than to heed their talk ; 
for, if they ever was worth going to, they must be 


The gentlefolks 


But,” she continued, her eyes sparkling | 


thick of people by this time, for there’s hundreds | 


gone to ’em from Manchester and Liverpool, let aione 
London.” 


This strange speech showed that she had at least | 


thought on the subject. 


** Myra,” said my grandfather, ‘‘ give the baby to | 
Miss T., and go and fetch the globe out of my | 


study.” 
Myra ran with alacrity, and presently returned 


with the globe, which my grandfather took upon his | 


knee, and drawing his chair close in front of the 
three beggars, observed to the woman—‘“ I suppose, 
when you said ‘the gentlefolks wanted yow to starve,’ 
you did not mean to include me and mine.” 

**No,” said the woman, bluntly ; ‘‘ your people 
have been very good to us,” 

**Then I suppose you will believe what I say. 
Look here; you know that this world—this earth 
that we live on” (tapping his foot on the ground), 
‘you know of course that it is round ?” 

“Pve heard talk on it,” said the woman, who, 
with her two daughters, was looking at the globe 
with apparent curiosity. 

** Well, now here’s a little model of it,” continued 
my grandfather; ‘‘I mean that it’s made the same 
shape, but of smaller size.” 

“T know,” said the woman, nodding; “ just as 
a gooseberry is like a pumpkin.” 

“To be sure. Well, upon this little globe are 
marked all the countries on the great globe, and as 
many of the towns as we could find room for.” 

He turned it round slowly, and explained that 
the blue was sea. At last, one of the girls whis- 
pered to her. mother to inquire which country was 
England. 

**This is England,” said my grandfather ; and 


of the girls, ‘‘and there are no names on it, except 
just round the edges.” 

*¢ Very good ; that’s Australia.” 

**Out-stralia !” exclaimed all three of them at 
once; “we had no notion Out-stralia was so big 
as that!” 

**So you see the people from Manchester and 
Liverpool are never likely to fill a country so large 
as this,” observed my grandfather. 

‘* Deary me ! ” exclaimed the woman, lifting up both 
her hands in continued surprise at its dimensions. 

‘* Well, now, do you believe that there’s plenty 
of room over there ?” 

“You, sir,” 

** And don’t you think, where there is a great deal 
of land and very few labourers, that the farmers are 
likely to give good wages? Don’t you think, if I had 
a ten-acre field of wheat to be cut, and there was but 


| one man in the place that could reap, I would give 


him good wages ?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

*¢ And don’t you think, in a country where there 
is a vast many more men than women, and where 
every man can maintain a wife, and is thankful to 
get somebody to wash and mend and bake for him, — 
don’t you think, in such a country as that, your 
daughters would be very likely to get good hus- 
bands ?” 

‘“¢ Very like they might, sir.” 

‘* Well, you can’t be worse off than you are. 
Suppose you . 

**T couldn’t go such a long way,” interrupted the 
woman, hastily ; ‘‘ miles and miles, and never stop- 
ping for weeks and months.” 

** My good woman, have you not, as it is, been 
wandering about the country for weeks and months, 
with no shelter worth the name, and not half enough 
to eat ?” 

**T don’t know anybody over there,” she pro- 





_ceeded; I don’t know a soul; “I haven’t a single 


instantly a shade of distrust passed over all their | 


faces. 

‘If that be England,” said the woman, “ why 
ain’t it at the top, and in the middle ?” 

** Why should it be, my good woman ?” 

** Why not at top?” persisted the woman. ‘* Why, 
sir, it stands to reason; can’t we see that we’re at 
top /—we don’t live at the sides.” 

‘© Well,” said my grandfather, parrying this thrust, 
**you see I can make any part of this globe come up 
to the top when I please, and also come into the 
middle, Now, will you look at England, and see 
that it is quite full of the names of towns and cities— 
it is covered with them; and towns, as you know, 
are places full of people.” 

** Well, sir?” observed the woman, looking at him 
with interest, 

** Now, then, I’ll turn another country up to the 
top,” proceeded my grandfather. ‘‘There, now, 


friend.” 
** Nor here, either,” exclaimed my grandfather, 
warming with his subject. 


** And that’s true enough, sir; but the poor 


| seldom has friends; and them that was born to 


what’s the difference between this country and | 
England ?” 


‘It’s more than ten times as large,” replied one 


poverty must e’en bear it as well as they can.” 

** My good woman, don’t deceive yourself; there is 
a great deal of misery in the world, but the sort- of 
misery you have been suffering under, you need not 
bear unless you choose. There’s not a woman over 
there that cannot get work if she’ll do it ; nor a man 
that can’t maintain a wife if he can find one. It is 
not patience—it is not resignation—that keeps you 
quiet under this poverty ; it is that you cannot make 
up your mind to bestir yourself. If you were in work, 
and comfortable, it would be another thing (though 
even then I, for my part, would not eat bread and 
potatoes here, when I might, have bread and beef- 
steak there) ; but you know very well, and I know, 


| that, go where you will, you cannot be worse off than 


you are.” 
‘¢ No,” said the woman, in the mild listless tone of 


a practised beggar ; ‘‘ but it’s the will of God : some 
| is rich, and others is poor.” 
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**My good woman, God gave reason aad strength 


to mankind ; and if they will not use their reason, 
their strength for work is of no use to them. Why 
will you waste your good strength in the search for 
work here, where there is so little, instead of letting 
your reason guide you to a place where strength is so 
precious? God has made the world large enough 
for all his creatures, but if they will crowd and 
congregate in one part, and eat to the last leaf and 
grain, while they leave the fruit and the corn to rot 
elsewhere for want of a hand to gather it, then they 
have no right to talk about patience and resignation, 
and say it is the will of their Maker that they should 
starve.” 

‘What you say is very fine, sir, I’m sure,” said 
the woman, sighing. 


‘* But you don’t mean to act upon it—not even if | 
I would take all the trouble off your hands, and leave | 


you nothing to do but to step on shipboard ?” 

No. It was very evident that she did not; and 
my grandfather was too thoroughly accustomed to this 
termination of all his lectures on emigration, to be 
either displeased or disappointed. 

He sent the globe in again; and when my father 





She was wrapped in a tattered grey cloak, and had 
a red handkerchief tied over her head, by which we 
instantly recognised her as the elder of the two girls 
who had slept in the root-house. 

She ran up to Myra. ‘ Here,” she said; ‘‘ old 
Mrs. Grattan—you know her—she gave me a penny 
to bring you this letter.” 

Myra seized the letter, and began to read it as we 
walked quietly towards home. The girl followed, 
and began to talk, She told me her mother was 
dead ; that she had been out all night in the begin- 
ning of the snow storm, and was taken very bad 
with her breathing. ‘‘ Every time she breathed,” 
said the girl, ** it cut her like a knife ; they took her 
into the Union, but the doctor could do her no good, 
and the third day she died.” 

I asked her how she and her sister had lived since, 
and a sort of shiver passed over her ; the wet was run- 
ning out of her shoes ; she shook back her hair, and said 
fretfully, ‘It’s not so bad of nights ; we sleep the 
more sound the more cold and hungry we be, but it’s 


| very bad of days; but,” she continued, ‘‘I said I 


| would never rest till I’d seen the old gentleman again, 


‘and I won’t.” 


had paid these poor creatures, and my mother had | 
given them some old clothes and a Testament, they | 
thanked us gratefully, took up their tin saucepan— | 


their only posses-ion—and with many promises of 
amendment went their way. 

The winter following these little events was ex- 
tremely mild—so much so, that all the spring flowers 


were in bloom by the middle of February : but at | 


that time the weather suddenly changed ; we had a 
hard frost, and a remarkably heavy fall of snow. All 


over the hollow in which our house stood it was more | 


than five feet deep, and on the side against which the 
wind blew the windows were blocked up as high as 
the top row of panes. 


| 


** You don’t mean my grandfather ?” 

‘¢T mean him that showed us the globe.” 

Myra was walking quickly on before us, towards 
home ; when she had finished reading she turned 
and faced us for a moment, to ask some questions 
about her letter ; I observed that her face was deeply 
flushed, but she did not speak again, excepting to 
beg that we would quicken our pace, as the air was 
getting cold for the baby. 

The beggar girl limped after us, and observing 
that something unusual was the matter with Myra, 
I supposed it was the sight of this poor creature’s 


| misery ; nevertheless, when we got into the nursery, 


When this frost had lasted three weeks there was | 


a sudden thaw and a heavy fall of rain, which riddled 
the snow full of round holes. In a few days the 
warm sun was again shining upon the crocuses and 


snowdrops ; the wet bunches of lauristinus flower | 


began to raise themselves and dry their shining 
leaves, and the aconites and hepaticas were as gay as 
ever, 

Enormous lumps of wet snow still glittered in 
every sheltered place, but the lanes were clear enough 
for me to walk in, and an indescribable treat my first 
walk was, after a more than three weeks’ imprison- 
ment. 

Forth we sallied, full of joy; even the baby crowed 
with delight as Myra carried her. We went up the 
road, which led to the highest and barest part of the 


common, and there it was quite dry, and I could run | 


about to my heart’s content. 

There Myra walked up and down till we had had 
enough exercise, and were thinking of turning home- 
wards when we saw at a distance a beggar-girl, slip- 





and my mother who was there had taken the baby 
in her arms, 1 was astonished to see our usually cheer- 
ful nurse, without saying a word, sit down in the 
rocking-chair, and begin to cry as if her heart would 
break. 

‘“‘ What is the meaning of this, my dear?” said 


| my mother to me, 


‘Oh, mamma, it’s about that poor beggar-girl,” I 
answered ; ‘‘ she has no place but a barn to sleep in, 
and she has had only some turnips to eat to-day, 
which she picked out of a sheep-trough ; and ob, 
mamma, she’s nearly starved !” 

** Well, don’t cry, my dear child—don’t cry so; 
something shall be done directly.” 

‘*No, ma’am, no ;” said. Myra, struggling with 
her sobs, ‘I’m very sorry for the poor soul; but, 
ma’am, I’ve got a letter.” 

** What letter? Is there bad news, Myra?” 

Poor Myra took the letter from under her shawl, 
and gave it to my mother. After her passion of 
tears, she was quite calm, and began to mend the 


| fire and undress the baby, with a kind of nervous 


shod and miserably ill clad. She was running quickly | industry. 


towards us, and as she drew near we observed that 


her feet and legs were enveloped in old pieces of 


printed cotton, and her shoes tied on with packthread. 
They were saturated with water. 


| 


“*T am very sorry for this news,” said my mother 
gravely. ‘* Poor Joe! but as he is invalided, Myra, 
he will of course come home, if his life is spared, 
and the voyage may do great things for him,” 
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‘But he has been wounded, ma’am,” said Myra, 
sobbing. 

‘‘ Yes, I see, this letter appears to have been 
written by one of his comrades, and is addressed to 
his father ; did old Grattan give it you?” 

**No, mamma;” I answered, ‘‘ Lut the beggar- 
girl brought it to her on the common,” 


is by Joe himself. Did you look at the date ?” 
** No, ma’am,” sobbed Myra; “I had enough to 
do to read the thing itself; to think we should have 


again. He says he’s so much changed that he’s 
sure I shouldn’t know him, and he wishes me to 
know it; but he’ll never come home again, poor 
fellow! Oh, war’s a wicked cruel thing!” 

‘Ah! this brings one of its evils home to you; 
but now, try to listen to me. You did not observe 
the date of this, but I wonder the beginning did not 
strike you ; he says, ‘*I have no paper here but the 
end of this letter, so I have sent it on to you, and 
it will tell you all.’ It is dated to-day—this very 
morning : you know his hand-writing ; therefore he 
must be already come home.” My mother said this 
slowly and quietly, while Myra’s eyes dilated with 
hope and wonder. 

*¢ Now, you may take the baby,” she continued, 
*‘and I will question this poor girl; if Joe be really 
come home, she has probably seen him.” 

My kind mother went down-stairs, and shortly re- 
turned with a smile in her eyes, ‘* Well, Myra,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘you have suffered a great deal of needless 





Grattan told the girl he was tolerably well, but a 
good deal altered by a scar on his forehead. He was 
anxious you should know this, but I suppose that 
such a thing as that would not part such old friends?” 
My mother paused, while Myra’s eyes overflowed with 
happy tears—‘‘ So,” she continued, ‘*I sent word to 
old Grattan’s cottage, that Joe might come and see 
you to-night ; and you shall drink tea with him in 
the kitchen.” 

Myra, who was now about five-and-twenty years 
of age, had lived in my father’s house longer than I 
could remember, and was a most faithful servant. 
My kind mother wished her to have the evening to 
herself ; she therefore came and sat in the nursery, 
sending me down into the study to my father and 
grandfather. 

It might have been, perhaps, eight o’clock, when 
there was a knock at the door, and Myra came in 
curtseying and blushing with, ‘‘If you please, sir, 
would you be kind enough to lend me the globe for 
& minute ?” 

** The globe!” exclaimed my father, when she was 
gone, ‘‘ what can she possibly want that for ?—per- 
haps that Joe may show her the places where he has 
been, poor fellow.” 

My grandfather said not a word, but continued to 
assist and instruct me about the concoction of some 
gum seals that I was very anxious to make, 

At last, after more than half-an-hour, Myra knocked 
again, and entered, with the globe under her arm. 
A heavier foot than her’s had come up the little 








| 
| 
| 
| 


been promised so long, and I should never see him | 


anxiety ; Joe is at his father’s cottage, and eld Wrs,: 


passage, and my grandfather on hearing it, called 


| out, ** Joe, if you’re there, come in, man, and speak 


to some old friends,” 

Upon this, in walked a stalwart young man, very 
upright, but very sallow, and with a terrible sabre 
cut across his forehead and cheek. 


| Well, Joe,” said my father, after the first 
** And,” proceeded my mother, “the postscript | greetings, ‘‘ you have seen a good deal of the world 


| since you left this place ?” 
** Ay, sir,” replied Joe, ‘and now I wish I 
| hadn’t done it. I wish I’d stopt at home; or at any 

rate I wish I hadn’t gone off like that; for, bless you, 
sir, seeing the world ain’t by half so pleasant as folks 
think. But what a pleasure it is, sir,” continued 
Joe, lookirg round, ‘* to come back and find I’m the 
only one changed ; why, the old gentleman looks 
heartier than ever! ” 

My grandfather acknowledged the compliment with 
a smile, ‘‘And what do you mean to do for a 
living?” he inquired. ‘Shall you take to your old 
occupation again, Joe?” 

** Well, I don’t deny that I have been very down- 
hearted about that, ever since I got my discharge,” 
said he ; *‘ what’s a day-labourer’s wages to maintain 
a family on; in particular when a man is not alto- 
gether so strong for work as he used to be?” 

**T don’t wonder you should have considered the 
matter with anxiety,” replied my father. 

*¢ And,” proceeded Joe, looking hard at Myra, ‘‘a 
man may have saved a trifle, but what’s that? Why, 
one winter ous of work wouvld see the last of it; and 
80, when Ledme here,I was uncommon down-hearted ; 

‘bub she (pointing again at Myra, who stood holding 
the globe jin Ler arm, and, arrayed in a lilac print 
gown, and her best cap, trimmed with pink ribbon, 
looked the very picture of contentment), she says she 
won’t‘béar talk of resignation, nor no such like thing. 
And so,” he continued, laying his large fingers on the 
globe, ‘‘ we’ve been looking at this, and I’m sure 
if she’s willing, I’m willing—I’ve nothing to leave 
behind except my poor old father and mother, and I 
can’t help them at all by stopping here. All the way 
home I have been fretting myself to a skeleton, think- 
ing what a cruel thing it would be to take her out of 
a comfortable house that she’s as much used to as if 
it was her own, and yet I can’t keep her in one, which 
seems very hard when she’s waited for me so long. 
However, as soon as I began to talk, says she, ‘ Don’t 
say anything about resignation.’ ” 

With this enigmatical speech, Joe took the globe 
and set it on the floor ; then turning, first to us, and 
then to her, he continued, warming with his subject, 
‘*Only give me the chance, aud I’m not the one to 

| hold back, If there’s work to be done anywhere, ’m 
the man to do it. Why, I often heard say, when I 
was over at Calcutta, that a man may earn from five- 
and-twenty to thirty shillings a week by light porter- 
| age alone at Sydney, and she says she’s read that 
| washing is paid for there.at half-a-crown a dozen. 
| Why then, says I, when she says she’s willing, let’s be 
| after the washing and the portering—let’s put our best 
| foot foremost, and throw the resignation overboard ; 
| for it stands to reason, as she says, if I’m forced to 
| stay here and starve, why I can’t do better than be 
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resigned ; but if there’s plenty of meat and drink out | 
there, if a man will but work for them, then resig- 
nation ain’t the word for me. I’m the man that would 
rather see his family thankful over a good dinner, 
than trying to be patient over a bad one.” 

With this specimen of rough eloquence, Joe made 
his exit, Myra following ; and my grandfather gave 
way to a series of chuckles, expressive of his delight 
that his persuasions, and the knowledge he had im- 
parted, should at length, after years of fruitless effort, 
have induced some of his countrymen to emigrate. It 
was astonishing how quickly Joe had learned his 
lesson—with Myra for a teacher. 


But my grandfather’s triumph that night was | 
nothing to what was reserved for him the next morn- | 


ing, when, being told that the beggar-girl wished to 
speak to him, he went out, and accosting her with 


** Well, my good girl, what do you want with me?” | 


she replied, composedly, ‘‘If you please, sir, I want to 
go to Out-stralia.” 

My grandfather drew a long breath, and the con- 
sequences of what he had done began to occur to 
him. 

** And so I suppose you want me to help you to 
get there ?” he very naturally inquired. 

‘< Please, sir,” replied the girl, simply. 

*¢ And what do you expect when you get there?” 

** Plenty of work,” she answered, with sparkling 
eyes, *‘ and plenty of victuals.” 

‘©Ah, that will do,—good girl: why are you 
alone ?” Ste Bue Wiawrg Hh & 

*¢ Mother died at the Unidn,-and-sister passa huzi, 
in her foot. She’s lame, and won’t go away, sho. 
says; but I want to go, I’ve beggpd my way back 
here.” a ee ; 

‘* Perhaps if you get there, you may still have 
hardships to bear; there’s no begging, theze, you 
know—everybody must work, First, you’li have a 
long voyage, and when once you are at sea there’s 
no turning back again ; and then as soon as you land 
you must begin to bestir yourself; you must brew, 
and you must wash, and you must bake.” 

But to all these representations she only answered 
—‘* Please sir, I want to go to Out-stralia.”’ 

“Then, step in doors,” said my grandfather ; ‘‘ you 
know what you are about, and you shall go.” 

And now succeeded a period of considerable ex- 
citement in our family. A great many letters were 
written to London, and a vast deal of trouble was 
undertaken by my grandfather, but this part of the 


business interested me very little. I was too much | 


occupied in observing Myra, and hearing her plans, 
as well as in watching how the beggar-girl acquired 
various useful arts. She was taken into the house 
and told to make herself useful, and she did ; first 
one servant taught her something, then another was 
eager to impart what she knew ; and so, in the course 
of a very few weeks, the beggar-girl could make 
bread, heat an oven, and bake. She could dress 
meat and vegetables, salt pork and fish very cleverly, 
milk a cow, make butter, and also plait straw, which, 
I am proud to say, I taught her myself. 

My grandfather thought no species of knowledge 
could come amiss to her, and took the trouble him- 


self to teach her how to cook potatoes in the open air, 
without either wood, coals, or grate—he made her 
act this over several times: first, she took some 
potatoes and made a shallow hole iu the ground for 


| them, then pulverised a little earth over them with 


her hands ; she had next to collect a quantity of dried 
leaves, and some sticks, heap these over them, strike 
a light herself with a tinder box and set fire to 
them, fan and feed the flame, and finally sweep away 
the ashes, and produce her baked potatoes. Very 
nice they were, and the experiment generally ended 
by our eating them, and heartily wishing that we 
| Were going to emigrate, that we might try these 
delightful experiments too. 

As for Joe, he came over very often to my grand- 
father, to learn the proper time of year for planting 
different kinds of grain and vegetables: he used 
frequently to practise digging, trenching, pruning, 
and other common operations in the garden, and 
my grandfather would stop him now and then, to 
impart anything that occurred to him, Joe always 
listening with great attention, and replying, “‘ Very 
good, sir.” 

*¢ Joe,” my grandfather would say, producing an 
apple, ‘‘ what do you call these little brownish husks 
at the top of this,—they look like the remains of 
small withered leaves,” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, we used when I was a boy to call ’em 
| the crown of the apple.” 

*¢ Ah; well, Joe, I won’t trouble you with a harder 
name than that for them, can you think of any other 
fauit,that has a crown ?” 
> i$Surely, sir; pears and quinces, gooseberries, 
currants, and I think there must be a good many 
| more,” 
|" §* Why, yes ; there are haws and hips, and medlars, 
| Well, Joe, whenever you see a crown like that at the 
top of a frvit, you need not be afraid to bite a piece 
out of it,—it may not be good for food, but it cer- 
tainly won’t poison you.” 

‘¢ Very good, sir.” 

“Did you ever notice how a poppy grows, Joe? 
The red flower leaves are set on underneath the 
| pod, where the seeds are, and it stands up in the 
middle.” 

‘¢ So it does, sir.” 

*‘ But that’s just contrary to the way an apple 
grows; there the flower is at the top, and the crown 
is the remains of it, the fruit swells out underneath. 
You'll keep that in mind, Joe.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

But not to make my story too long, in the early 
part of April, Joe and Myra were married, and one 
week after, everything being put in trim for them by 
my grandfather, they set out with the beggar-girl to 
go on board the vessel which was to take them to 
Sydney. 

Several months, indeed I think nearly a year, 
passed before we heard anything of them, and then 
old Mrs. Grattan brought a letter to my mother, 
from Joe, setting forth the comforts of the country, in 
such terms as could not fail to move the old woman’s 
heart : tea, he informed her, much better than she 
, could get in England, was only one shilling and eight- 
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| 
pence per pound ; he earned five-and-twenty shillings a | 


week by light porterage, and by making himself gene- 
rally useful wherever he was wanted. As for Myra, 
her washing and ironing nearly kept the house ; so, he 
was thankful to say, he could lay by a pound or so 
now and then, and he meant soon to have a good 
large garden ; at present he had but a quarter of an 
acre. “ But I can tell you, mother,” he continued, 
we’ve got one of the beautifullest beds of onions you 
ever set your eyes on, all nearly as large as Portugal 
onions ; and meat being so uncommon cheap, I in 
general get some for supper as well as dinner, and we 
have plenty of fried onions with it ; so what with that 
and the tea, I say we live like kings and queens ; and 
Maria Bell (the beggar-girl), she grows quite a fine 
young woman, and helps Myra with her work ; and 
many a talk we have about the bush, for I say, if I 
can lay up enough money to buy some land, I’ll go 
out into the bush, and Maria says she'll go with us 
and help us: for cook at Mr. T.’s taught her to milk 
a cow, and she is sure she can churn with the best of 
them.” 

Soon after this camo a letter from Myra to me, 
informing me of the birth of a son and heir ; as fine 
a child, she said, as ever wasseen. ‘* And Joe says,” 
her letter went on, “that he hopes, with the blessing 
of God, he can feed as many children as God sends, 
if there’s a dozen of them; and, my dear, what a 
pleasure that is—for, I can tell you, I thought when 
he was born, if this dear child had come into the 
world—me and his father being in England—he 
would have taken the bread out of his mother’s mouth, 
for I could not have gone out to work while he was 
little ; but now, if we have ever so many, they are 
sure to be welcome. My dear, this is a very curious 
country! ‘There are birds here, whose nests are just 
like great manure heaps—full of eggs. I saw one: 
it was as large as a good sized cart—all dead leaves, 
and sand, and soil—very hot ; it was like a cucumber- 
frame, and the eggs something like turkeys’ eggs, and 
quite as good. 

*¢ Maria Bell sends her duty ; she lives with me, 
for she says she’s determined she shall not marry at 
present, though she has plenty of opportunities, as 
you may judge ; for she is a very tall, fine young wo- 
man, and there are a great many men here very much 
in want of wives. But, my dear miss, if you could 
see her airs, and how she goes to church of a Sunday, 
with a silk parasol over her head, you would laugh. 
I don’t deny that she’s a good girl, and has a right to 
good clothes, for she never earns less than from eigh- 
teen shillings to a pound a-week, and she is very 
helpful to me ; but Joe often hasa laugh at her, when 
he sees her toss up her head, and talk of the respect- 


able young fellows here, as if they was not by no | 
means good enough for her! And to think how she | 


used to eat therawturnips! But we don’t talk about 
that here, for it would be a disadvantage to her.” 
After this characteristic letter, we heard nothing 
more of the settlers for more than two years; and 
people in our neighbourhood, who had been much 
interested in them, began to shake their heads, and 
say, they wondered how my grandfather could take 
such responsibility on his shoulders as this, of in- 


ducing and urging people to expatriate themselves ; 
‘for it is evident,” they said, ‘* that these poor 
people got on comfortably enough as long as they 
kept to the common kind of work that they had been 
accustomed to at home, but at the end of two years 
they are no longer content. They want to try some 
other mode of life ; and no more is heard of them— 
got into some unhealthy spot, poor things! and, per- 
haps, perished of fever, or travelled too far into the 
bush, lost their track, and died of thirst !” 

We have become so accustomed to talk and think 
familiarly of Australia, and even of New Zealand, 
that we sometimes forget how remote they seemed to 
many of us sixteen years ago. Sixteen years ago 
Otago was a new settlement, Melbourne was in its in- 
fancy, and Queensland was not yet named, More- 
over, the subject of emigration was very distasteful to 
most of the poor. They looked upon it only as a 
way the gentry had of getting rid of them, and 
ensuring that they should never increase the parish 
rates, 

Accordingly, sixteen years ago, my grandfather was 
made very uneasy by the silence of the emigrants, 
and he shrank from conversing on the subject, though 
I sometimes heard him mutter to himself, while he 
paced the shrubbery, ‘‘ Why couldn’t they let well 
alone. My lad, you should have let well alone!” 
However, at the end of nearly three years, came a 
letter to my mother, which set all our fears at rest, 
and filled my grandfather’s heart with joy and grati- 
tude. The letter was dated Otago, New Zealand :— 

** Dean Mapam,—I have been so unsettled for 
some time, that I could not write ; indeed, I had not 
heart for it when Joe was away, but as you are so 
good as to like to know how we get on, I will take 
the liberty now to tell you all about it. 

‘I hope your dear children are well, and I am 
now the mother of three myself—all boys. Soon 
after my last was born, I could see that Joe was not 
so full of talk, nor so cheerful as he used to be, and 
at last I said: ‘Joe, if either you don’t get on so 
well, or has anything on your mind, surely you won’t 
keep it from me.’ And said he, ‘I don’t deny that 
| there is something, my dear, that troubles me. You 
| know we have saved near two hundred pounds; 
| besides, our goods and house would fetch a good sum.’ 

And he said, ‘ There is so much talk about Otago, 
| that, before the survey is over, I should wish, if by 
| any possibility I could, to go over there. But,’ he 
| says, ‘to take you, Myra, and the dear children, to a 
| place where perhaps at first you could not have a 

house over your head, and where (for all people say 
to the contrary) I might find unhealthy marshes, or 
| bad water, or something that, when we get there, 








| would make us rue the not having stopped where we 
are, is a thing that weighs on my mind, so that I 
can’t sleep at nights.’ 

*¢ Well, ma’am, I knew what he meant, and I said, 
‘ Joe, I won’t stand in the light of my own children, 


| though I can’t say but that it cuts me to the heart to 


think of your makiug a voyage by yourself, and me 
never knowing whether you're comfortably done by, 
nor whether you keep out of the way of fevers, and 
such like,’ 
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‘¢¢ Pll never go without your free consent,’ says | fore God. How I did wish then that I had spoken 
he ; ‘so think of it, my dear, and consider if you | more earnestly to him on religion, for I had been 
were a lady, very like your husband would go travel- | better taught in that matter than he had; and it 
ling about by himself, making excursions just for his | seemed like a reproach to me then, that he had never 
own pleasure, and not at all for your benefit.’ | been unwilling to give way to me when I had wished 





‘* So when he was gone away to his work, I turned | him to go regularly to church with me, or to read the 
it over in my mind, and, to be sure, I shed a great | Bible in our little family. O! I used to think, why 
many tears, and at night I could not speak to him | was I so shy of speaking when he was so inclined to 
good or bad ; but next day I considered to give my | listen ? and why was I so afraid of his being vexed if 
consent, and when he came in to his dinner he says, | I proposed anything that I thought was right? Now 
‘My dear, I see you can’t think of it, so we'll say no | I might never have another chance. That weighed 
more about it.” But I had quite made up my mind | on my mind ; but I found my refuge in prayer, and 
to let him go, for I had heard a great deal about | God heard me. I got over the time, though a weari- 
Otago, and what a fine healthy place it was, and a | ful long time it seemed. At last he came home in 
church ready built, and a good school, and a doctor, | a whale-ship, and, my dear ma'am, the very deck 
and the land not by any means so unreasonably dear | was filled with whale-blubber, so high that, if he 
as it is in many parts. | hadn’t managed to climb a little way up the ropes, I 

‘* So I told him I was quite willing to be left. I | should not have seen him from the boat that [I went 
was stout and well, and not at all afraid to let him out in to meet him. I assure you, though she lay 
take what money we had saved, and lay it out to the | half a mile from shore, we could smell that ship in 
best advantage, for I thought I could easy maintain , Sydney quite plainly. But you may think, though 
myself and my little ones. you might have almost wrung the oil out of his 

‘*He said he had made all manner of inquiries, | clothes, I didn’t care for that, so glad I was to have 
and he believed he could certainly return to me in him. In three weeks we sailed for our new place, 
ten months from the time of starting, and that would | and I have a right good house over my head, though 
give him time to look about him, buy a bit of land, | it is a rough one. My dear husband is not yet quite 
and get up a real good house; for to let me and the | so strong as he used to be, for he took fever while he 
children go out of one house till another was roofed | was away from me, and got badly nursed. However, 
in for us, he said he never could consent to. And / I have heard it said that trouble is like a tangled 
so, ma’am, he started, and very dull we both felt, | skein: you can knit it all up and make a good job of 
and I cried so that I didn’t know at first how to go | it if you can but find the right end ; and so we have 
about my work, but I soon plucked up spirit ; for | both found it. We both kuow now that we cannot 


though Joe had left me some money in hand, I was do without God even in this world ; and during the 
determined, if I possibly could, not to touch it, for | tedious voyage, and sometimes after we got ashore 
if we did mean to go, I knew every penny would be | and he was too ill to work, we had plenty of leisure 
useful, Whenever J felt more dull than common, I | to call to mind what our thoughts had been while we 
always worked the harder, and Maria Bell did all she | were apart, and to pray and hope that prosperity 
could to keep up my spirits, At last the ten months | would not turn away.our hearts again.” She then 
came to an end, and Joe was not come home. Then | went on to describe the land and the stock, adding : 


I did fret, indeed ; and for all people told me how | “ But I was going to mention Maria Bell, who decided 
impossible it was he could come unless when a ship | to come with us—a very fine young woman she is, as 
touched, I was miserable. It was the most wretched | I said the last time I wrote. It’s only a wonder she 
time that could be, but I worked to keep my thoughts | kept single so long. But she’s married now ; in short, 
quiet, and three mouths went over my head before I | one of the settlers, that I may say is almost a gen- 
heard anything of him. Dear ma’am, religion seems | tleman, made up his mind to marry the first time he 
only to be a duty when one is well off and all goes | saw her, for she went with us to church, where she 
rightly ; but O! what a comfort it is when trouble | behaved in a very modest and proper manner. So 
comes. When my dear children were asleep and my | this gentleman came to Joe and asked a great many 
work was done, on those anxious evenings how I used | questions about her, and proposed for her. He is 
to sit and go over my past life, both our past lives, | rather an elderly man, but he has a capital house, a 
and cry to God for him and for myself. We had | store, and two vessels of his own. And he married 
been so prosperous, so happy ; poverty seemed a | her and took her home. Such a plenty of everything 
thing impossible, We were raised almost into a she has, and he treats her so very kind, he can’t make 
different sphere to what we had been born to; and | enough fuss with her. 

now all seemed to hang on a thread, and I felthow I, ‘She has now been married three months, and the 
had forgotten God in my prosperity, and used all the | other day she came in to have a chat, and we began 
good things He sent just as if they had been secured | to talk about the old country, as we often do, and old 
to me for ever. I used to get up early to have a | times, and she says, ‘I do wish I could send some- 
little time to pray for my dear husband, and then | thing over from here to Mrs. T., for she and her 
again I would sit up late to commend him to God. I | family were very good to me;’ and I agreed to let 
felt as Job did, and used to say, it may be that my | you know that a box is coming, ma’am, with some 
dear husband has sinned; and then it would come | curiosities in it, from Maria, and she desired to be 
into my mind that perhaps he was in danger, and I | remembered to you.” 

could find no peace or rest but in laying his case be-| There was a great deal more of this letter, and 
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almost all the neighbourhood read it, to satisfy their 
minds that these settlers were well and happy. Ina 
few months the promised box arrived. It contained 
some most beautiful specimens of New Zealand birds, 
or rather their skins, several small cases of insects, and 
some ores. And, moreover, it contained a note for me 
in a manly hand, expressing a hope that the little girl 
whom the writer’s wife remembered with so much 
affection, would accept a small token of her gratitude, 
and oblige him by spending the enclosed sum in the 
purchase of a gold watch and chain! The note con- 
tained twenty-five sovereigns. 





My grandfather was highly delighted. My father 
remarked that this letter was a curious illustration of the 
ups and downs, or rather the downs and ups of life. 

A watch and chain were very soon chosen for me, 
and I always wear them. Whenever my grand- 
father sees me quietly enduring some annoyance or 
inconvenience, which he thinks a little perseverance, 
energy, or activity would remove, he is fond of 
shaking this little chain and mutterjng in a musing 
tone, ** Why then, say I, let’s put the best foot 
foremost, and don’t let’s have no talk about 
Resignation.” 





“WIND ME A SUMMER CROWN,” SHE SAID. 


*¢ WIND me a summer crown,” she said, 
‘* And set it on my brows, 

For I must go while I am young, 
Home to my Father’s house. 


** And make me ready for the day, 
And let me not be stayed ; 

I would not linger on the way, 
As if I was afraid. 


**O! will the golden courts of heaven, 
When I have paced them o’er, 

Be lovely as my lily walks 
Which I must see no more ? 


‘* And will the seraph hymns and harps, 
When they have filled my ear, 





Be tender as my mother's voice, 
Which I must never hear ? 


‘¢ And shall I lie where sunsets drift, 
Or where the stars are born, 

Or where the living tints are mixed 
To paint the clouds of morn ?” 


Your mother’s tones shall reach you still, 
Even sweeter than they were, 

And the false love that broke your heart 
Shall be forgotten there. 


And not of star or flower is born 
The beauty of that shore ; 
There is a Face which you shall see, 
And wish for nothing more. M. B. SMEDLEY. 





THE VALLEY OF TROUBLE A DOOR OF HOPE. 


‘‘And the valley of Achor* for a door of hope.” — Hosea ii. 15. 


We have before us in this chapter the history of a 
soul, What was here written of a nation was written 
of souls. It was true of the nation, just because the 
nation was a nation of souls. In all dealings with 
God, the individual is the reality of the nation. If 
a nation rebels against God, it is because the indivi- 
duals composing that nation rebel against God. Ifa 
nation repents before God, it is because the indivi- 
duals composing that nation repent. And so it is all 
through. Therefore let no one turn aside from the 
Books of the Prophets because he cannot see himself 
there, and cares not to see Israel. The Prophets, all 
of them, this prophet Hosea amongst them—in some 
respects foremost of any—wrote, from God, of the 
soul. I shall say no more upon that point. Iam 
about to open this chapter to you as the history of a 
soul, and I shall take it, not in the order of the 
words, but in the order (as I understand it) of the 
sense, 

1. The soul was at first the betrothed and the 
espoused of God. Each several soul ought to be so. 

It is only in God that any soul can find rest. 
What does the soul want? The soul wants love. It 
is a poor, distorted, deformed soul which does not 
want love. Most souls know it, and go in quest of 





* Trouble, 


ITI.—5. 





love: they run hither and thither for it, and grudge 
if they be not satisfied. And satisfied with it they 
cannot be. Many cannot get it: no one loves them 
as they would be loved. Or the person who loves 
them is one whom they cannot love. Or the desired 
love is given, and it disappoints them : time breaks the 
idol, and, behold, there was no breath in it and no life. 
Or it was all they looked for, and death came and 
took it away. Or the fear of death came, and they 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage. And so it 
came to pass that the true, real, satisfying marriage 
of the soul was never solemnized. Why? Because 
the soul was made for God, for One perfectly good, 
perfectly lovely, perfectly loving, unchangeable, ever 
new yet ever constant, the same yesterday and to- 
day and for ever, and yet whose mercies fail not but are 
new every morning. No wonder if the soul that will 
not have Him has nothing, or if the soul that strays 
from Him strays from its rest. 

2. Now that is the case with the soul here de- 
scribed. The picture drawn of it, though painful, is 
most graphic. The faithless, truant soul has become 
tired of God. It was perhaps never His really. No 
doubt I speak to many who never loved God, 
and never let God’s love into them : nevertheless, 
that is their proper love, and if they have not yet 
known it, they too are truants—for the love is there, 
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there for them, and they would not have it. So then | dissipated, nor more reckless, am always found out, 
to all alike, though not quite in equal degree, the | always thwarted, always disgraced, the child of mis- 
saying is applicable ; the soul that will not have God | fortune, the sport of evil chances!” Because, my 
has said to itself, as it is here written, “I will go | friend, God, for your good (if you will have it so), has 
after my lovers, that give me my bread and my placed you, as it is here said, under a discipline of 
water, my wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink.” | disappointment: it is He who hedges your way with 
That is the idea of the lovers: they are all those | thorns—it is He who thwarts your sinful plans and 


(Sunday Megazine, October 1, 1866, 











things from which the soul hopes for advantage. | 

It may be pleasure. The young man turns his | 
back upon God: he must have his indulgences: if a 
father or a mother deny him, he will rather wring | 
their hearts than forego his lusts. He will take | 
to himself foolish, wicked friends: he will stay out | 
late at evening: he will keep his mother watching for | 
him half the night: he will return sullen, irritable, 
passionate (for the words “sensual ” and ‘‘ devilish” 
are never far apart): he will make home wretched : 
at last he will leave it : he will go and waste a father’s 
substance in riotous living: and all this misery is 
because the soul is an adulteress to her God ; because 
the soul would not have God, but said, “I will go 
after my lovers.” O, it is a thing acted over and 
over again every day in this age and in every town. 

Or, perhaps the fancied “lover” is not pleasure, 
but something else. There are sordid souls as well as 
sensual; hard, grasping, griping men, who must have 
money : they will toil for it, they will speculate for it, 
they will gamble for it, they will even cheat for it: 
alas! they must try, they must see what comes of it : 
they will laugh at warnings, they will make a mock 
at God: for the soul has said, *‘I will go after my 
lovers, that give me my bread and my water, my 
wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink,” and the 
time of return is not yet. 

And there are thousands everywhere who have no 
such definite aims as these: not worshippers of plea- 
sure or money: men who have little energy and no 
plan of life; but who yet, from day to day, are equally 
truants from God, and equally seeking their happiness 
—such happiness as they know of—in the things of 
this world. To all alike the words are appropriate : 
would to God that they might be convincing and con- 
verting too ! 

3. The soul has deserted God, and gone after its 
lovers. Now does He, the High and Holy One 
that inhabiteth eternity: He who needs not man’s 
love, dwelling in the midst of unfallen angels and 
spirits of the just made perfect—does He, I say, let 
the matter alone? Does He say, I have done what I 





could; let the faithless creature go? The chapter 
before us discloses a far different scene. It details to | 
us God’s dealings with the soul which has refused | 
Him. Take a few particulars. 

(1) There is, first, a discipline of disappointment. 
**T will hedge up thy way with thorns... . She | 
shall follow after her lovers, but she shall not overtake 
them: she shall seek them, but shall not find them.” 
It may seem hard to you that you are always baffled. 
* How is it,” one says, ‘‘that every one prospers 
except me? This man and that man has grown 
rich: this man and that man has health, has spi- | 
rits, has success, keeps his character, lives re- 
spected, and dies peaceful : and I—I who have done | 
just the same, have not been more idle, nor more | 


counterworks your sinful pleasures—in order that He 
may bring you back to Himself, and be able to do you 
good at your latter end. It is the worst of signs, 
wher a man prospers in sin. That is the token of 
one of whom God has at last said, ‘He is joined to 
idols ; let him alone ! ” 

(2) There is next a discipline of deprivation. God 
says, ‘*She did not know that I gave her corn, and 
wine and oil, and multiplied her silver and gold. . . . 
Therefore will I return, and take away my corn in the 
time thereof, and my wine in the season thereof. . . . 
I will also cause all her mirth to cease. ... I will 
destroy her vines and her fig-trees, whereof she hath 
said, These are my rewards that my lovers have given 
me. , . . And I will visit upon her the days wherein 
she went after her lovers, and forgat me, saith the 
Lord.” God cannot allow Himself to be put out of 
his own world. If men will take his gifts and not 
thank Him for them ; if they will forget his hand, and 
seize as their own the things which He daily “gives 
them richly to enjoy ;” He must remind them of Him- 
self—must, for their sake—by taking away ; by ‘“‘re- 
covering ” (as He here calls it), that is, taking back 
from the thankless that which the thankful will value. 
Yes, my friends, many a man has been made to think 
of God by a bad harvest. When he is compelled to 
feel that he can neither command the rain for his 
sowing nor the sun for his reaping; that he can 
neither fill his own ears of corn, nor yet gather them 
when and as he will ; then God is teaching him a good 
lesson, which it were well if we could all learn equally 
well in things spiritual. Which of us is not waiting 
for this discipline of deprivation? Which of us, I 
mean, does not forget God in his giving, and only re- 
member Him in his taking? Health and eye-sight 
and sleep, speech and hearing, power of motion, 
memory and reason and life itself, which of us gives 
thanks daily for these things, uses them as God’s for 
God, and resigns each into his hands cheerfully when 
He resumes? A discipline of deprivation is rendered 
necessary by ‘our refusal to remember Him in all. 

(3) There is a third thing, and that is a discipline 
of desolation. A discipline, observe : there is love in 
it still. ‘*I will allure her, and bring her into the 
wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her.” When 
God would deal powerfully with a soul, He must first 
take it aside. God seldom speaks in a crowd. The 
still small voice is audible only in stillness. ‘* He took 
him aside from the multitude ”—and then said the 
all-powerful word, Ephphatha. Whenever He has had 
a great work for any man, He has always brought him 
into the wilderness first. It was so with Moses: it 
was so with Elijah: it was so with St. Paul: it was 
so—we speak it with reverence—it was so, as to his 
human sojourn, with Christ. That has been His 
manner in all great revelations. But not less has it 
been so in all great revolutions, in all convulsions and 
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reconstructions, of human souls. Days of honour and 
applause and admiring crowds, days of comfort and 


tranquillity and loving homes, are not commonly days | 


of closest communication between souls and God. 
They may be good working days—they are not good 


wrestling days: they may be safe for the saint—they | 


are dangerous for the sinner. If the soul which has 
been unfaithful to God is to be allured back to Him, 
to be spoken comfortably to, and re-united to Him in 
the covenant of grace, it will be (depend upon it) in 
the wilderness : it will be in some season of seclusion, 
by some discipline of desolation, of which it is well if 
even the meaning be clear, even the purpose re- 
vealed ! 

Israel escaping from Egypt—from the land of bond- 
age and degradation, yet withal of sensuous plenty— 
was taken apart into the wilderness of Sinai, that there 
God might speak his words audibly, and frame a nation 
for its work by a discipline of desolation.. Thus it 
took the impress of a peculiar people, chosen by God 
himself to be his minister and his witness to the 
world’s latest age. It has been so, on an individual 
footing, with the Israel of God. A soul which has 
once been faithless to its one Lord—a soul which has 
either lived carelessly, or lived effeminately, or lived 
wantonly—a soul that has lain for years in the bond- 
age of sin, and forgotten the joy and glory of her first 
espousals—needs to be brought, as it were, into a wil- 
derness ; somewhere where there is a sense of loneli- 
ness ; where there is a hush, for the time, of worldly 
sounds, and an absence, for the time, of conscious 
companionships and solaces in the creature, that God 
may speak, and speaking be heard. 

I know that I address some who have had the 
experience themselves. Christian people, looking 
back upon their own little history, will recall, as the 
marked places of their life’s pilgrimage, not so much 
their joys as their sorrows; not so much the days 
when life smiled on them, when they had all that 
heart could wish, and felt that they had built a nest 
for themselves in some safe topmost bough, where no 
spoiler could come to them; not these, but rather 
some cloudy and dark season, when solitude pressed 
upon them with a crushing weight, when some human 
love which had seemed to be meant for them was 

«snatched away, by mistake, or fickleness, or death 
itself, and when nothing was left, absolutely nothing, 
on which the heart could repose itself, unless—unless 
peradventure, for as yet it was a depth unsounded— 
there might be somewhere in heaven a God who re- 
garded, a God who felt for the wretched, and would 
accept the devotion of the desolate. These have been 
the times of great result—times which changed the 
course of lives and reversed the destination of souls. 
“The valley of trouble has been the door of hope.” 

And, strange to say, in the retrospect these dark 
times have looked even cheerful. Mark the words. 
‘*T will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, 
and speak comfortably unto her. And I will give her her 
vineyards from thence,” that is, from the wilderness. 
The blessings withdrawn under the discipline of depri- 
vation are restored under the discipline of desolation. 
‘*And she shall sing there, as in the days of her 


| ever.” If that was the result, no wonder the process, 
| in memory at least, is not all pain ! 

4, We have anticipated, in these last words, the 
| issue and end of all these dealings. The soul, disap- 
| pointed, deprived, desolated for her sin, says at last, 
“T will go and return to my first husband, for then 
| was it better with me than now.” The words are 
| almost those of the Prodigal Son, **‘How many hired 
| servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger! I will arise and go to my 
| father.” Yes, the thought does come at last, It was 
| better for me when I was with God. In those days, 

perhaps of childish innocence, before I knew evil—in 
that season of opening youth, when something im- 
pressed me, and I walked for a time humbly and 
watchfully with my God—in that later day of life when 
the stroke of sorrow fell, and I came back (as I then 
thought for ever) to Him from whom I had wandered 
—then was it better with me than now. The inno- 
cence of childhood faded into the carelessness of boy- 
hood. The impressions of youth, made perhaps by some 
sermon or by some providence, made perhaps by con- 
firmation and the first communion, were soon effaced 
by new interests, till I learned even to scoff at piety. 
The season of sorrow was succeeded by a double 
worldliness, till now I can scarce recall to myself the 
resolutions of distress, those ‘‘ vows made in pain, 
violent and void,” which once seemed so sincere. O, 
it was better with me then: that sadness had hope in 
it : that distress was healing. How different now ! 
Let me return—let me arise and go to Him from 
whom I have wandered, with a humility taught by 
shame and a devotion stirred in me by penitence ! 
God grant that this return may be final—this covenant 
never broken ! 

Such is the one hope of sinners. Such is the end 
which God himself proposes in his ministry of patient 
discipline towards those erring and faithless souls 
which He first created for Himself, and then bought 
back for Himself by the blood of Jesus Christ. 


The subject has great sweetness in it. 
is what God is. 

This God whom I have been escaping from, has 
that in Him which would be my soul’s rest. Nay, 
has that in Him without which my soul never can know 
rest. Then if religion means the binding of a man to 
God, the cementing of an everlasting union between 
my soul and God, it can scarcely be the dull, un- 
lovely, repulsive thing which cavillers and scoffers 
call it. It must be the way to peace, it must be the 
secret of happiness. If it does begin with tears of 
repentance, the tears themselves are not all bitter, 
and the valley of that trouble will be the door of 
hope. 
vAnd this God, from whom I have been escap- 
ing, not only has in Him that which would make 
me happy, but also—marvellous thought—is anxious 
that I should reach it, What does this chapter say ? 
That God is engaged in the pursuit of truant souls, 
not for punishment, but for love. There is a whole 
course and chain of means and efforts for bringing 
them back to Himself for happiness. Everything that 


This, then, 





youth. . . . And I will betroth thee unto me for 





befalls me has this end. O, surely it should recop- 
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cile me to the ways of God’s Providence, if I know 
that they are all arranged in infinite love for ultimate 
good. If the soul can never know rest but in God, 
would it be any mercy to me that I should be let 
alone in false ways, that I should be soothed and 
encouraged and comforted in ruin? Surely, the more 
wretched I am in my sins, the better! The more 


utterly I fail in the pursuit of godless joys, the more | 


blank and bare is my discomfiture when worshipping 
and serving the creature, the more cold and disconso- 
late and wretched I find the ways and wages of sin, 
the better! God, because He loves me, will not let 
me find rest out of Him. Accept, as his tokens, the 
failures and the emptinesses and the tortures which 
wait upon the sinner, and there is love in them all. 

Shall we ever learn to look upon life as God bids 
us? 

Some, perhaps, are at ease in. their worldliness 
and in their sin. They do not come even to God’s 
House for the purpose of meeting God ; they are 
still fugitives, still truants, still deserters, even when 
they sit before Him with and as his people. The 
coming to the place of His worship is part of 
their flight from God: they come that they may 
be soothed in neglecting Him. They must pay some 
tribute to Him—conscience, as well as custom, re- 
quires it—-and this is their tribute, a weekly hour 
spent nominally in his worship. Then they can go 
away and forget Him for another week, no man, not 
even themselves, reproaching them. And so on, week 
by week, through a life. O that they were wise, 
that they understood this, that they would consider 
their latter end! that they would consider even the life 
that is—for never will it be happy till they find rest in 
God. Let them come to Him! Let them say, 
“QO God, Thou art my God; I know that Thou 
art love: I know that Thou didst give for my sins 
Thine own, Thine only Son: in Him who calls to 
Himself the weary and the heavy-laden and the sin- 
ful, in Him accept, forgive, and love me: enter into 
my soul by Thy Holy Spirit, and make my life Thine 
till it is lost in Thee for ever.” 

Finally, there are those on whom life lies heavy. 
There are mourners, and there are desolate ones, and 
there are watchers by beds of sickness ; and there are 
parents whose hearts are sad for the misconduct 


| 


of children ; and there are sinners who have embittered 

their own lives by sin, and now are fouud out by it 
| in ruined health, blighted character, and keen remorse. 
| The eye of God looks on a sad scene, fair as may be 
| the show, in every place—almost in every household ! 
| How needful is it that they who profess to speak in 
| his name should have a word from Him for each, for 
every kind and every condition of men, for every cir- 
| cumstance, and every history, and every prospect ! 
Could we find a better watchword, fellow-sufferers and 
fellow-sinners, than that here before us— 

The valley of Achor a door of hope? 

The valley of Achor was so named from a great 
tragedy. It was the scene of a trial and an 
| execution. The man who disobeyed God in Israel’s 
army, and who hoped that God would never see 
or certainly would never regard it, was there found 
out by the application of that lot ‘‘the whole dis- 
posing whereof is of the Lord,” was singled out 
by the All-seeing One, till he stood naked and 
defenceless before his Judge, and was bidden to 
“‘ give glory” at last to God by making a full and 
frank confession. Then, convicted and self-convicted, 
he was stoned with stones, and “ the name of that 
place was called,” from him, ‘‘the valley of Achor 
(that is, of trouble) unto this day.” It was a dismal 
place, and yet it is called here a door of hope. 
**T will give her the valley of Achor for a door of 
hope.” So be it with our Achors—-with those 
spots in our lives where sin has found us out, or 
where great grief and great calamity has come upon 
us! Pray God to make them, each and all, to us, a 
door of hope. They will be so, if we will only, thus 
late, see God in them. They will be so, if they only 
make us more humble, more lowly in our own eyes, 
more deeply penitent, more earnest and single- 
minded, more simple and resolute in our return to 
Him who is alone the rest and haven, and home of 
the soul, who has long borne our provocations, who 
has been long tracking us in our wanderings, and who 
now at length—may He grant it—has overtaken us 
in the far country, and shall take us home with Him 
into that house of many mansions where it shall be 
well with us for ever: ‘‘ The valley of Achor fora 
| door of hope.” ' 
| C. J. VAuGHAN. 
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Tue British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its meeting at Nottingham, has stirred in 
a new form some of the questions that lie between 
theologians and philosophers. Mr. Grove, the Pre- 
sident of the Association for the year, in a very 
remarkable inaugural address, has stood up boldly for 
what he calls the law of “‘ continuity ;” affirming that 
no effect takes place in the universe abruptly, convul- 
sively, instantaneously, but that all changes are slowly 
evolved from previous states, according to some great 
laws or principles that pervade the universe, and are 
applicable to all things. His long and elaborate 
address consisted mainly of a statement of facts 


| recently ascertained or suspected in connection with 


the various sciences, which facts, he affirmed, tended 
to show that the universe was all one vast system, 
and that its more remote parts were slowly undergo- 
ing changes bringing them nearer to the condition of 
those with which we are more intimately acquainted. 
Mr. Grove avowedly leant to the theory that the 
higher orders of organic creatures are slowly developed 
from the lower,—that the successive changes in them 
do not take place by sudden leaps, but according to a 
fixed law of continuity, while at the same time he 
shrunk from representing this theory as established. 
The facts with which Mr. Grove dealt are not regarded 
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in the same light by many other philosophers, for 
many are even more firmly of opinion that the facts 
are against the law of continuity, than he is that they 
are in its favour. In its religious bearings, the theory 
may be viewed in two important aspects. Is it an 
atheistic theory? Does it dispense with a great 
Creator and Divine Governor of the Universe? Does 
it mean that matter is eternal, and has evolved itself 
into its present forms in accordance with some mys- 
terious active force inherent in it from the beginning ? 
So some represent the theory, but though Mr. Grove 
says little on the subject, we cannot suppose that this 
is his view of it. He attempts to explain a process 
that seems to him to be going on, but not to account 
for the origin of the process. He might say that it 
was quite in accordance with the theory to hold that 
God originally created the universe, and that you 


could have no grander conception of the Divine power | 


and wisdom than in believing that by means of the 
one law of continuity He provided for the evolution 
in time of the infinite variety of effects we now 
behold. 

The other aspect in which these speculations are to 
be viewed is, their relation to the historical record of 
the creation in the Scriptures. Are they inconsistent 
with the inspired record of Moses? Some of their 
supporters do not hesitate to say that they are, and 
smartly and carelessly add, that the Bible was never 
designed to teach us science. But whether the Bible 
was intended to teach us science or not, the fact is, 
that it deliberately sets forth a minute record of crea- 
tion, and that its authority is pledged to the accuracy 
of that record. And those who believe in its Divine 
origin, have no fear that in the end the statements of 
the Bible and the facts of science will be found to har- 
monise. The attitude in which they stand is that of 
patient waiting, until the real facts of science are fully 
ascertained. And the fault of which some of our 
men of science cannot be divested is, that they will 
not wait, but leaping to definite conclusions from im- 
perfect and uncertain data, declare that the Bible 
record is altogether erroneous. Even on the basis on 
which he places it, the theory of Mr. Grove is of the 
most uncertain nature ; and though, as a general rule, 
it were even established, it would by no means follow 
that no deviations from it had ever taken place. And 
it is plainly very unphilosophical while it is yet so 
crude, to denounce statements that are at variance 
with it as untrue, and on that ground impugn the 
authority of the Bible. Many of our readers will 
remember the striking sermon of Dr. Chalmers in his 
Astronomical Discourses, on the Modesty of True 
Science, and will feel that there is much need in some 
quarters for the humble, patient spirit which that 
great preacher so highly extolled in Sir Isaac Newton 
and other masters of science. We are glad to see this 
modest ground so decidedly taken up by Mr. Huggins 
in his remarkable lecture on Spectrum Analysis, the 
mode of investigation that has had most effect in 
making us acquainted with the remoter parts of the 
universe, ‘It may be asked,” said he, ‘* what cos- 
mical theory of the origin and relations of the heavenly 
bodies do these new facts suggest ? It would be easy 
to speculate, but it appears to me that it would not 


be philosophical to dogmatise at present on a subject 
of which we know so very little. Our views of the 
universe are undergoing important changes. Let us 
wait for more facts with minds unfettered by any 
dogmatic theory, and therefore free to receive the 
obvious teaching, whatever it may be, of new observa- 
tion. Star differs from star in glory : each nebula and 
each cluster has its own special features. Doubtless 
in wisdom and for high and important purposes the 
Creator has made them all.” " 


It would appear that in some sense or other, as one 
form of disease wanes, another becomes more con- 
spicuous. The decline of the cattle-plague was followed 





by the outburst of cholera, and now the decline of 


| cholera has been succeeded by an exposure of a moral 


| disease of a peculiarly loathsome type, that has been 
doing its vile work among certain of our Parliamen- 
| tary constituencies. The whole country has been 
| ringing with the exposure of bribery and corruption 
which a Parliamentary Commission has made in con- 
nection with the boroughs of Yarmouth, Totnes, 
Reigate, and Lancaster. The real atrocity of these 
proceedings has been somewhat disguised by the 
ludicrous aspect which has been so prominent in the 
narrative of the way in which the bribing process was 
carried on ; but to any one who thinks aright on the 
matter, the spirit of the electors shows a disregard of 
a solemn trust, and a wretched covetousness that 
thousands of years ago would have received the stern 
reproof of the Hebrew prophets, and are peculiarly 
discreditable in England at the present day. Perhaps 
the most sad aspect of the case is that even some of 
the teachers and professors of religion showed them- 
selves unable to resist the temptation, and seemed to 
think they were doing nothing inconsistent with their 
profession. One is led to ask, ‘“‘If the salt has lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” It would 
appear that like some other diseases, that of bribery 
sometimes assumes an epidemic form, and nearly the 
whole of a community may be infected with the 
malady. The events that have occurred show at 
least how feeble the sense of right is in the breasts of 
most men, and how easily the far greater part can be 
tempted to wrong, when the general practice is on its 
side ; and more especially, when the easy acquisition 
of wealth is concerned. Whatever means of a political 
nature may be devised and adopted to counteract the 
evil, it is abundantly plain that both the pulpit and 
the press may learn how much has yet to be done in 
inspiring men with a firm, inviolable spirit of opposi- 
tion to wrong-doing in every form, and how well 
warned and well armed people would need to be 
against that love of money which, as a root of all evil, 
seems peculiarly liable to mislead and destroy at the 
present time. 


As the period approaches within which the French 
troops are bound to leave Rome, speculation becomes 
more intensely active as to the prospects of the Pope 
and the Papacy. Even among Papal dignitaries them- 





selves, opinion on this point is very much divided. 
Archbishop Manning, at a recent anniversary, spoke in 
| the most confident and triumphant tone of the general 
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prosperity and vitality of his Church, affirming that the 
age of heresy was past, that Lutheranism was now | 
to be classed with Nestorianism and Arianism, and | 
that though the Church would have to wage a great 
warfare with infidelity, that was better than a conflict 
with wretched heresies. As to the (Romish) Church 
herself, she never was more thoroughly united ; never 
were pastors and people with the Vicar of Christ more 
of one mind than at this moment. Nor was there 
ever such a recognition of the principle of the tem- | 
poral power. That principle was not that the Bishop 
of Rome must have fleets and armies, territories and 
revenues, like the British Empire; it was that he 
must be free and independent, subject to no power or 
authority on the face of the earth. The Vicar of his 
Divine Lord had ever been free, and free he would 
continue to be as long as the Christian world existed. 
All, however, cannot so readily as the Archbishop 
throw fleets and armies, provinces and revenues, to the 
winds, Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral letter, in 
which he charges the Italian Government with being 
as ruthless as hat of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, 
and with having cast forth hundreds of holy women in 
their helpless old age from the convents to suffer des- 
titution. ‘* When the bishops of the Catholic world 
had met some years ago in Rome, they confided the 
care of the temporal power to Austria, Spain, and 
Naples ; but France, in the face of Europe, interposed, 
and assumed the grave responsibility of preventing 
the other Powers from carrying out their intention ; 
nevertheless, by base arts and brute force the Pope 
had been deprived of the richest provinces, and would 
the French nation be able to hail their banner on its 
return from Rome with the same honourable pride 
with which they saluted it when they sent it forth to 
protect the Father of the Faithful? Humanly speak- 
ing, the crisis was at hand, and the Pope looked in 
vain for help to the nation whose promises of help 
had been so explicit and sosolemn.” To the same 
effect, in reply to an address accompanying a pre- 
sent of plate, he denounced the Italian Revolution, 
which was determined, he said, not only to put 
down Austria, but the Pope and the God of the 
Pope, and was only waiting the withdrawal of the 
French troops to seize the Eternal City and the per- 
son of the Pope. 

The Monde (the organ of the French ultramon- 
tanists) thinks that the Pope contemplates leaving | 
Rome, but in the judgment of others, he has no such | 
intention. The reasons that lead the Monde to think | 
thus are the following :— 

‘**The Pontifical territory is no longer recognised or 
protected by the jus gentiwm. The Pope feels himself 
more forsaken than ever: the battle of Sadowa de- 
prives him of the support of one great Power ; and if 
we (%.¢, the French) withdraw from Rome, the 
Papacy remains in the grip of Italy. Pius IX. will | 
make up his mind in time. England offers him the | 
island of Malta as an asylum. There, in the midst of | 
an Italian and exclusively Catholic population, he | 
might superintend the government of the Church. In | 
what city could a conclave freely meet? There is no 
reliance to be placed on the good faith of Piedmont. 
It is materially doubtful whether the Pope could | 


| 





inhabit Rome jointly with Victor Emmanuel. People 
talk of the primitive Church! Well, the primitive 
Church proves the impossibility of such joint residence 
by the martyrdom of so many Popes for three cen- 
turies, and by the voluntary exile of Constantine to 
Constantinople. The sojourn at Malta, on the other 
hand, would guarantee to Pius IX, and his cardinals 
the fullest liberty. He will only consult the interest 
of the Church ; but if he asks France to keep her 
troops at Rome another year or two, it is probable 
that France will not refuse, were it only to avert the 
gloom which the exile of Pius IX. would cast over the 
Exhibition of 1867.” 


In connexion with the progress of ritualism in 
England, attention has been greatly turned of late to 
the character of the services of St, Alban’s, London, 
popularly called the Church in Baldwin’s Gardens. A 
visit paid there by Lord Shaftesbury several weeks 
ago, was followed more recently by several articles in 
the Times, and, as might have been expected, much 
discussion has resulted both in public and private. 
According to the Times, the edifice is unlike an 
English church ; an enormous cross is painted over 
the communion-table, and frescoes illustrative of New 
Testament history from the Incarnation to Pentecost, 
are painted on the walls. The pulpit is so low as to 
be hardly discernible ; there are no pews, and the 
male part of the congregation is separated from the 
female. At the office of the communion, the officia- 
ting clergymen are attired in robes of green silk. 
Censers of incense are continually waved during this 
part of the service, and the Epistle and Gospel are 
read after the fashion of the Roman Church. The 
most curious part of the spectacle is the regularity 
with which the prescribed gesticulatious are performed 
by the more devout among the congregation, lower- 
ings and elevations of the head, and in some cases 
crossings occurring in their appointed places. On the 
occasion referred to in the Times, the sermon was 
from the text ‘* He fell among thieves,” and this was 
applied to the English Church Catholic, which had 
fallen among Low Churchmen and latitudinarians, who 
had despoiled her of her free seats, her dignities, and 
her observances ; but she was now in the course of 
being restored by the Good Samaritan to the glory of 
refined ritualism, daily service, and a strict observance 
of ecclesiastical holidays, After the sermon came the 
rest of the communion service, the whole congregation 
waiting while the communicants partook. Verses in 
which all joined were frequently sung from a hymn- 
book. The writer in the Times adverts to the apparent 
earnestness of the congregation in devotion, noticing 
particularly the large number of young men of the 
middle and even the upper class that take part. It 
is understood that legal proceedings are about to be 
instituted against the more prominent ritualists in the 
Church of England, and that the first person to be 
singled out is the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, M.A., 
the incumbent of St. Alban’s, If the prosecution be 
successful in his case, others will follow. The adop- 
tion of such a mode of worship as that in St, Alban’s 
excites the most painful and indignant feelings among 
the Protestant members of the Church, and there is 
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every likelihood that the prosecution will be carried 
on with much vigour. 

It is gratifying to find among the addresses which | 
prominent men, both among the clergy and the laity, | 
have occasion to deliver in moving from place to place | 
at this season, the subject of missions to the heathen 
holds an important place. Lord Stanhope, whose 
reputation as the historian of England, and the bio- 
grapher of Pitt, stands so high in the literary world, 
referred at a recent provincial meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel to the influence of poly- 
theism on morality, and the frightful corruption of 
morals, and destruction of all religious feeling, which 
everywhere attends the profession of polytheism :— 
‘¢ Even under the most favourable circumstances, and 
with everything that the highest efforts of human 
genius could achieve, that doctrine of many gods 
instead of one, led, in the first place, to most deplorable 
immorality and guilt, and secondly, toa general un- 
belief in even the most fundamental truths on which 
all other truth depends. How much more deplorable 
then must be the result of polytheism in modern 
times when no such art and genius were enlisted in 
its defence, when they found it among savages who 
had not even primitive knowledge to aid them, and 
who had not the smallest knowledge of or acquaint- 
ance with the arts, And if that was the result in 
Greece or Rome, think what it would be in Dahomey 
or the South Sea Islands, where it had but brute 
ignorance on its side. Why, its results must be still | 
more deplorable. Of Dahomey lately there had been | 
some most painful accounts, every festival was marked | 
by slaughter, and no festival was thought complete 
unless some were put to death in its celebration. In 
the same manner it was usual, as the most delightful 
ornament, to have a heap of skulls at the entrance of 
the palace gates.” 

Another argument for activity in missions was pre- 
sented, with his usual eloquence and felicity, by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in an address at Mold in Flintshire, 
He pointed out that whatever dangers might threaten 
this country, whatever fleets or armies might be 
equipped against her, if she were doing the Lord’s | 
work, she would be safe from all :—‘‘ In the history | 
of the world could a man point to a single time or place | 
where a nation which was doing the work of the Lord | 
was suffered to be overcome by its enemies? No; it | 
was when nations began to tender heartless service to | 
the Lord that judgments came upon them. He would | 
warn them in this blessed liberty of England, and in 
the blessed light of England’s Church, that, if they 
would have the protection of God, they must be doing | 
God’s work, and then He would see to the welfare of | 
our beloved land. He had guarded our shores against | 
Spanish armadas, and they had been shattered like | 











isle ; and the same hand would maintain the sons of | 
those of old, if-those sons maintained God’s cause and | 
God’s word.” 

The Wesleyan Conference has issued its annual | 
address to the Methodist Societies in Great Britain. | 
Tt dwells chiefly upon the spiritual dangers to which | 


voice, and doing his will. It adverts to some of the 
unusual appeals to men which God has lately been 
making, in the cattle disease, commercial distress, and 
the visitation of cholera. The recent events in the 
commercial world serve to remind us of the insecurity 
of all earthly treasures, the danger of making haste 
to be rich, and of the necessity of strict integrity in 
the market, the exchange, and the counting-house, as 
well as of the value of that sobriety Of mind which 
makes its possessor content with little, when undue 
risk must attend the effort to secure more :—*“ It 
would be ungrateful not to acknowledge that mercy 
has been tempered with severity in the speedy re- 
moval, or abatement, of previous chastisements, Yet, 
showing us how much we need correction, another 
loud call is given in the arrival on our shores of an 
epidemic which, more than once, has before wrought 
desolation in many parts of our land. Travelling by 
mysterious routes and means which science is feeble 
to trace, it reaches us, nevertheless, under the direc- 
tion of an unerring Hand, and doubtless for a definite 
purpose. The prevailing ungodliness, the open dis- 
sipation, the reckless pursuit of pleasure,—mani- 
fest particularly in our large towns, — furnish an 
abundant reason for the cry, ‘Hear ye the rod, and 
who hath appointed it.? An important end will be 
effected if this dread messenger from God shall stir 
up the church in behalf of multitudes who are yet 
to awake to a proper sense of fear, on finding them- 
selves ‘ without God and without hope in the world.’ 
Your pleading in their behalf with Him who is 
‘gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil,’ cannot be 
in vain.” 


Many of the journals of the United States abound 
in details of the very remarkable religious awakening 
which has been going on in that country since the 
close of the war. The most tangible form in which 
the results of this movement have been recorded is, 
the remarkable number of additions to the communi- 
cants in the various churches that have taken place. 
In America, persons are received to the communion on 
giving credible evidence of a spiritual change. In 
many congregations, the additions have been by 
seores in the course of a few weeks, and there are 
large districts of country where hardly a congregation 
has not shared in the blessing. Efforts are also made 
to reach those masses of population which lie beyond 
evangelical influences. Thus, in Brooklyn, a large 
number of ministers and members of churches lately 
met to devise a plan for reaching the masses. It was 
proposed to erect a large tabernacle in a central part 
of the city, free to all classes, where the Gospel should 
be preached by the best preachers of the city, each of 


| them conducting the service according to his own 


usual practice. Although Brooklyn has been called 
the City of Churches, a large part of the population 
are beyond the pale of the Gospel. The proposal 
was cordially entertained, and referred to a committee 
who are most friendly to the object, and most hopeful 
of great good resulting from the scheme. We sus- 







its people are exposed, and the necessity of redoubled | pect it will be found at Brooklyn, as elsewhere, that 
watchfulness and earnestness in listening to the Lord’s | the attractive power must be largely supplemented by 
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the aggressive, in order really to be effective on a 
large scale. 


Among recent intelligence from the missionary 
field, we notice a report from a missionary of the 
Church of England in Travancore, in which he men- 
tions that during the month of May 329 converts 
from heathenism were baptised by himself and two 
brother missionaries, The baptised came from a large 
district of country, from fifteen congregations, and 
while none had had less than two years’ instruction, 
some had had no less than five. Most of them were 
of the Palarie caste, and had been slaves formerly, and 
according to competent testimony, they are becoming 
very much changed in habits and appearance. ‘‘ Six 
years ago,” said a headman of a late Syrian Metran, 
*‘T employed clubmen to guard my paddy, while 
being reaped at Coomarote. Now, for two or three 
years, I have left it entirely to your Christian 
Palaries, and they reap it and bring it to my house. 
I get more grain, and I know these very men were 
the fellows who robbed me formerly.” ‘‘ Among 
our ten thousand Palaries,” says the missionary, 
‘¢we have them of every caste and tribe, but most 
especially now the poor despised ones of earth are 
crowding in, for theirs, in an especial manner, is the 
kingdom.” 

The Wesleyan Missionary Notices record the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in Ceylon, and give an account of 
an awakening in South Africa, In Ceylon, thrilling 
scenes have been witnessed by the brethren in differ- 
ent parts of the district during the past year, and 
some conversions have been as remarkable as they 
were sincere and true. Instances too have occurred 
of great faithfulness amid remarkable trial and oppo- 
sition, and within a circle of one mile round the 
chapel at Mosotto, as many as 300 persons meet in 
class-meetings, who rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God. The revival reported in South Africa is in the 
eastern province, and has been connected with a series 


of meetings held during a visit of the Rev. Wm.’ 


Taylor. 

The Baptist missionaries in Agra give an interesting 
account of a native prince, who has been baptised 
and admitted to the native church. His designation | 
is Prince Mirza Ferooze Shah, alias Khadin Masih, 
and he is the legitimate son and heir of Prince Mirza 
Saleem, brother of the ex-king of Delhi. Prince 


Mirza was brought to the knowledge of the truth some | 


time before the late mutiny. For a time he con- 
cealed his convictions from unwillingness to offend 
his friends, especially the king, on whom he was 
dependent. But when his views emerged, his allow- 
ance was stopped, he was deserted by his friends | 
and abandoned to neglect. For a time he fell from | 
his views, but his conscience reproving him, he re- 
solved to hold back nolonger. He retired from Delhi 
to Agra, and then to Kadoura, at which last-named 
place he was when the mutiny broke out. The | 
missionary who had formerly instructed him being | 
now dead, he suffered much from the want of a | 
spiritual guide. But returning to Delhi after the 
mutiny was suppressed, he heard a native Christian 
preaching in the street, and asked him to introduce him 


to the missionary with whom he was connected. After 
a time of probation, and on its becoming apparent 
that he was not implicated in the mutiny, he was 
received into the church, and since that time he has 
maintained his profession to the entire satisfaction of 


those who are acquainted withhim. He is a man of 
a timid disposition, incapable of battling for his rights, 
and the easy victim of knavery and delusion. He 
appears to have excited, in no ordinary degree, the 
compassion of the missionaries ; and no one can fail 
to wish that, while restored to a measure of temporal 
comfort, he may be enabled to stand fast in the pro- 
fession of the faith of Christ. 

Dr. Valentine, a medical missionary in India con- 
nected with the United Presbyterian Church, has 
lately been brought into very interesting contact with 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, and has been induced to 
give himself for twelve months to his service. Pass- 
ing through Jeypore, en route for the hills, Dr. Valen- 
tine was asked to take part in an examination of the 
students of the medical college, which was to take 
place in presence of the Maharajah and durbar at the 
palace. The Maharajah invited him to the palace, 
and told him that the queen had been ill for eight or 
nine months, and was given over by the native doctors, 
Dr. Valentine being successful in his treatment of her 
case, was entreated by the king to remain at Jeypore. 
He consented to do so for twelve months. Jeypore, 
with a population of 150,000, presents a wide field, 
and in many respects a favourable one. By means 
of schools and colleges, education has made great pro- 
gress; and some of the educated Bengalees have 
formed themselves into a society, and are discussing 
such subjects as female education, the customs of the 
Zenanas, &c., and have decided in favour of the one 
and against the other. Dr. Valentine says he has 
had several long and interesting conversations with 
the Maharajah on religious subjects. He had expressed 
his desire to have and read a copy of the Scriptures, 
The college and educational institutions have been 
committed to his care. A grant of 10,000 rupees 
has been made for college, library, and philosophical 
apparatus. ‘I intend,” he writes, ‘‘ establishing a 
number of schools in various parts of the city, and 
in all the surrounding villages ; founding a large 
| hospital in the city, and dispensaries in the villages. 
| The European members of our station have been 
| formed into a little church, The services are con- 
ducted after the manner of the Church of England, 
| and I say a few words to them. With the help of 
| Captain Beynon (the political agent) I am collecting 
| Statistics of the state, to ascertain how we can best 
| carry out our educational measures. A considerable 
/number of improvements have been commenced, 
'which, I trust, by the blessing of God, will be for 
| good.” 
| If the arrangements so providentially inaugurated 
| at Jeypore have a blessing from above, they will 
| supply another to the many proofs that have already 
| been produced of the value of medical missions, and 
| not only stimulate that form of missionary activity, 
| but lead to the question being earnestly put, whether 
| every mission to the heathen ought not to be supplied 
with a medical arm ? 
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PURVEYORS 
OF 
STARCH 


“AAT. 


PRIZE WEDAL 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY AT THE 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As Inferior Kinds are often Substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW & LONDON. 
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GLENFIELD 
STARCH 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL a 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


STARCH PURVEYSRS 





TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINGESS OF WALES, 








The best proofs of the great superiority of this SraRcn are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
amongst.which may be mentioned the following, viz :— 


IT 1S EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS. says it is the Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1861. 

A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 

A PRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded foritat the International Exhibition in London, 1862. 

MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 

HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 
other ; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 





Tne Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting; that if those Ladies and 
Laundresses who do not regularly use this SrarcH would disregard the advice of 
interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on inferior articles, and give it a 
fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with the very superior finish which it imparts 
to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the great saving of trouble in its application, and the 
entire absence of disappointment with the results, and would for the future, like 

THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 





To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists. Oilmen, &c., &c., and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 
STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Per Royal Highness the Princess of Gales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; ann LONDON, E.C. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED in 183], 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parliament. 








‘Tue principle of AZutual Assurance, on which the 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


is founded, the careful management of its affairs, and the introduction, 
from time to time, of all such measures as are really beneficial to the 
Members, have secured for it a large share of public confidence, and 
enabled it to take rank as a first-class office. 


The Members are expressly freed from all responsibility. 


The Whole Profits 
belong to the Members exclusively, no part of the surplus being divided 
among Shareholders, as in Proprietary Companies. 


THE PROFITS are allocated not only on the sums originally assured, 
but also on the previously vested Bonus additions, By this principle each 
Member draws a share of the surplus corresponding to his contributions. 


EXTRACT FROM BONUS TABLE. 





Effected Sums Assured, and Contingent Prospective 
: +o Total Vested Accumulated Additions payable, if the Assured die after Payment of 
onor | Original Additi Gate cant a peg. - : ; 
before 1st} Benefit. itions at ums assured at Premium in the Years ending 1st March 
Meuch, March 1, 1865. March 1, 1865. 
F 1866. 1867. 1868. 


b = * @, Sa eee ee ee | ae aa se 
1832 1000] 787 5 1787 5 5|1800 13 7|1814 9 
1839 | 1000 | 573 14 1573 14 0/1585 10 0/1597 2 
1846 f 1000 | 340 5 13490 5 6/1350 6 7|1360 
° 
° 











1853 | 1000 | 212 12 1212 12 
1860 | to00 | 67 Io 1067 10 




















I22I 13 I1| 1230 15 wet ii 17 





1075 10 1]|1083 10 3'1091 10 





The TotaL VesteD Bonus ApDITIONs amount to £1,491,800. 











Head Office—26 ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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Scottish Equitable Soczety. 





AT THE CLOSE OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR, 
ON IST MARCH 1866, 


The Existing Assurances, including Bonus Additions, amounted to £6,336,052 
The Annual Revenue amounted to. : ‘ : : 237,008 
And The Accumulated Fundsto . ‘ ; ; 1,649,720 


INVESTMENT OF THE FUNDS. 


It is of paramount importance that the public should be satisfied of the Safety of the 
Funds accumulated for behoof of the Members and their Representatives ; the Direc- 
tors request attention to the nature of this Society’s 


Investments at Ist March 1866. 


Loans on Landed Securities and Rent Charges, &c. : 4 - £935,874 
Do. on Railway Debentures ; , 197,000 
Do. on Bonds or Mortgages by other Public Companies onl Cieparations 46,900 
Do. on Securities, principally in connection with Life Assurances . ° 22,882 
Advances to Members on their Policies (within the Surrender Value) ° 228, 598 
Value of Bank of England and Government Stocks . 4 : 171,965 
Value of Reversions, and Government and other Life Annuities gapthaned 4,474 
Value of the Society’s Premises in Edinburgh, London, and Dublin F 11,208 





41,618,904 
Balances in Bank, and Premiums and Interest outstanding, &c. ° ° 30, 816 





Total Accumulated Funds £1,649,720 





The Regulations of the Society as to Foreign Residence, Revival of 
lapsed Policies, Surrenders, Loans 40 Policy-Holders, &c., are liberal. 





TABLE of PREMIUMS for ASSURANCE of £100, With Profits. 





Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly Yearly 
Premiums. Premiums. Premiums, Premiums. Premiums. 
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The Premiums may also be paid half-yearly or by single payment. 


The Rates for other classes of Assurance, and all other information, may be obtained at 
the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 


GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
EDINBURGH, July 1866. WILLIAM FINLAY, Secrefary. 





London Office—26 POULTRY, E.C. Dublin Office—l10 SUFFOLK ST. 


Printed by Neill & Company, Edinburgh. 
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NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 





On the First day of October, 1866, there 


will appear the First Number of 


CHRISTIAN 
SOCLETY, 


Which may be obtained by order of any 
Bookseller. Price One Shilling. 


For the Prospectus and Articles to appear 


in Early Numbers, see the accompanying 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


Religious Literature, Information, and Biography. 











Art first it was proposed to let this be a Magazine without a Prospectus, 
for the title pretty clearly indicates what the Public may expect. But 
a very few words may be useful as to the spirit in which the labourers 
associated with this new Monthly set about their work—the scope of 
the Magazine, and the distinctive features whieh will mark it out and 
give it, as the Projectors hope, a definite place amongst Religious 
Periodicals. 

To do this in the shortest possible way, it may be said that the aim 
will be to present a quiet, pleasant Literature of Christian Fellowship, 
which, at the same time, shall be elevating and instructive. 

“ CHRISTIAN Society” will strive to become to its readers, as far 
as a book can, a Christian friend—calm and true, open and fearless, but 
always hopeful and comforting. It will bes ,Miscellany for the quiet 
hours of earnest, educated, thinking men and women—for such hours 
as Sunday afternoon and Sunday evening, or for those week-day hours 
in which the wisely-active retreat for a little time, for mental refresh- 
ment, from the glare and hurry of the world. 

“ Curistian Society” will seek to be both reflective and practical— 
sedulous in cultivating that higher literature which breathes the free 
air of the spiritual heights, and aids the nurture of the inner life; at 
the same time it will be attentive to whatever is most interesting and 
instructive, either in the records or the present aspects of practical 
Christianity. In particular, it will examine the nature and force 
of the social influences which surround us—the opportunities which 
they present, and the hindrances which they offer to religious growth. 

It will seek the common ground of all Christians—eschewing 
questions of Church government and such topics as those upon which 
there may be a difference of opinion without injury to the sound faith 
and sound doctrine which are the anchors of the soul. In a day like 
this, of mental unrest, of eager and often arrogant speculation, coupled 
with a tendency, in some quarters, to demolish the old spiritual land- 
marks, and to relax immoderately the ancient standards, “ CHRISTIAN 
Society” will be, emphatically, a Magazine for those who, after calm 
thought, honest inquiry, and ripened experience, desire to tread in the 
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CHRISTIAN SOCLETY. 


“old paths :”—for those who feel assured that all the cardinal elements 
of the Christian faith are matters untouched by criticism, historical 
investigation, or the gradual extension of knowledge in any department 
of science. 

Holding such plain principles: and keeping them always clearly in 
view, Curistran Socrety will from time to time bring before its readers 
the best and highest results. of that Biblical criticism which, within its 
own proper domain, was never so actively useful as in the present day ; 
and also all those historical investigations and advances in scientific 
knowledge which may illustrate the Word of God, and prove aids to 
the religious mind. An endeavour will be made to grapple with those 
subjects of speculative thought, which are constantly occupying the 
attention of Christian men in Religion, Philosophy, and Life. 

It may be guessed, therefore, that the intention is to mingle the 
gentler influence of soothing Christian thought and experience with a 
recognition of all practical forms of Christian effort, which may be 
useful as lessons of Hnergy, of Patience, of Hope, or of Charity. 

Christian Biography will thus hold no mean place in the Contents. 
That great department can furnish much which, when truly studied 
and tenderly handled, yields not only most attractive reading, but 
reading of the kind which brings peace to the mind and gives fibre to 
the character. 

The readers will be left to judge the contributions according to 
intrinsic worth—free from the accidents of reputation or any latent 
prejudice of party distinction, for the Authors’ names will not be given. 
But it may be stated that the list of those who rally round this 
enterprise to aid it by their pen, includes many whose voices 
are familiar in the pulpits of the land; of laymen who have won 
distinction in the more earnest literature of the day; and. some of 
those whose devotion to specific forms of Christian work entitle them 
to speak with the authority of hard-won experience. 

In a word, those who enter on this work will try to make 
“ CurisTiAn Society” a pleasant and profitable book,—one worthy of 
a. place in God-fearing English homes. 








Published Monthly, price One Shilling. 
The First Number will appear on October 1, 1866: 











Intending Subscribers are requested to give early notice to the Booksellers. 
All communications.from those who may desire to contribute should be addressed 
to the Editor, and Books for Review sent to the care of the Publishers. 
——t ES 


GROOMBRIDGE AND. SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HaBBILD, PRINTER, LONDON. 
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THE FIRST AND EARLY NUMBERS OF 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


WILL CONTAIN. 


EvENINGS WITH Frienps and Booxs. (A 
Series) é 
*,* Tae Reticious LirERaTuRE oF THE 
MonTH WILL BE DISCUSSED B¥ THESE “ FRIENDS 
In CoUNCIL,” AND ALSO, FROM TIME TO TIME, 
THE Torics AND CURRENT EVENTS WHICH IN- 
TEREST AND AGITATE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
Tue PHENOMENA oF MopErN Reticious Lire 
(Turee ARTICLES) 
Tue Reticious UsE or TRAVEL 
THe Herriooms or CurisTIAN ART 
CuristraAN Hosprratity 
Views FROM THE Hrtt-Top or Lire 
Go.ven Hours or Sunpay Quiet 
Tue WatcHworpDs AND Favourite ScrIPTURE 
PassaGEes OF EmIneNT CHRISTIANS 
HEATHENISM IN LonpoN 
RELIGION AMONGST THE YORKSHIRE WoLpDs 
‘Tue Spreirvat Lire or FRANcE 
MEN or YESTERDAY: THE CHRISTIAN STATES- 
mAN—Lorp HERBERT 
Tue CuntosiTies or HymMNoLocy 
Tue True Sire or THE Hoty SEPULCHRE 
Wuat 1s MEANT BY “THE CoMMUNION OF 
Saints” ? 
Our Better Moments 
In tHE Country ON AN Autumn Sunpay 
AFTERNOON 
On tHE Hearixe or SERMONS 
Patristic LeETTER-WRITERS 
Tue Moons or Reticious Minps 
THE CHANNELS oF Gop’s GRACE 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM: 
] Tue Criticism or THE Book or IsaraH 
2 Tue Ancument oF Sr. Paut’s Epristie 
TO THE GALATIANS 
8 Tue Arcument or Sr. Paur’s Epistie 
TO THE HEBREWS 
4 Tue LireRaTuRE oF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES 
5 MonumentTaL 
LITERATURE 
Hints To tHe Earnest Stupent. Occa- 
sionAL Notes, CRITICAL AND BiIbiiocRa- 
PHICAI, ON THE Mopern Arps TO THE StuDy 
OF THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIANITY 
Tue Prous LxeGacis or our CHRISTIAN 
KtnpreD 
Datty Crosses, nor Datmty Losszs! 
BripGes TO THE Past 
A Srupy or tHe Lire or THE PaGan CuRIst 
Tue Tres or Mopern THovGutT 
Tue Pian anpD Prospects oF THE COMING 
ComMMENTARY 
Srupres or Goop Men’s Lives. No. 1. 
Tsaac Wittiams, Joun Kepie, anp Isaac 
TAYLOR 
SawwtLty GRACES 


DiscovertEs — PaGan 





Otp EnetisH “ CurisTian Socrety;” BEING 
SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY MY 
PartsH Recister CHEst 


SACRED POETRY: 
1 Satome’s Prayer 
2 Tue Farten ANGEL 


NOBLE PASSAGES (A Serres oF Suorr, 
CAREFULLY SELECTED READINGS FROM 
Movern Reticious Lirerature, Brrr. - 
IsH, AMERICAN AND CoNTINENTAL) 

1 THe Curistran Lire a GLoRIFIED 


CuitpHoop (A. F, G. THotuck) 
2 Tue Lonetye ror Home (MiitteR) 
Cuattence (F. W. 


3 THe Be trever’s 
KRUMMACHER) 

4 Tue Mission or WomaN—THE LIFE oF 
Woman (ApotrHe Monop) 

5 THE RELATION OF RELIGION To Business 
(Junius Miitter) 

Tue Wear AND TEAR OF Re icious Activity 

A Few Worps on Retigious Wronc-HEap- 
EDNESS 

THoucuTs on CuristTiAN CULTURE (WITH 
PARTICULAR REGARD TO THE YOUNG) 

Tue “Lorps anD Commons” at CHURCH: 
A Retrospect or MINISTRATIONS FROM 
Sr. Marcaret’s Puitrir, WESTMINSTER 

Quiet PHILANTHROPY 

WORK FOR THE EVANGELIST: 

1 Unper THE ARCHES 
2 IN THE ALLEYS 
3 On THE RIVER AND THE SCAFFOLDINGS 
THE PEOPLE CALLED CHRISTIANS 
(A Serres) : 
1 Tue CHRISTIAN, WHAT HE IS 

_ 2 Tue CurisTi1an aT Home 
38 Tue CurisTian IN Society 
4 Tue CHRISTIAN IN THE ARMY 
5 Tue CHRISTIAN IN AFFLICTION 

Tue Dens or Our Socran Centres: No. 1, 
CHEQUER ALLEY, Lonpon 

A STATISTICAL ENOUIRY INTO THE GRADUAL 
PurRIFICATION ©* OuR PopuLar LITE- 
RATURE 

Open-AIR AND Pusuic-Hatt SPEAKERS 

CoNSECRATE THE Day! on, THE SECRET 
or Every-pAy HAPPINEss 

THE DAILY WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
1 SoctAL GATHERINGS OF THE PooR 
2 THe MANAGEMENT oF RELIGIOUS 

MEETINGS 
3 THE RELATION OF THE CLERGYMAN 
TO PEOPLE OF HIS-OWN RANK 

Tue ANGELS’ FELLOwsuIP ‘. 

On wHat MEN THISK, AND WHAT THEY 
HAVE WRITTEN ABouT KEEAVEN 
(SEVERAL PAPERS) 





Sis. 
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BENSO SON, J. W., by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 





BENSON’ S WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1865. 





BENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 
BENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam Power. 








BENSON'S. § \esaebhenes AND ELECTRO-PLATE. Prize 





BENSON’ § “GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 24. 





BENSON, Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 





BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY, and CITY SHOW 


ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
are effectually cured by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY 
as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough 
and all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 

Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d.; and Tins, 2s, 9d. , 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 9, St. Paul’s Churchy ard, London. Sold 
retail by all Druggists, &e. 








To Ladies making their Autumn Purchases. 


Dewy SPENCE & CO. respectfully invite attention to 
their NEW AUTUMN STOCK. The following Goods are well 
— of a SPECIAL VISIT of inspection : 

New wide BLACK GROUND STRIPE SILKS, 2s. 44d. per yard. 
AUTUMN SILKS in plain Guacts, Brocngs, Gros DE Suez, Morer- 
ANTIQUES, &e, 

BLACK GROUND SILKS, Coloured Stripes, at 8s. 8d., worth 4s. 
The following BLACK SILKS purchased during the late DEPRESSED 
STATE of the Money MARKET, are unusually cheap. 

Wide BLACK GLACES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d}., 2s. 114d., 3s. 3d., Se. 6d., and 
8s. 1ld. per yard. BLAC K GROS’ GRAI S equally cheap. 
WATERPROGE TWEED CIRCULAR MANTLES, a 9d. to 14s. 
RAPPERS with Sleeves, 16s. 9d. and 2 
VELVETEEN™. a from 14s. 9d. ; ASTRACHAN and FANCY 
CLOTH do. Lg Ss. ow | iSity. 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, 

REAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, 1s. 4 eon “a, my! iid, and 2s. 64d. 
per yard, wide width. FREN CH MERINO’ from 1s. 94d. per yard. 
Drarery, Rissons, Groves, Hostery, Lack, TRIMMINGS, 

Has BERDASHERY, UMBRELLAS, &c. 
FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, L LONDON, E.C. 


WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH P 
Many disorders arise from an Fyne Pg one, headache, 


giddiness, de 
WATTS’ SIR Rh. JEBB'S RENOWNED 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
Need but a trial to be fully appreciated. 
Sold by T. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and all Chemists. 


In boxes, 1s. 14d, = 9d., and 4s. 6d. 18}d. boxes free by post for 
4, and 2s. 9d. for 36 stamps. 











LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1888. 





CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast. 


The Duty being Reduced, 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ LEssey’s MarkK- 
1nG Ink.”- Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
‘UNI ONIXZUVN S.ATSSAT 





HORNIMAN': TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
$s. 4d., Reduced to 2s, 8d, 
8s. 8d. Reduced to 3s. Od, 
4s, 0d., Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
4s, 4d, Reduced to 3s. 8d, 
Genuine Packets are signed 
Horruinand Go. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 


‘AUTHMAUAAT 10S 














Marylebone, London. 
LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





=SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 














HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





a AGENTS.—Chemists, &e. 
advertised in Local Paperg 

















NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 
Caarnman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-CaainMaN—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Tue Rr. Hon. tHE Lorp Mayor| HENRY ConsTaBLe, Esq. 
(BensamIN 8. PuItiips, Esq.) JOSEPH FREEMAN, Esq. 
Joun BRADBURY, Esq. CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P. 
Henry WHITE Cari, | ig CHARLES ReEeEp, Esq., F.S.A. 
Tos. CHAMBERS, Esq., Q JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 
JoserH Fett CHRISTY, ‘on, CHaRLEs WHETHAM, Esq. 


Number of Policies issued to 20th Nov. last, 28,243, 
Gross Annual Income............ eo. £396,075 
Accumulated Capital we £2,530,657 
Claims paid £1,790,461 

£1,227,258 


» MP. 


Next Division of Profits will be made up to the 20th November, 1867. 
Assurances effected prior to that date will participate. 

The Reductions on the Premiums range from 12 to 99 per cent. 

In several instances the Premiums have become extinct, 
Annuities granted in addition. 

Members whose Premiums fall due on the Ist of October are re- 
minded that the same must be paid within thirty days from that 

te 


and 


date. 
The Prospectus forwarded on application. 
OctoBER, 1866, SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 





Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 
MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S WORE, 
Which has passed through 78 Editions of 1000 each. 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, system, and Lees of 
this fell disease, through all its stages, and th 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &o. 
- INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 




















































| 


The Sunday Magazine, October 1, 1856, 


BONUS YEAR 1866. 
In the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


The Whole Profits are divided among the Members. 








DUBLIN. LONDON. GLASGOW. 
9 LOWER SACKVILLE ST. 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. LEEDS. 
39 Cross St., Kine Sr. ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER ST. 18 EAST PARADE. 


The Extent and Profitable Result of the Society’s Business, and the prospects of its 
Policy-holders are sufficiently indicated by the following facts :— 


Magnitude and Wealth. 


Existing Assurances exceed . ; ' : £14,000,000 
Invested Funds. ’ . ‘ ‘ . 4,300,000 
Annual Revenue . . ‘ ° 550,000 
New Assurances for Year 1866 ‘ : ; 1,045,498 
Profit Realsed. 

Profit from 1815 to 1845, 31 years. A i £708,968 
Profit from 1846 to 1852, 7 years ‘ , ‘ ‘ 591,158 
Profit from 1853 to 1859, 7 years. . ¥ 724,117 

Total Profit to 1859 : £2, 024, 243 


The Bonuses added to the Original Sums Assured during the fourteen ycars 
1846 to 1859 averaged 


£2:5s. per cent. per annum, 


Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution 
since the Society was founded in 1815. 


The Whole Profits 


realised during the seven years from 31st December 1859 


will be divided among the Policy-holders. 


The business of the Society having increased since last Division of Profits in a 
ratio much exceeding anything formerly attained, and the return of interest on the | 
investments having also considerably improved, it is anticipated that the Profits of 
the Seven Years, which are to be divided: as at 31st December next, will amount to 
an unusually large sum. In the approaching Division 


Every Policy issued during 1866 will participate. 


Head Office, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
No. 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
































